THE ; 


BRITISH MUSE, 


A DRL. fv 3 


Moral, Natural, and Subl, me, 


O F OUR 


ENGLISH POETS: 


| Who flouriſhed in the 
Sixteenth . and Seventeenth Centuries. 


With ſeveral curious Toicks, and beautiful 
Pass AGES, never before extracted, from 
SHAKESPEAR, JOHNSON, BEAU MONT: 
-FLETCHER, and above a Hundred more. 


The Whole digeſted Alphabetically under. their 

reſpective Heads, according to the Order of 
TimE in which they wrote; to ſhew the 
gradual IMPROVEMENTS of our Paetry and 
| Language. 


* 


VOI. . | 
By THOMAS HAYWARD, Gent, 


With an Hiſtorical and Critical Revisw of Turs, and 
all the Cor I ECTIO xs of this Kind hitherto publiſhed. 
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OF THE _ 


Authors, Poems and Plays 


Cited in this COLLECTION. 


A. FT 
Bdicated Prince, or the Adventures of Four 
Hours, a Tra. Com. Lond. Aro, 1690 


Alexander William, E. of Sterline; Four Mo- 

' narchitk Trapedies, vix. The'Alexandrean 
Tragedy, Croeſus, Darius, and julius Cæſar, ci 
other Poems, la Exit, "Ei * -.: io 2037 
Aeyn Chaxles. Battailes of Creſcey and Poictiers, 
24" Eat. n 8 v, 1633 
Hiſtory of Henry VII. 30595, 1638 


2 Armin 


A L1srT of Authors, 


Armin Robert, Eſq; Hiſtory of the Two Maids of 
| Moreclack, «ith The Life and Simple Manner of 
John. in the Hoſpital. | 4/0, 1609 


B. 


Alvin William, In The Mirrour for Magiſtrates. 
Baron Robert, Eſq; Mirza, a Trag. 8 ve, no Daze. 
His Poems, entitled Pocula Caſtalia 8vo, 1650 
Barrey Lodowick, Eſq; Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 
a Com, 4, 16t1 
Beaumont Francis, and Fletcher John, Eſqs. Beggar's 
Buſh, a Com. Bonduca, à Tra, Bloody Brother, 
or Rollo, Duke of Normandy, # Tra. Captain, 2 
Com. Chances, & Com. Cuſtom of the Country. 
a Tra. Com. Faithful Shepherdeſs, à Paſtoral. 
Fair Maid of the Inn, a Tra. Com. Falſe one, a 
Tra. Four Plays or Moral Repreſentations in one, vix. 
The Triumphs of Honour, Love, Death, and 
Time. : Honeſt Man's Fortune; a Tra. Com. Hu- 
morous Lieutenant, a Tra. Com. Iſland Princeſs, a 
. Tra. Cm. King and no King, a Tra. Com. 
Knight of the Burning Peſtle, a Com. Knight of 
Malta, 2 Ta. Com. Laws of Candy, a Tra. Com. 
Little French Lawyer, a Com. Lover's Progieſs, a 
Ja. Com. Loyal Subject, @ Tra. Com. Mad 
Lover, a Tra. Com. Maid in the Mill, 2 Com. 
Maid's T'ragedy. Monſieur 'Thomas, a Com. Nice 
Vahour, or Ihe Paſhonate Madman, a Com. Noble 
Gentlemen, a Com. Philaſter, or Love lies a Bleed- 
ing, a Tra. Com. Propheteſs, a Tragical Hiſtory. 
Queen of Corinth, a Tra. Com. Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wiſe, 4 Vn Com Scornful Lady, a Corr. 
Sea Voyage, a Com. Spaniſn Curate, ' a Com. 
Valentinian, a Pag. Wiſe for a Month, a Tra. 
Cam. Wild Gooſe Chaſe, a Com. Wit at ſeveral 
Weapons, a Com. Wit without Money, a, Cos. 
Woman Hater, a Com. Women Pleaſed, a Tra. 
Cor. laſl Edit. i be fol. 1679 
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Poems and Plays. 


— Beaumont Sir Fobn, Bart. Boſworth Field, «uish other 
Poems. 80, 1629 

9 Blener' Haſſet Thomas, Tn The Mirrour for Magiſtrates. 
Boyle Roger, Earl of Orrery. Black Prince, @ Pag. 

fol. 1669 

" Guzman, à Com. | _ 1693 
Hiſtory of Henry V. el. 1668 
4 "Tragedy of Muſtapha fol. 1668 
ag Tryphon, a Tragedy. fol. 1669 
* Brandan Samuel, Eſq: Tragi-Comedy of The Vertubus 
' Octavia. amo, 1598 


Brewer Anthony, Eſq; Love Sick King, an Enxzi/h 
Tragical 2 ory, with the Life and eath of 4 


teſmunda, bo fair Nan of Wincheſter. © 470, 1655 
Brome Richard, Gent. Antipodes, a Com. acted 1638 


and Nin! rd) 4, 1640 
City Wit; or, The Woman wears the Breeches, 
a Com. . 8, 1653 
Covent Garden weeded ; or, The Middleſex Juſtice 
of Peace. + 8v0, 1658 
Damoiſelle :; or, The New Ordinary, a Com. 840, 
16 
: | Engliſh Moor; or, The Mock Marriage, a 12 
: 8 
4 Love Sick Court; or, The Ambitious politick 82 
Com. Sv, 165 8 
m1 Mad Couple well match'd, a Com. 8, 1653 
le New Academy ; or, The New Exchange, a —_ 
Vo, 1058 
1 Novella, a Com. Aded in 1632, and Printed 
* 8%, 1653 
- Queen and Concubine, a Com. 8v0, 1659 
0 2 Exchange, 4 a Cem. Added in 1635, and 
Ly Printed 4, 1657 
— Sparagus Garden, à Com. Aded in 1635, and 
Printed 4, 1640 
by . Alexander, Gent. Cunning Lovers, @ Com. 
3 | 410, 1654 


24 Songs 


4A Lis 7 of Authors, 


Songs and other Poems, 3d Edit. 80, 1668 
Brooke Lord, Full Grewvile. . Tragedies of Alaham and 
Muſtapha, with other Poems fol. 1632 
Browne William, Eſq; - Britannia's Paſtorals, in tao 
Books. . fol 1616 
Burnel Henry, Eſq; Landgartha, a ' Tra: Com. Printed 
- at Dublin. 8 ee, 1641 


C2 Thomas, Deſcription a 4 0 Wiebe pre- 
ſented at Whitehall, at the Marriage of the 
Earl of Somerſet,” and the Lady Frances Howard. 


4to, 1614 

N. B. Never Nd by any Writers en our Dramatic 
Poets, 

Carew Lady E fnabeth. Mariam, the F air Queen of 

Jewry, her Tragedy. 4457, 1613 


Carew Thomas, E ſq; Hes Poems, 34 Ear. 8, 1051 

Coelum Britannicum, a Maſque, at Whitehall. 

-- Bw, 1651 

Cartwright Rev. Mr. Mina Lady Errant, a Tra. 

Cem. Royal Slave, a Tra. Com. The Siege; or, 

Love s Convert, a Tra. Com: ætith other- Poems. 

8x0, 1651 

Cavil, In the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 1 take this ts 
be: a Miſtake for Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. - 


Chapman George, All Feols, -@ Com. 4to, 16-5 
Aphoaky; Emperor of Germany, a Tragedy. 
4t0, 1654 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, a Com. 40, 1598 
Buſly D'ambois, 4 Trag. 4/0, 1640 
Buſly Nambois, his Revenge, a Trag. 4, 1613 
Conſpiracy and Tragedy of -Charles Duke of Byron, 
Marſhal of France, in two Parts. Ato, 1625 
Cæſar and Pompey, a Roman Tragedy. 410, 1631 
Humorous Day's Mirth, @ Com. 22000 bu 599 
May Day, a witty Comes af 4to, 1 611 
Monſieur D'Olive, à Com. 4to, 1606 


Revenge 
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Poems and Plays. 
Revenge for Honour, a Tag. 4460, 165% 


Widow's Tears, a Com. 4, 1612 
The ſame, Ben. Johnſon, and * n r 
Hoe, @ Com. 1605 
The ſame, and Fame Shirley. Ball, a Com. ps 16 39 
The ſame, and James Shirley.” Tragedy of Chabot, 
Admiral of France. . 440, 1639 
Churchyard Mamas, In the Mirrour for Magiltrates. 
Cleveland John, Gent. His Works. 8, 1687 
Cook John. Green's Toquoque, a Com. 8 zo Date. 
Corbet Dr. Richard, Biſhop of Norwich. Poems, 
24 W | 120, 1672 
Crown Jobn, Gent. Andromache, a Pag, 44, 1675, 
Ambitious Stateſman ; or, The _ avourite, 
a Tag. ED , 1679 
Caligula, à Trag. 444, 1698 


Caliito; or, The Saale Nynpb⸗ 4 1 419; 1675 
Charles the Nos be he of France; or, 1 * Inv 'afion 


40, — 
us eee in (1200 


Henry the Sixth, the Firſt Part 


the Duke of Glouceſter, & . 40, 1681 
Henry the Sixth, the Second, Fat ; or, The Miſery 
of Civil War, a Trap. 40. 1671 


Juliana; or, The Princeſs of Poland, 2 Tra. Com. 


4to, 1671 
Married Beau; ar, The Curious . a Cope, 
| | 1694 
Regulus, a Trag 2 & = 
Sir Courtly Nice or, & cannot be. 4 Comedy. 
| N. 1685 
Thyeſtes, a Trag. 4, 1681 
Cupid's Whirlgig, a Comedy. 47, 1616 


a 5 Dann 


A L15T of Authors, 
* 


Dancer Fohn, Eſq; Poems annexed to his Taſſo's 
Amynta. 80, 1660 
Daniel Samuel, Eſq; Poetical Works, wiz. Civil War, 
and other Poems, with Cleopatra, a Trag. Hymen's 
Triumph, a Paſtoral Tra. Com. Philotas, à Trag. 
Queen's Arcadia, a Paſtoral Tra. Com, Viſion of 

| the Twelve Goddeſſes, a Maſque, publiſhed by bis 
Brother Fobn Daniel. 4%, 1623 
Dauborne Rev. Mr. Robert. Chriſtian taurn'd Turk; 
or, The Lives of Ward and Danſiker, a Tragedy. 
2 4, 1612 

Poor Mans Comfort, a Tra. Com. 4to, 1655 
avenant Sir William, Knt. Poet-Laureat, His Works, 

_ . confiſling of Albovine, King of the Lombards. 4 
Trag. Cruel Brother, a Pag. Diltreſlſes, a Ta. 
Com. Fair Favourite, a Tra. Com. Juſt Italian, 
a Tra. Com. Law againſt Lovers, a Tra. Cam. 
Love and Honour, a * Com. Man's the Maſter, 
a Tra. Com. Platonick Lovers, a Tra. Com. Play- 
houſe to be Let. Siege of Rhodes, two Parts. 
Siege, a Tra. Com. News from Plymouth, a Com. 
Unfortunate Lovers, a Tag. Wits, a Com. Mitb 
his Gondibert, Madagaſcar, and other Poems. Pub- 


X liſhed together ) Widow. fol. 1673 
Davenport Robert, Gent. City Night-Cap, a Tra. Com. 

| 460, 1661 

King John and Matilda, a Trag. 4%, 165 5 


This Author wrote in the Reign of Charles I. 
Davies Sir John, Knt. Attorney-General in Ireland, 
under James I. Author of ſeveral Works in Poetry 
and Proſe ; among which the moſt famous is his Noſce 
Teipſum, evhich he Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 34 
Edit. Re-publiſhed by Mr. Tate, 1715, under the 
Title of The Immortality of the Soul, 


Nay 


* 


Poems and Plays. 
Day John. Lived in the Reign of King James I. and 
aurote feveral Comedies, whereof theſe bere ul are 


Humour out of Breath, à Com. 40, 1637 
"Ile of Gulls, @ Com. 470, 1633 
Law Tricks, à Com. 40, 1638 
Deker Thomas, Gent. Honeſt Whore, the Firſt Part, 
à Com. 4to, 1635 
Honeſt Whore, the Second Pait, a Com. 4, 1639 
Match me in London, - Com. 4to, 1631 
Satiromaſtix; or, The Untruſſing the Humorous 
Poet, a comical Story. 10, 1602 
Wonder of a Kingdom, 4 Pa. Com. 470, 1636 
The Jy and Fohn Webſter. Weſtward Hoe, 2 Come 
| 4/0, 1007 
Denham Sir Jobn, Knight of the Bath. Sophy, 
a Trag. Fol. 1642 
Poems and Tranſlations. 8, 1672 
Donne Dr. Jahn, Dean of St. Pauls. Poems on ſeveral 
Occafions 8%, 163 5 


— i Roman Generils; or, The 
a Play, written in Heroic Verſe. 


4/0, 1 67 7 
Drayton Michael, Eſq; Poet-Laureat, Poems, wiz. 


Baron's Wars, England's Heroical Epiſtles, and 
Legends of ſeveral Perſons, 12m, 1637 


F. 


Ane Sir Francis, Knight of the Bath. Love in 
the Dark; or, The Man of :Buſineſs, a Com. 


4t0, 1657. Sacrifice, a Pag. 4to, 1686 
Faulkland Lord Viſcount Henry, Cary. The Marriage 
Night, a Trag. 410, 1664. 


Ferrers George, lin the Mirrour ſor Magiſtrates. 

Field Nathaniel. Amends for Ladies, with the Merry 
Pranks of Moll Cut Parſe; or, The Humour of 
Roaring, a Com. 4to, 1639 

Ford Jobn, Gent. Broken Hear a Pag. 46, 1633 


Fancies 
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4 LIS r of Authors, 


Fancies chaſt and noble, a Tra. Com. 
Ladies Trial, @ Va. Com. 
Lovers Melancholy, 4 Tra, Con. 
Love's Sacrifice, a Trag. 

Perkin Warbeck, @ Chronicle Hiftory.. 


Pity ſhe's a Whore, a Trag. 


| S 4, 1033 
The ſame, and Dether's, Sun's Darling, a moral Ma ue. 


4 ⁰, 1 

Ford Thomas, Gent. Love's Labyrinth or, The 
Royal 1 a Tra, Com, with Poems called 
Poetical Dicer 8%, 1660 
Fountain Jobn, Rewards of N a Lops 2 
1661 


Freeman Sir Nalßb. Imperiale, a 1 45 165 5 
| G. 8 . 


Lapthorne Henry, Gent, 1 Wallenſtein, 
Duke of Fridland, and General to the Em- 


pers Ferdinand the Second, bis Tragedy. 40, 1640 
ollander, a Comedy, æurit in 1635, and Printed 


4%, 1640 

Ladies Privilege, a Com. | 4te, 1640 
Wit in a Conſtable, a Com. 4, 1639 
Gee Rev. Mr. Thomas. Careleſs Shepherdeſs, a Tra. 
Com. 40, 1656 

f Couragious Turk; or, Amurath the Firſt, @ Tag. 
'  Bwo, 1656 


Oreſtes, his Traged dv, 1656 
Raging Turk; or, ns the gang, 8 o, 1656 


Gomerſall Robert. Lodovick Sforza, Duke of Millain, 


his Tragedy; with . other Poems, 2d Edition. 
80, 1033 
H. 


Abington William, Eſq; Queen of Arragon, « 
Tra. Com. J. 1640 


His Poems, entitled Caſtara, the 2d Edition. 
12, 1635 


Poems and Plays. 


Hall Fohn. Poems. 12, 1 646 
Hauſtead Rev. Mr. Peter, Rival Friends, 4 Comedy. 
440,. 1631 


Harwkini Wi han Apollo Shroving, a Com. do, 1626 
Hectors; or, The Falſe Challenge, a Com. Written 


in 1655, and Printed 4%, 1656 
TT Rev. * Vi — Fatal n a Pag. 
ay 4, 1653 
Jes Tragedy | 4570, 1662 
Heath Robert, ben Poems , entitled Claraſtella. 
12, 1650 
Herbert Rev. Mr. Georg, The Temple, Sacred 
Poems, &c. 8th Tok 12m, 1660 
Herrick Robart, Eſq; N entitled * 
Vo, 1048 
Heywood Thomas. Fair Maid of the Exchange, 2 
Com. J, 1637 
Fair Maid of the Weſt; or, A Girl worth Gold, 
a Tra. Com. 1ft Part. . + Hs 2091 
———— 4 Fe. | 410, 1631 
Maidenhead well loſt, a Com. - 4to, 1634 
Royal King, and Loyal Subject, a Tra. Com. 
J, 1937 


Woman killed with kindneſs, a Com. 4/o, 1617 

The ſame, and William Rowley. Fortune by Land and 
Sea, @ Tra. Com. 4, 1655 

Higgins John, In the Mirrour for Magiſtrates 

Higgons Sir Thomas, Panegyrick to Charles the II. 


fol. 1660 

Hoffman, his Tragedy; or, a Revenge for a Father. 

4to, 1631 

How a Man may chuſe a good Wife from a bad, 2 
pleaſant conceited Comedy. 40, 163 
Howard Sir Robert, Blind Lady, a Com. with of 

Poems. 800, 1660 


Great Favourite; or, The Duke of Lerma, a Tra. 
Com. | 

Indian Queen, @ Trag. - 9 | 

Surprizal, a Tra, Com. Veſtal 


AL1sT of Authors, — 
Veſtal Virgin; or, The Roman Ladies, à Tragedy. 
all the zd Edit. | —— FFEY 
Howell James, Eſq; Poems on ſeveral Subjects, collected 
and publiſhed by Serjeant Major, P—Fiſber. 8v0, 1663 


4 


Eronymo is mad again; or, The Spaniſh Tra- 
gedy. | | 40, 1623 
Fones Fohn. Adraſta; or, The Woman's Spleen, and 
Love's Conqueſt, a Tra. Com. 400, 1635 
Fohbuſon Benjamin, Eſq; Poet Laureat. Alchymiſt, z 
Com. Catiline, his Conſpiracy, @ Trag. Cynthia's 
Revels; or, The Fountain of Self-love, a Comical 
Satire. Devil is an Aſs, & Com. Every Man in his 
Humour, à Com. Every Man out of his Humour, 
a Com. Mortimer's Fall, a Fragment of a Tragedy. 
New Inn; or, The Light Heart, a Com. Poetafter, 
or, His Arraignment, @ Comical Satire, Sejanus's 
Fall, @ Tragedy. Silent Woman, @ Com. Staple 
of News, a Com. Tale of a Tub, a Com. Vol- 
pone ; or, 'The Fox, @ Com. With Poems, Epi- 
grams, Underwoods, Maſques, and Entertain- 
ments. 2 Eait. Fil. 169 
2 awhich he was concerned with Chapman and 
rſton in The Eaſtward Hoe, vide Chapman. 
Jobnſan Benjamin. Caſe is Altered, a Com. 40, 1609 
The ſame, Fletcher, and Middleton. Widow, à Com. 


460, 1652 

K. 
Illegrew, Mr. Henrv, Conſpiracy, a Tragedy. 
| 4to, 1638 
King Dr. Henry, Biſhop of Chicheſter. Poems, Ele- 
gies, and Parodoxes. 12, 1057 
Knave in Grain, new vampt, @ Com. 47, 1640 


Lady 


Poems and Plays: 


I. 
12 Alimony; or, The Alinouy Lady, a Com. 
4to, 16 
illy Fobn, Gent. Alexander and Campaſpe, a Tag. 


Hiſtory. Endimion, à Com. Galathea, a Com. 
Mother Bombie, à Com. Mydas, a' Com. Sapho 
and Phao, @ Com. 12m, 1632 
Lindſay Sir David, of the Mount, alias Lyon King at 
Arms, his Works, newly correftet| and augmented. 
' Edinburgh. © . 12m0, 1709 
This Author flouriſhed in the Court of James V. King x 
of Scotland. 
Lingua; or, The Combat of the Tongue, and the 
five Senſes for Superiority, @ Com. 4, 1622 
Lodge Dr. Thomas, and R Green. Looking Glaſs 
or London and England, a Tra. Com. 41, 1598 
Lluellin Martin, Dr. of Phyſick. Men Miracles, 2vith 


other Poems. 12, 1656 
M. 
\ [ee Lewis, Gent. Dumb Knight, an Hifto- 
rical Come 4to, 1633 
ain Dr. Faſper. Amorous War, a Tra. Com. City 
Match, a Com. 8vo, 1659 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, that famous Roman Orator, bis 
Tragedy. 4%, 1651 
Markham Gervaſe and Wi liam Sampſon, Eſqs. Herod 
and Antipater, à Trag. 40, 1622 
Marriage Broker; or, The Pander, a Com. 12mo, 1662 
Marloe Chriſtopher. Edward the Second, @ Tragedy. 
0, 1622 
Luſt's Dominion; or, The Laſcivious RW 2 
Trag. publifhed by Kirkman. 12%, 1657 
Tamburlain the Great; or, The an Shep- 
herd, à Trag. in two Parts. 4to, 1600 


Marmoin 


A L1$T of Authors, 


Marmein Shackerley, Gent. Antiquary, a Comedy, 

7 4to, 1641 

Holland's Leaguer, a Com. 470, 1632 
a" 9 Gent. Antonio and Mellida, a-Hz/? 

rt, Revenge; or, The Second rags 

2 and Mellida. Dutch Caurtegan,: 
Paraſitaſter; or, The Fawn, a Co What you 
will, a Com. Wonder of Women; or, Sophonisba, 


her Tragedy. |  12m0, 1633 
Infatiate Counteſs, a ws. | . 440, 1603 
Malecontent, à Tra. cm. 40, 1604 
Maſſinger Fbilp. Gent. Baſhſul Lover @ Tra. Com. 
| -._ B8wo, 1655 

Bondman, an antient bw” | 410, 1638 
City Madam, à Com. | 4to, 1659 
Duke of Millain, « Trag. 4, 1638 
Emperor of the Eaſt, a Tra. Com. 470, 1632 
Guardian, @ Comical Hiſlory. 80, 1655 
Great Duke of Florence, a Comical 11 15 40, 1636 

_ Maid of Honour, a Tra. Com. 440, 1632 
New way to pay old Debts, a Com, 410, 1633 
Picture, a Tra. Com. 4to, 1630 
Renegado, a Tra Com. 4to, 1630 
Roman Actor, a Trag. 46, 1629 
Very Woman; or, The Prince of Tarent, 4 Tra. 
Com. | 065 e 8, 165 5 
Unnatural Combat, à Tg. 450 1639 
The ſame, and Nathaniel Field. F atal Dowry, a Trag. 
0, 1632 

The ſame, Middleton, and Rowley. Old Law, O 
A new way to pleaſe you, a Cm. 470, 16; 6 
The Same, and Dekker. Virgin Martyr, à Ty agcdy, 
0, 1651 

Maſon Fohn, Muleaſſes the Turk, a FR 7 ch. 
to, 1610 

May Thomas, Eſq; Julia Agrippina, be Rome, 
ber Tragedy. 12, 1639 


. Queen of Egypt, her Trag. 129, 9 


+ aa 

Poems and Plays. 

Old I a Com. 4to, 1651 
Reign of King Henry II. 8w0, 1633 
Victorious Reign of King Edward III. 8wo, 163 
His Continuation of Lucan's Pharſalia. 12, 165 
Mead Robert, Gent, Combat of Love and Friend» 
ſhip, à Com. 4to, 1654 
Merry. Devil of Edmonton, a Comedy. 479, 1655 
Middleton Thomas, Gent. Any . ſor a quiet Life, 


a Com. 4, 1662 
Chaſte Maid in Cheapſide, a Com. gto, 1620 
Family of Love, a Com. 4to, 1608 
Game at Cheſs, 4, 1600 
Mad World my Maſters, a Com. 41, 1640 
Mayor of Quinborough, à Cm. 41, 1661 


Michaelmas Term, a Com. 4to, 1607 
More diſſemblers beſides Women, a Com. 8wo, 165 7 
No Wit, no * 172 a rr 


q $0 890, 1657 
Phoenix, @ Tra. Com, 405 1607 
Trick to catch the old one, a Com. 4to, 1616 
Women beware Women, a Tragedy. Se, 1657 


The ſame, and W. Rowley. Wen toſt at Tennis, @ 


Courtly Maſque. 410, 1620 
Fair Quarrel, a .. al An 4, 1622 
Spaniſh Gypſie, @ Tra. Com. 470, 1661 


Mirrour for Magiſtrates. Being a true and chronicle | 


Hiſtory of the untimely Fall. 77 a upfortunate Princes 
and "Mm of Note, at have happened fince the firſt 
Entrance of Brute into this land, until this our Age. 
Newly enlarged and publiſhed by Rich. Nichols. 
470, 1610 
The firſt Edition of theſe moſt excellent Poems, for theis 
Artiguity on the F alls of Great Men, famous in our 
Hiſtory, was publiſhed by W. Baldwin, 1559. The 
Second Edition, with Additions, by John Higgins, 
4% 1587," Aud the third 1 as love, 
| l 


: 
"4 
: 
. 
: 
+} 


| Newile Robert, Gent, Poor Scholar, a Com. 440, 1662 


A LaisT of Authors, 
Abbes Thomas, Gent. Bride a Comedy, AXed 


in 1638, Printed _ 4to, 1640 
Covent Garden, a pleaſant Comedy, Adted in 1632, 


Printed | 410, 1638 
Hannibal and Scipio, an Hiftorical Trag. Acted in 
1635, and Printed 4to, 1637 
Microcoſmus, a Moral Maſque 637 
Tottenham Court, a pleaſant Comedy. 410, 1633 
Unfortunate Mother, @ Trag. 410, 1640 


Nero, à Trag. newly auritten 40, 1633 


O. 

Ou or, The Fatal Error, a Trag. 40, 1658 
£ P. = 

TNArthomachiaz or, The Battle of. AﬀeQions, or 


Love's Loadſtone, a Com. 400, 1630 
Phaer Dr. Thomas, In the Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 


+ n 
e Francis, Eſq; Virgin Widow, à Comedy. 


4/0, 1649 

Divine Fancies, digeſted into Epigrams, &c. 61h Eait. 
| 12m, L671 

Queen; or, The Excellency of her Sex, an excellent 
old Play. A 40, 1653 


R Audolph Mr. Thomas, Amyntas; or, The Im- 
| Poſſible Dowry, à Paſtoral, Ariſtippus; or, 

The Jovial Philoſopher, preſented in a private Shew, 
„ | T9 


Poems and Plays. 


J which is added, The Conceited Pedlar. Jealous 
Lovers, a Com. Muſes Looking Glaſs, @ Com. 
With his Poems publiſhed by Mr. Robert Randolph, his 
Brother, 4th Edit. 8%, 1668 
Rawlins Thomas, Eſq; Rebellion, a Tag. 440, 1640 
Return from Parnaſſus; or, The Scourge .of Simony. 


| | pl] 4to, 1606 
[Richards Nathaniel, Eſq; Meſſallna the Roman Em- 
preſs, her Tragedy. 12499, 1640 

- Rowley William, Gent. All's loſt by Luſt, a Treg. 
EY 410, 1033 

New Wonder, a Woman never vex'd, à pleaſant 
Comedy. 3 4, 1632 


Reculey Samuel, Gent. Noble Spaniſh Soldier; or, A 
Contract broken juſtly revenged, à Trag. 4/0, 163 4 
Rutter Foſeph, Eſq; Shepherds Holiday, a ' Paſtoral 
Tra. Com. g 55 8 vo, 163 5 


Sackville Thomas, Earl of Dorſet, In the Mirrour for 
Magiftrates. | 
Shakeſpear William, Gent. All's well that ends well, 
a Com, Anthony and Cleopatra, @ Trag. As you 
like it, a Com, Comedy of Errors. Coriolanus, a 
Tragedy. Cromwell, Lord 'Thomas, the Hiſtory 
of his Life and Death, Cymbeline, his hy . 
Henry the Fourth in two Parts. Henry the 128 
his Liſe. Henry the Sixth, in three Parts. Henry 
the Eighth, the famous Hiſtory of his Life. Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark, his Tragedy. John, King 
of England, his Life and Death. Julius Cæſar, his 
Tragedy. Lear, King of England, his Tragedy. 
Locrine, eldeſt Son to King Brutus, his Tragedy. 
London Prodigal, a Cem. ve's Labour's Loſt, a 
Trag. Meaſure for Meaſure, &\Com. Merchant 
of Venice, à Tra. Com. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
a m . Macbeth, a Trag. "Midfaramer Night's 
Dream,. a Com. Much ado about Nothing, _— 
* 


A L:1sT of Authors, 

Sir John Oldcaſtle, the good Lord Cobham, his 
Hiſtory, Othello, the Moor of Venice, his Tra- 

Near. Pericles, Prince of Tyre, with the true 
Kelation of the whole Hiſtory, Adventures, and 
Fortunes of the ſaid Prince. Puritan; or, The 
Widow of Watling Street. Richard the Second, 
' his Life and Death. Richard the Third, his Tra- 
- gedy ; with the Landing of the Earl of Richmond; 
and the Battle of Boſworth Field. Romeo and 
Juliet, @ Trag. Taming of the Shrew, à Com: 
- Tempeſt, a Com. Titus Andronicus, his lamenta- 

ble Tragedy. Timon of Athens, his Life. Troi- 


us and Creſſida, à Trag. Twelfth Nigbt; or. 


What you Will, a Com. TwWo Gentlemen of 
Verona, a Com. Winter's Tale, a Tra. Com. 


p Yorkſhire Tragedy, not fo new'.as lamentable and 


Hue. ; as. 
Moſt of the above Plays of this Author are extracted 
from the accurate Edition of Mr, Theobald. 
Shakeſpear, and W. Rowley, Birth of Merlin; or, 
The Child has found his Father,, a Tra. Com. 
ee ee ae 4, 1662 
Shakeſpear, Beaumont, and Fletcher. Two Noble 
+ Kinſmen, - oe} . | 
Theugh this Play is Printed a; Beaumont and 
Fletcher's in their Works, the old Edition has 
Shakeſpear's Name, in conjunction with theirs. 


II Val. II. Page 258, inflead of Shakeſpear and 


Rowley, read Shakeſpear, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher. _ 


Sharp Lewis, Gent. Noble Stranger. 4, 1640 


Sharpham Edvard, Eſq; Fleire, a Com. 41, 1631 
Shirley Mr. Henry. Martyred Soldier, 2 Tragedy. 


— 5 b | - a Alo, 1638 
Shirley James, Eſq: Arcadia, Paſtoral + 4/0, 1640 
Bird in a Cage, a Com. 4§7, 1633 
Brothers, a Com. 8, 1652 


Cardinal, a Trag. - 800, 165 2 
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Poems and Plays. 
* 
Aliant welchman; Pg ' The True Chronicle 


Hiſtory of the Life and Valiant Deeds. of 
irs the Great, King of Cambria, now called 


Wales. | 4, 1663 

Unfortunate. Uſurper,. a Trag. 41, 1663 
W. | 

VW“ Rowland: Flamma fine. Fumo; or, 

Poems without Fiftions. 12m, 1662 

Webfter John, Gent. Devils Law Caſe; or, When 

Women go to Law the Devil is full of Buſineſs. 

4%, 1623 

Dutcheſs of Malfy, her Tragedy. 470, 1623 


White Devil ; or, The Tragedy of Paulo: Giordano 
Urfini, Duke of Brachiano, with the famaus Life 
and Death of Vittoria Corombona, the famous Vene- 


tian Courtezan. 4 1612 
The ſame, and W. Rowley. eFkencidn Wonder, a 
Comical Hiſtory. 4, 1661 


Wily Beguiled, 4 plraſant Comedy, Wherein the cis 
Actors be theſe, a poor Scholar, a rich Fool, and a 


Knave at ſhift. 4, 1035 
Wilkins George, ( Toad Müſeries of enforced Marriage. 
4e, 1937 
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28 HISTORY and ADVEN- 
TURES of GTLBLAS & SATA 


II. The Sequel to La Belle Aſſemblee, 10 Two 


French Court by Madam de Gomez, Author of 
La Bella Aſſemblce. | 


III. A Companion to the Theatre: Or, The, Uſe- 
ſulneſs of the Sage to Religion, Goverament, : drhe 
Conduct of Life; wherein the plan, Characters, and 
Deſign of the moſt celebrated Tragedies and Comedies 


are explained. 


IV. The Skimmer: - Or, The ſary of Tarzai 
and Neadarne, | | 


V. The Gentleman-Farrier: — Sd 
ſtructions for the Choice, and Directions in the. Na- 
nagement of Horſes, either ſor Draught or Pleaſure; 
on a Journey, or in a Stable; with an Account of 
their Diſtempers, and Receipts for the Cure of them. 
10 arhich is added, An Appendix concerning. Dogs, 
either for the Field or the Lap; wherein their Diſcaſes 
are deſcrib'd,. and the means to cure them. The 
Horſe-Receipts by his late Grace of Dewon/vire, Earl 
of Orrery, Lord Carleton, Sir John Packington, Gene- 
ral Seymour, Portman Seymour, Eſq; James Nichol- 
Jon, Eliq; Thornton, Eſq; of Bloxham. 


VI. The Hiſtory of Poland, 2 Vol. 


VII: The Riſe and Progreſs of the Papal Power, 
by Vertott 


VIII. The Memoirs and Hiſtory of Prince TIT 1, 


2 Parts. 


THE 


Britiſh Muſe. 


GAMING. 


F US l prey bo boy, thy hopesmighthave n 


"Tis loſt at dice, what ancient honour 
won; 
& Hard, when the father plays away the 


fon ! 

Shakeſpear”s YTorkfbire Trage | 
day 1 | 
Ist not enough now, but the night's to play : 

And while our "ſtates, ſtrength, body and mind we waſte 5 
Go make ourſelves the us'rer's at a caſt. 

He that no more, for age, cramps, palſies, can 

Now uſe the-bones, we ſee doth hire a man 

To take the box up for him ; and purſues 

The dice with glaſſen eyes, to the glad views 

Of what he throws: Like letchers grown content 

To be beholders, when their 1 ſpent. 


obnſons' Underwood; .. 
I would not have thee ſell thy une, 
And time, worth all, in thoſe damn'd ſhops of hell, 


Vo 1. II. B Thoſe 


1 FFP 
. "Thoſe dicing houſes ; that ſtand never well, * 
But when they ſtand moſt ill: That four-ſquar'd ſin 
Has almoſt lodg'd us in the beggars inn. 
A ſort of ravens have hung upon thy ſlee ve,, . 
And fed upon thee ; thy fame is ſpeclded. 
Yetic ſhews clear among tj en. 
Dekker*s Second Part of the Honeſt Whore. 
Tf yet thou love game at ſo dear a rate, 
Learn this, that hath old gameſters dearly coſt ; 
Doſt loſe ? Riſe up: Doſt win? Riſe in that ſtate : 
Who ſtrive to fit out loſing hands are loſt, 
Game is a civil gun-powder, in peace 
Blowing up houles with their whole increaſe. 


1. Hath fir Thomas loſt five hundred pounds 
Already? 2. And five hundred more he,borrow'd ; 
The dice are notable devourers, madam 
They make no more of pieces, than pebbles, . . ... .- | 
But thruſt their heaps togther to engender?iñ’'ĩ 
Two hundred more the caſter ; cries this gentleman, 
Tm we'ye. I've that to nothing, fir ; the Gafler, 
Again; *tis cover'd, and the table too. 
With ſums that frighted me; here one ſneaks out, 
And with a martyr's patience, ſmiles upon 
His money's executioner, the dice; 
Commands a pipe of gocd tobacco, and 
I'th- ſmoke on't vaniſhes ; another makes - 
The bones vault o'er his head, ſwears that ill throwing 
Has put his ſhoulder out of joint, calls for. | 
A bene-ſetter that looks to th box, to bid  _ 
His maſters ſend him ſome more hundred pounds, 
Which loſt, he takes tobacco, and is quiet; 
Here a ſtrong arm throws in, and in; with which 
He bruſheth all the table, pays the rooks 
That went their ſmelts a- piece upon his hand, 
Vet ſwears he has not drawn a ſtake theſe ſeven years. 
| Shirley's Lady of Pleaſure. 


This 


Herbert. 


G E N 3 


This is the hell of all gameſters, I think ; 
When they are at play, the board eats up all 


The money: For if there be five hundred 
Pounds loſt, n Kr 
- Wilkinss Miſeries of enforced Marriage. 
Some play for gain; to pas time, others play - 
For nothing; both do play the fool, I'fay : _ | 
Nor time or coin I'll loſe, or idly ſpend ; 
Who gets by play, proves loſer in the end. lj 
Healh's Claraſtella. | 
The royal captain of this rain'd band | 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry, praiſe and glory on his head! 
For forth he goes, and viſits all his hoſt; 
Wy. Bids them good morrow with a modeſt ſmile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen, 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 
How dread an army hath enrounded him; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the and all-watched night : 
But freſhly looks and over-bears attaint, 
With chearful ſemblance and fweet majeſty : 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 
A largeſs univerſal, like the ſuv, | 0 
His lib'ral eye doth give to ev'ry one, } 


Thawing cold fear. | 1 20 
IT | ; Shakeſpear's King Henry V. 

What had his arms been, without my wr irc! 
That with its motion, made the whole field move ? 
And this held up, we ftill had victor xx. 
When over-charg'd with numbers his few friends 
Retir'd amaz d, I ſet them on aſſur ; bs 5 
And what rude ruin feiz'd on, I confirm'd:: 

When I left leading, all his army reed; 


One fell on th'other foul : And as the Cyc/op 8 
B 2 That 


4 10.5. .N 
That having loſt his eye, ſtruck ev'ry way, 
His blows directed to no certain ſcope ; _ 
Or as the foal departed from the body, 
The body wants coherence in his parts, 
Cannot conſiſt, vut ſever, and diſſolve ; 
So I remov'd once, all his armies ſhook, 
Panted and fainted, and were ever flying ; 
Like —_— — ſes, rere gh bodies dying. 
man's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
— — —4 2 muſt 9 : 
Uſe pretty cheats, dark ſtratagems deviſe ; | 
Tf not perfidious, they are not unjuſt : 
No matter in thy enemies defeat, 
If it be open force, or fine deceit. T2145 
Aleyn's Creſeey, 


e ſpurs their valour on, 
And chears his ſprightful ſoldiers: Where he came 
His breath did kindle valour, where was none; 
And where it ſound a ſpark, it made a flame. 
Armies of fearſul harts will ſcorn to yield, 


If lions be their captains in the field.” | 
Aloyrt's Creſery. 


We may conſider 

The Carthaginian gen ral, is a man a 

Worn with imployment into more decay 

Of ſtrength and years, than can give any hopes 

Of a continuance ; Rome's green champion 

Is full of growing ſap to make him ſpread : 

Whilit th'other, like an aged oak that long 

Hath fought with tempeſts, and withſtood the rage 

Of burning air, now yields to ev'ry guſt, - 

A bough, or arm; till one more violent 

Shatters the dry'd limbs, or quite roots it up, 
Nabbs's Hannibal and Scipio. 

Yet did the king, almoſt forſaken quite 

By all his men, maintain a noble fight; 

As if aſhamed to out- live the {ad w 

Diſcomfiture, which his own raſhneſs made: 
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Nor did his fault ring hands een then forges 
To play a ſoldier's part; appearing yet 
Worthy the fear of his aſſailing foe ; 
While Jeath attended eV ry furious blow -: · 
Too — — that — and he in vair 
By pers nal s to cure again 
That malady, which ill conduct begat: 
No ſoldier's valiant hand can expiate 
A gen'ral's folly ; nor one private hand 
Redeem the errors of a king's command. 
May's Edward III. 
GENEROSITY. 
He covets leſs 


Than miſery itſelf would give; rewards 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 


To ſpend his time to end it, 
Shakeſpear's c. 


How eaſy is a noble ſp'rit diſcern'd 
From harſh and ſalph'rous matter, that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noiſe, and ſtinks ! 
May we find good and great men, that know how 
To ſtoop to wants, and mere neceſſities, 
And will not turn from any equal ſuits: 
Such men, they do not — more the cauſe 
They undertake with favour and ſucceſs; - 
Than by it their own judgments they do raiſe, l 
bene | 
- + Fobnfors Catiline. 
Whoſe breaſt, too narrow for her heart, was ſtill 
Her reaſon's throne, and priſon to her will. | 
Sir William Davenant. 
Thou can'ſt not reach the light that I ſhall find z 
A gen'rous foul is ſun-ſhine to the mind. 
Sir Robert Howard's V:ftal Virgin. 
They that do | 


An-a& that does deſerve requital ; = 
Pay fiſt themſelves the foe of fuch content : 8 2 | 
t e Nature 


G E N 


Nature has giv'n to ev'ry worthy mind, 


If others ſhould be bankrupt. 
Sir Robert Howard's Blind Lady. 


It is unnatural a gen' rous mind 
Should grieve to be from gen rous acts confin” d: 
That he in ſpite of him ignoble proves, 
And cannot act as — —.— — N , 
Crown's Second Part of t riection alem. 
wt Hors wide 
He is the card, or calendar of gentry 3 
For you ſhall find in him the continent 
Of what part a gentleman would ſee. 
Shakeſ/dear”s Hamlet. 


Nor ſtand ſo much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy, and mere boxrow'd thing, » 
From dead mens duft and bones: And none of yout's, 
Except you make, or hold it. 
Tobnjon's Every Man in his Humour . 
For your behaviour, let it be free and 
Negligent; not clogg'd with ceremony | 
Or oblervance : give no man-honour, but 
Upon equal terms; for leck how much thou 
Giv'ſt any man above that, fo much thou 
Tak'it from thyſelf : e that will once give the 
11, ſhall be quickly thruſt into the — 
eaſure not thy carriage by any man's 
Thy ſpeech by no man's ear ; but be mo 
* conſident in doing and — 3 | 
nd this is the race of a ri t gentleman. 
8 4 Chapman's le- De 
He that bears himſelf like a gentleman ; 3 i 
Worth to have been born a 5 | 
Chapman's Blew 
Gentry and baſeneſs in al ages jarr, 
And poverty and wealth are ſtill at war. 
Heywood and Ronvley's Fortune by Land and Sea, 
I am a gentleman 3 and by my birth | 
Companion with a king: a king's no more. 


Iam 


_ - %. 
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Lam poſiefvd of many fair revenues, | | 

Sufficient to maintain a gentleman. | | 

Touching my mind, I'm ſtudy'd in all arts; | 

The riches of my thoughts, and of my time, 

Have been a good proficient. | 
Heywood's Woman kill d with Kindneſ5: 

He is a noble gentleman ;. withal -. © X 

Happy in's endeavours: 'Fhe gen' ral voice 

Sounds him for courteſy, behaviour, language, 

And ev'ry fair demeanor, an example: 

Titles of honour add not to his worth; 

Who is himſelf an honour to his title: 

3 7 | Jabn Ford's Lady's Trial. 

am | 


A gentleman ſree - born ; I never wore _ 
The rags of any great man's looks; nor fed: 
Upon their aſter- meals: I never crouch” 
To th' offal of an office-promiſed inet 
Reward for long attendance, and then miſt. 
I read no difference between this huge, 
This monſtrous big word, lord, and gentleman, 
More than the title ſounnds ; for aught I learn, 
The latter is as noble as the firſt; 

F Mir x ores Trial. 

e 


Win her with giſts, if ſhe reſpects not words; 
Dumb jewel often in their ſilent kind, 
More than quick words, do move a woman's mind. 
HShbateſear's Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 
1. I never gave you aught, } tom 222m 461 
2. My honour'd lord, you know right well, you did ; 
— _ — of fo ſweet breath — | i 
s made the things more rich: That perfume 
Take theſe One For to the noble mind, 
Rich giſts wax poor, when givers prove unkinxd. 
\ |  Shake/pear's Hamlet. 
You great benefaQors, ſprinkle our ſociety . | 
With thankfulneſs: For your own gifts make your | 


G Il F 


Selves prais'd : But reſerve ſtill to give, left your 
Deities be deſpiſed. _ Lend to each man enough, 
That one need not to lend another: For 

Were your godheads to borrow of men, men 


Shakeſpear's Ji nav. 


Would ſorſake the gods. 


To help the need 
Of any, is a great and gen'rous deed; 

Yea of th'ingrateful : And he forth muſt tell 
Many a pound, and piece, will place one well. 


we > 's Underaoods, 
They are the nobleſt benefits, ſin 

Deepeſt in man; of which when he doth think, 
The memory delights him more, from whom, 
Than what he hath receiv d. Gifts ſtink from ſome, 
They are fo long a coming, and fo hard; © | 
Where any deed is foro d, the grace is marr d. 
Can I owe thanks for courteſies receiv⸗,  - ' 
Againſt his will that does them? That hath weav'd 
Excuſes or delays ? Or done them ſcant, 

That they have more oppreſs'd me than my want ? 
Or if he did it not to ſuccour me, 2105 
But by mere chance? For int reſt? Or to ſres 
Himſelf of farther trouble, or the weight 
Of preſſure ; like one taken in a ſtraight ? 

All this corrupts the thanks; lefs hath he won, 

That puts it in his debt-book exe't be done; 

Or that doth found a trumpet, and doth call 

His grooms to witneſs ; or elſe lets it fall- 

In that proud manner, as a good ſo gain'd, i 
Muſt make me fad, for what I have obtain dd. 
No, gifts and thanks ſhould have one chearful face 3. 
So each that's done, and ta'en, becomes a brace : 
e neither gives, or does, that doth delay ' 

A benefit : Or that doth throw't away, 

No more than he doth thank, that will receive 
Nought but in corners; and is loath to leave, 


| Gil # 9 
Leaſt air, or print, but flies it: Such men would 
Run from the conſcience of it, if they could. 
Nor in this will I imitate the world, 
Whoſe greater part of men think when they give 
They purchaſe bondmen, not make worthy friends. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth.” 
In alms regard thy means, and others merit ; 
Think heav'n a better bargain, than to give 
Only thy ſingle market · money ſor it ; 
Join hands with God to make a man to live: 
Give to all ſomething; to a good poor man, 
Till thou change names, and be where he began. 


Free without art, or project; giving ſtill 
With no more ſnare, or hope, than in his will. 
Cartwright. - 
A princely gift : But, fir, it comes too late: 
Like fun beams on the blaſted bloſſoms, do 


Your favours fall. — 
Teh Suti Brennoralt 

Gripe, to me all, when he is dead, will give; 

Will part with nothing while he is alive : 

What thanks is that to gape for dead mens ſhoes ? * 


Does oft the value of mean things advance : 
Who thus repeats what he bequeath'd before, . 
Procl rims his bounty richer than his ſtore. | 


464k Biſhop. rg. 
There the giſt is free, nee bs 


When ' tis beſtow d W 4 
1 ene 5 a a. © 
3 5 | ot 
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Not giving like to thoſe, whoſe gifts though ſcant, 
Pain them as if they gave with gouty hand; 
Such vex themſelves, and eaſe not others want 

| Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert. 
Than what thou mean'ſt to give, ſtill promiſe les 
Hold faft the pow'r, thy promiſe to increaſe. © 


Denham. 
a . E 0 O M. * 
What time by torch- light they attempt the cave, 
Which at their entrance ſeemed in a fright, 
With the reflection thit their afmour gave, 
As it till then had ne'er ſeen any light 5 
Which, ftrivingthere preheminence to have, 
' Darkneſs therewith ſo daringly doth fight; 
That each confounding other, both appear, 
As darkneſs light, and light but-darkneſs were. 


The craggy clifts, which croſs them as they go, 
Made, as their paſſage they would have deny d. 
And threaten'd them their journey to ſorflow, 
As angry with the path that was their guide, 
And ſadly ſeem'd their diſcontent to ſhew, _ 
To the vile hand that did them firſt divide: 
Whoſe cumb'rous falls and riſings ſeem'd to ſay, 
So ill an action could not brook the day, 
1 Dirapten's Baron; Wars. 
G L X FV. 1 
Glory, is like a circle in the water; 
Which never ceaſeth to inlarge itlelf, 
Till by broad ſpreadir g it diſperſe to nought. 
Shakeſpear's Firſt Part of King Henry VI, 
——— You thruſt rather with the love * 
Of your own glory, than with duty lead ; | 
You have done much: Yet all your.coupcils prove 
You ty'd ſtill your atchievements to the head 
Of your own honour ; when it had been meet, 


You had them laid don at your {ov'reign's feet. 


aniels Phihtass 
When 
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When this brittle glory thus is gotten, 
The keeping is as painful, more confuſe: 
Fame lives by doing, is with reſt forgotten : 
She thoſe that would injoy her doth refuſe, 
Woo'd like a Lais, will be, and obſetv'd; 
Ever ill kept, ſince never well deſerv'd. 
Lord Brooke on Fame and Honour. 
Never any ſtate 
Could riſe, or ſtand, without this thirſt of glory, 
Of noble works, as well the mould as ſtory. 


For elſe what governor would ſpend his days, 
In envious travel for the publick good ? 
Who would in books ſearch after 2 mens ways ? 

Or in the war, what ſoldier loſe his blood ? | 
Liv'd not this fame in clouds, kept as a crown, 
Both for the ſword, the ſcepter and the gown. . 

Lord Prooke, Bid. 
Glories, like glow-worms, afar off ſhine bright; 
But look'd doo ner, haye neither heat, nor light. 
'  Webfter's Dutcheſs of May. | 
-For al may have, 
If If they dare try, a glorious life, or grave. 


Herbert. 
= For this world's glory 
Is figur'd in the moon; they both wax dull, 
And ſuffer their eclipſes in their full. 
Aleyn's'Crefeey. . 


We at the ſun's one moment's reſt, ſhould more 
Admire, than at his glorious courſe before: 
Glory, like time, progreſſion does require: 
When it does ceaſe Yadvance, it does expire 

E. of Orrery's Tragedy of MuPtapha. | 
Glory and pleaſure in my breaſt contend ; 
Pleaſure woald ſeize what glory would defend : 
Her virtues charm my glory on their ſide ; 
But pleaſure longs to have his pleafare try'd ; - 
For glory, like a bragging cow'rd, does here 
Only in beauty” 8 — domineer: 


But 
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But in her fight *twill make a poor defence, 
And never ſtand before victorious ſenſe. 
Crown's Caliſte. 
1. I, for my glory, ſeize on regal crrowns ; 
To make my glory blaze, burn wealthy towns. 
The gods for glory, worlds from chaos won; 
The gods for glory kindled up the ſun, 
And ſet that noble part of heav'n on fire; 
I'm hourly urg'd by ſuch divine defire. 
2. Inglorious princes are but half alive, 
And want a ſenſe worth all the other five. 
| n Croauns Caligula. 
©... 3; e. 
And by his fide rode loathſome gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy ſwine 3 
His belly was up-blown with luxury, 
And eke with fatneſs ſwollen were his eyne : 
And like a crane," his neck was long and fine, 
With which he ſwallow'd up exceſſive feaſt ; 
- For want whereof poor people oft did pine; 
And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, | 
He ſpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteſt. 


In vine leaves he was right fitly clad, 
or other clothes he could not wear for heat: 

And on his head an ivy garland had, 

From under which faſt trickled down the ſweat : 

Still as he rode he ſomewhat till did eat; 
And in his hand did bear a bouzing-can, 

Of which he ſupt fo oft, that on his ſeat 
His drunken coarſe he ſcarce upholden can ; | 
In ſhape and life, more like a monſter than a man. 


Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 
And eke unable once to ſtir or go; 
Not meet to be of counſel to a king, 
Whoſe mind in meat and drink was drowned fo, 
That from his friend he ſeldom knew his foe ; 
Full of diſeaſes was his carcaſs blue, 
And a dry dropſy through his fleſh did flow; 
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Which by n 
Such one was gluttony, ſecond of that crew. 
| ours INS 
Guy eats all day, and.letchers all he night, | 
Jo all bis ment. le h over, twice : 
And, ftriving ſo to double his deli | 
He makes himſelf a thorough-fare of vice. 
Thus, in his belly, can he change a fin, 
Luſt it comes out, Wen Re 


Johnſon's e 
We don't uſe to bury in our bellies, | 
Two hundred tho duckets, and then boaſt on't : | 
Or exerciſe th' old Roman painful idleneſs, 
With care of ſetchin 3 
The 1 — out of E 
The Sa/pa from Ebuſus, or the Pelamis, 
ky call ſummer-whiting from Chaſceden : 
Salmons from Aquitain, Helops from Rhodes; 
Cockles from Chies franc'd and ſalted ups, 
With Far and flow'r, and cocted Wine. | 
We cram no birds, nor, epicurian like, 
Encloſe ſome. creeks o'th' ſea, as Sergius Crata did: 
He that invented the firſt ſtews for oyſters, 
And other ſea-fiſh z who beſides the pleaſure of his 
Own throat, got large revenues by the invention; 
Whoſe fat example the nobility ſollow d:; 
Nor do we imitate that arch- gormandizer, 
With twenty-two courſes at a dinner; a 
And betwixt ey'ry courſe, he and his JF | 
Waſh'd, and ad women, thenſetdownand ſtrengthen d: 
Luſt ſwimming i in their diſhes, which no ſooner = 
Was taſted, but was ready to be vented. 
2. Moſt impious epicures. 
1. We commend rather 
Of two extremes, the y of Pertinax, 
Who had half lettices fet up to rk again; 
Or his ſucceſſor Falian, that would make 
Three meals of a lean hare, and after, ſup 
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With a own fig, and wipe his beard, as we can. 


The old lers of exceſs, in thoſe days 
Complain'd there were more coin bid for a , 


Cook than for a war- horſe; but now co are | 
Purchas'd after the rate of nor nr and fome 


Diſhes after the rate of cooks ; 


which muſt needs 


Make ſome of the white houſe, gormandizers ; eſpecially 


Your wealthy plump pleþeians ; like the hops, 
Which Scaliger cites, that could not move for fat 
So inſenſible either of prick or goad, 


5 


That mice made holes to neſtle in their buttocks, 
And they neer felt them. There was once a ruler, 
Cyrenè's governor, choak'd with his own paunch, 
Which death, fat Sanctius, king of Caſtile, fearing 


Through his infinite maſs of Belly, rather choſe 
To be kilPd ſuddenly, by a pernicious herb 
Taken to make him Jean, which old Cordeba, 
King of Moreceo, counſell'd his fear to; 

Than he would hazard to be ſtung to death, 


As that huge cormorant that was choak'd before him. 
2. You that are wound up to the height of feeding, 


By clime and cuftom are difpensd withat ; © 
You may eat kid, cabrito, calf, and tunny's; 
Eat, and eat ev'ry day, twice if your pleaſe. 


Nay, the anc'd hen, fatted with milk and corn, 


A riot which the inhabitants of Heins 
Were firſt inventors of, or the cramb'd cockle. 
7. And in the large ſeaſt of our vaſt ambition, 
We count but the white kingdom, whence you came 
The garden for our cook, to pick his ſallads: 
The food's lean France, larded with Germany ; 
'- Before which comes the grave chaſt Signiory 


from, 


Of Venice, ſerv'd in, capon-like, in white broth ; 


From our chief oven Laly, the bake-meats ; 
Savoy, the falt; Gencus the chipp*'d manchet: 
Below the ſalt, the Netherlands are plat d, 
A common difh at the lower end o'th' Table, 


For meaner pride to fall to. For our ſecond courſe 


A 
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A ſpit of Portugals ſerv'd in for plovers; ff 
Indians and Moors for black birds: all this while 
Holland ſtands ready melted to make ſau e 
On all occaſions, when the voider comes 7 
And with ſuch cheer our full hopes we ſuffice, | 
Zeland ſays grace, for faſhion then we riſe. - F 
Middleton's Game at Cheſs. 
Oh thou pamper'd jade! what would'ſt thou have? 
What, wouldſt thou feed on quails ? art thou not fat? 
Is not thy neck brawn, thy leg calf, - thy head beef? 


And yet thou wanteſt meat. TRE: IKE 
| 1 Cupid"s Whirligig. 
His ſtomach's as inſatiate as the grave, 


Or ſtrumpet's ravenous appetite. | 
| ' Maſfinger's New Way to pay Old Debts. 

Variety is ſought for to delight End 

Thy witty and ambitious appetite ; 

Three elements at leaſt diſpeopled be, 


To ſatisfy judicious gluttony. 


Will you ſtill owe your virtues: to your bellies ? 
And only think then nobly, when you're full ? 
Doth ſodder keep you honeſt ? are you bad 
When out of fleſh ? and think-you't an excuſe 
Of vile and ignominious actions, that 
You're lean, and out of liking ? for I muſt 
Speak of you now as cattle, whale you thus 
Enſlave your ſelves unto the — 
A tyranny, beyond that you complain of. 

| Cartwright's Siege, 
Whoſe life's the table and the ſtage, 
He doth not ſpend, but loſe his age. 

| | Uegrew's Conſpiracy, 

Lautus, thy palateican be pleas'd with nought, | 
But the beſt cates far fetch d, and deareſt bought; 
Sicilian lampreys, and the Tuſcan boar, 
With witty dainties ne'er heard of before 


Vitellie? 


Thus all thy lands thou eatRt and drinkeſt down, 


It is not ſo with him that all things knows, 
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Vitellus' age; ſuch as Minerva's ſhield, 

A diſh made of ſcares livers, and then fill'd 
With milt of ſturgeon, and with brains of rails, 
Pheaſants and peacocks, and Egyptian Quails, 
With tongues of nightingales; and thoſe more rare 
And ſeld-ſeen crimſon birds, his uſual fare: 
Mullets and Se/ſey cockles, the Severn trout 
And what more dainty novels can be bought: 
Botargo, anchovies, puffins too, to taſte 

The Maronzan wines, at meals thou haſt. 


In thy fair boggards bury'd lie, thus grown 
With dear bought ſoil ſo rich, to dung the ſmall 
Acre that's left unſold ; and that is all. | 
| Heath's Claraſtella. 
Nothing could pleaſe your palate, but 
The Muſcatelli and Frontiniact grape; 
Your Turin phea ſants, and your Tuſcan veal; 
With red-legg'd partridge from the Genoa hill? 
Then the broad livers of Venetian geeſe, 
Fatned by Fews ; and carps of the Geneva lake. 
You talled too of fat ſnails in ſhining ſhells, 
Brought from the marble quarrys of Ferrara, 
And foug'd in Lucca oil; then long d for cream 
Of Switzerland, and Genoa paſte. 
Your angelots of Brie. 
Your Mar/olini, Parmazan of Lody, 
Your Mala muca melons, and Cicilian dates. 
And then to cloſe up your voluptuous maw, 
Marmalad made by cleanly nuns of Lisbor. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Wits. 

GO: Ky: | 
Of the gods we are forbid to diſpute, 
Becauſe their deities come not within 
The compaſs of our reaſons. 


Lilly's Endimion, 
As tis with us, that ſquare our gueſs by ſhews : 
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But moſt it is preſumption in us, when 
The help of heav'n, we count the act of men. 

Shakeſpear*s All's well that tnds well. 
It did not pleaſe the gods, who inſtru the people: 
And their unqueſtion d pleaſures muſt be ſerv'd. 
They know what's fitter ſor us, than our ſelves ; 
And 'twere. impiety to think againſt them. 

* Fobnſon's Catilins, 

Though all the Wart are ture, and all our ſervants 
As ſure bound with their ſleeps; yet there is one 
That wakes above, whoſe eye no ſleep can bind; 
He ſees through doors, and darkneſs, and our thoughts : 
And therefore as we ſhould avoid with fear, 
To think amis ourſelves his ſearch ; 
So ſhould we be as curious to ſhun | 


All cauſe, that: not ill of us. 
3 

e Gan, bet i ſor to their eyes 
Nought is to come or paſt: nor are you vile,. 
Becauſe the gods for God, not we, 
n — FL4nd” | 

* Fa bob ate Mar fton's oe. 
1. nature of malicious! . 
A of her 


beer e. She cannot: ſure there 
e pow'r above her, that controuls her force. 
A power above nature? doubt you that, | 

My lord? conſider, but whence man receives 
His body and his ſorm, not from corruption, 
Like ſome worms and flies 3 but only from the 
Generation of a man: ſor nature 
Never did bring ſorth a man — @ mais; þ 
Nor could the firſt man being but G | 
The paſſive ſubject, not the x active mover; / 
There a ro _ i 

muſt be a pow'r to nature. 
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"Tis hard to find God, but to — cre 
Him, as he is, is labour without end. 5 [1 
rric > 


Then tell me firſt, if nature muſt ſorbear 
To ask, why {till he muſt remain in doubt? 

A darkneſs which does much like hell — 
Where all may ener in, bat none get ont. 


Thus we at once are hidden, and forbid ; = 
Charg'd'to make God, the object 1 — mind 3 
Then hinder'd from it, ſince he is ſo hid, bog 

As we nn that, which we cannot find. 


Sir. FP, Dawenant. 


GOVERNMENT. 2 
But as in calm a ſtorm we mothing fear, bon. 
_—_— — agg" prac (et 1:> : 
as in peace, no thoughts of war wo 
Which leaſt ſuppoſe of mſchiefs come to paſs : 
Ev'n ſo my ſtill and rightful reigning w . 100 
The calm a tempeſt bodes, the ſhine a rain, 
Long peace a war, and pleaſure pinching pain. 


Mirror for — 


For government, though high, and low, and: a, 
Put into parts, doth keep in on confeat 3. poten 4 
Congreeing in a full and natural my rn 


Like muſicxk reg em 
Therefore heaven doth Aide $1003.75 
The ——— 


Setting endeavour in continual motion: 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience; for ſo workthe — | 
Creatures, that by a rule in naruro track. | de bin of! 
The art of order to a pod o 
They have a king, and officers of ſort; 121 
Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at et | 
Others, like merchants, venture tradeiabroad;- - 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds, 


Which 
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Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 

Who, buſy'd in his majeſty, furveys 

The ſinging maſon building roofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey: 

The poor mechanick porters crowding in 

Their heavy burthens at his narrow gate. 

The fad-ey'd juſtice with his ſurly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executors pale - 
he lazy yawning drone. 


| | Shakeſpear's Henry V. 
ach petty hand 


an ſteer a ſhip becalm d; but he that will 
overn, and carry her to her ends, muſt know 

His tides, his currents, how to ſhiſt his fails z 

hat ſhe will bear in foal, what in fair weathers; 

here her ſprings are, her leaks, and how to ſtop them 3. 

hat ſtrands, —_ ſhelves, what racksdo threaten her 

he forces and the natures of all winds, - 

uſts, ſtorms, and tempeſts: when her keel ploughs hell, 

ind deck knocks heaven, then to manage her, 

3ecomes the name and'office of a pilot. 

po” TFohnſor's Catilina 
\s a cunning orator, reſerves | * 


is faireſt ſmiles, beſt adorning figures, 

hief matter, and moſt moving ar nts 

or his concluſion ; and doth then fupply 7/7 

is ground ſtreams laid before, glides over them, 
lakes his full depth ſeen through; and ſo takes up 
is audience in appla uſes paſt the clouds Eft ont 
d in your government, canclufrye nature, 
Willing to end her excellence in earth, 

When your foot ſhall be fet upon the ſtars, 

hews all her ſov*reign beauties, ornaments, 
irtues, and raptures ; overtakes her works 

n former empires, makes them but your foils ; 
ells to her full ſea, and again doth drown © 
he world, in admiration of your crown. 


Chapman's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
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Camot your great men ſuffer others to 
Have part in rule, Fat mult have all to do? 
ou good my Lord, conform you to the reſt, 
t not wings be greater that your neſt. 
AP Ea: f Daniel's Philbtat. 
A ſtate well raPd, the fame of kings doth raiſe, 
No leſs than foughten fields, or batter'd towns: 
More hard it is, and doth deſerve more praiſe, 
To guide, than get ; to keep, than conquer crowns, 
E. of Sterline's Darius, 
Virtue did then mens hearts ſo much inflame, 
That no promotion could be got with gold 3 
For in his days he that deſired fame, 
Bought it of him, that it full dearly ſold: 
Hateful exceſs ſo much did not devour, 
Law had leſs force, and honeſty more pow r. 
rayton's Pierce Gaveſton, 
He is unfit to manage publick matters, 
Who knows not how to rule at home his houſhold. 
Jon Ford's Fancy's Ghaſte and Noble. 
O madam, 


: Your ſex is too imperious to rule ! 

You are too buſy, and too ſtirring, to 

Be put in action; your curioſity / 

Would do as mak harm in a kingdom, ns 

A monkey in a glaſs ſhop ; move, and remove, 


"Till you had broken 
Cartwright's Royal Slavi. 
Rule of ieſelf's a toil, and none would bear it, 
But that *twixt pride and avarice, p 
And cloſe revenge they'll ſhare it. 


The viQor's ſolid gh by 
And 'tis unjuſt, that chiefs who pleaſure ſhun, 
With grenzr ti, by ruling whar thy wn 
ith greater. what won. 
, F Si V. Davenant's rer ant 


Could 


Alex, Brom: , 
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2uld every one that careleſs ſits 
On.his high throne, depute his power 
Where it might-mingle with ſuch innocence, 
— lany 
Our worſt mi to arts 
So hard; fince a perleddion i in the skill 
To rule, is leſs requir d, than in a will. 
Sir W. Dawvenan!'s Fair Favourite. 
raved, T 8 DEX. 
And you fre of virtue ſpringing ſaſt, 
Whom theſe fad eyes ſaw nigh — death's IG | 
What hath poor virgin for ſuch peril paſt 
Wherewith you to reward ? Accept therefore 
My ſimple ſelf, and ſervice ever more: 
And he that does high fit, and all things ſee 
With equall eyes, their merits to reſtore, 
Behold what ye this day have done for me; 
And what I cannot _—_ requite with u 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
As our joys grow, 
we mult remember ſtill from whence they flow. | 
Miadleton"s Chaſte Maid in Cheapfide. 


1. Here's a ſmall amends. 
2. Tis more than due, fir, yet Dll take it all; 
Should kindneſs be deſpis'd, good will would fall 
Untoa lower ebb, ſhould —— 
The grateful giver's 4 wveriſſimum T=ſ 
Rob. Tailors * bis Pearl. 
Does the kind root bleed out his ivlidood 
As parent diſtributions to his branches; 
Proud that his pride is ſeen, when he's unſeen ; 
And muſt not gratitude deſcend. 
To comfort his old limbs in 
Improvident ? 


winter 


Maſi wger, Middlton and kri- Ol Lu. 
The benefits he ſow'd in me. met not 
Unthankful ground, but yielded him his own 
With fair increaſe ; and I fill glory in it: 


And 
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And though my fortune's . to his, 
And Miles wel We with ppear as nothing, 
Are in thy fury Let it it be watts, 

They ſerv'd but as ſmall tapers to attend 

The ſolemn flame at this funeral: 

And with them Lwill gladly waſte myſelf, 

Rather than undergo'the imputation, 


Of being baſe or unthankeſul. 


J find a pious gratitude di 
Within my foul ; and ev'ry chought of kim 
Ingenders a warm ſigh within me, which 


Like curls of holy incenſe, overtake 
Each other in my boſom, and inlarge 
With their embrace his feet remembrance. 
Shirly's Brothers. 
This is not ingratitude ; or if it be, it does 


As thankfalneſs in great ones uſe to do, 
It looks a-ſquint, and ſeems to turn to favours, | 


But regards new ends. 
Suckling's Sad One. 
G R Z IAT NE 5 S. 
When theſe ſad fights were over-paſt and gone, 
My ſpright was greatly moved in her Ly 
With inward ruth and dear affeQtion, 
To ſee ſo great things by fo ſmall diftreſt : 
Thenceforth I gan in my engrieved breaſt, 
To ſcorn all difference of great and ſmall, 
Sith that the greateſt oftneſt are oppreſt, 
And unawares do into danger fall: 
And ye that read theſe ruins tragicall, | 
Learn by their loſs to love the low degree 3 3 


And if that fortune chanee you up to call 


To honour's ſeat, forget not what ye be: 


For he that of himſelf is moſt ſecure, 
Shall find his ſtate moſt fickle and une. 
Spenfer's V iſtoms of the World"s Vanity. 


Examples, 


GRE 5 
cumpley,. have the wiſeſt warned oft, ES 
hat where the trees the ſmalleſt branches bear, 
he ſtorms do blow / and have moſt rigour there. * 
here is it ſtrong. but near the ground and root wo 


Where is it weak: hut on the hi e 
here may a man ſo ſurely ſet his 
But on thoſe boughs, that groweth low abvays on 


The little twigs are but unſtedſaſt flays, - 

they break not,, they bend with ev"ry blaſt ; 

ho truſts to them, ſal never tan £21-falt. | 
Churchyard in the Mirror for Magiſtrate, 

reatneſs in ſway of ſtate gives wings CVaſpire 3 bv 

dvantement menen wih deſire. 


| Mirren for grates. 
þ place'! Oh ana: Meg 


ow often doeſt-thou. — thy habit, 
— from ſcols, and tye the wiſer ſouls 
o th ſeeming ?\ - 
f Shakeſpear* s Meaſure fo Meaſure. 
is certain, greatnefs,: once fall'n out with fortune, 
Luſt fall out with men too; what the declir d i is, | 

e ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 

s feel in his own: fall: For men, likes butter-flies, 
ew not their mealy wings but to the furmer ; 

nd not a man, for being {imply man, 

ath honour, but is honour d by thoſe honours 
hat are without him 3 as place; riches, de 

izes of accident, as oſt as merit: 

hich when they fall; as being flipp'ry ſanders, 

he love that lean'd on them, as flipp'ry too, 

o one pluck down another, and together 


ie in the fall, | 
Shaks/pear* s Troilus and Creſfſida. 
reatneſs hath its-cankers, worms, and moths; 
ed out of too much humour, in the things 
hich after they conſume 3+ transferring quite 
he ſubſtance of their un into thernſelves. 


F ortune, 


* 


Juobn ſon's . 
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— 


cruelty; 
| — ut wealth, and all — fpawn of — 


Held to the line of juſtice, ſtill produce 
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Fortune, not reaſon, rules the ſtate of thi 
Reward goes backward, honour on his h 
Who is not poor, is monſtrous; only nec 
Gives ſorm and worth to ev ry human ſeed. 
As cedars beaten with continual ſtorm, ö 
So great men flouriſh 3 and db imitate 
UnsRilful ſtatuaries, who ſuppoſe 
In forming a coloſſus, if make him 
Straddle enough, ſtrut, and look big, and gape, 
Their work is goodly: 80 eren 
| "yr — 
rneſs of count'nance, manners, 


Think they bear all the kingdom's worth before them 
Yet differ not from thoſe coloflick ſtatuess, 
Which with heroick forms without o'er-ſpread 3. 
Within, are naught. but mortar, flint, and lead. 

Chapman's Buſſey D 
I have found, 


T en Gro chat eats 


The ſureſt ſtates ; and greateſt being ſure: 
Without which fit aſſiſtance in the greateſt, 
As you may ſee a mighty promontory7 

More digg d and under · eaten, than may warrant 
A ſaſe ſupportance to his hanging brows, 
All paſſengers avoid him, ſhun all 
That lies within his ſhadow, and bear ſtill 
A flying eye upon him; ſo great men 
Corrupted in their grounds, and building out 
Too ſwelling fronts for their foundations 5 | 
When moſt they ſhould be propt, are moſt forſaken : 
And men will rather thruſt into the ſtorms 

Of better grounded ſtates, then take a ſhelter 
Beneath their ruinous, and fearful weight: 

Yet they, ſo overſee their faulty baſes, 

** they remain ſecurer in conceit. 


Cbapman's Firſt Part of Byront $ Conires 
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When thou ſhalt ſee ſelf advanc'd and 
Thou ſoon forgetteſt wh N : 
Men do not know what then themſelves will be, ä 
When as more than themſelves, themſelves they ſee. 


Daniels Civil War. 
Now, I Tee, but delude that praiſe us, 
Greatneſs is proſperity betrays us; 
And we are but ourſelves ; al h this cloud 
Of inte {ſmoke make us more: 


Theſe ſpreading —— pomp whereof we re proud, 
Are-tiot our parts, out Parts of others ſtore. K 


Daniels Clupatra. 
Though the mountains make a Ee 1 


They are but barren 1 d de | 
Where plains are pleaſant itil], tho? lie * 
And are moſt fertile too, tho trod on oe; | 

Greatneſs is like a cloud in th*airy 
Which ſome baſe vapours — congeal'd above; 
It brawls with Vulcan, thund' ring forth huge ſounds, 
Yet melts, and falls there, whence it firſt did move. 
FE. of Sterlind's Alexandrean Tragedy. 
\s in fine fields, weeds, or fat earth abounds, 
Ev'n as the lab'rers ſpend, or ſpare their — 3 
he greateſt ſp'rits, diſdai „ e 
Of what they ſeek, the liel ight muſt gain: 
2. that Dr may de ſo — d, 
As onl ah born bo be fachen fil, | 
ad rather be, than idle, ill imploy'd : 41 51 
Great ſp'rits muſt do great good, or elſe great ill. 
E. of Sterline's Julius Cæſar. 
reatneſs muſt keep thoſe . which it —. Z 
und ever what it — or ſears, make wy 
Lord Brooks” Muftapha. 
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h greatneſs ſcourge ! 


We cannot without envy; — high name, 
Nor * diſgrac'd, can have a quict ſhame. 


Marſton + Splenda 
1. He 8 dead, you * an f 
2. Certainly : And to hear 
The people now diſſect him, now he's s gone 
Makes my ears burn that loy'd him not: Such libels, 
Such elegies and epigrams they have made, | 
More odious than he was. Brother, great men 
Had need to live by love, meting their deeds 
With virtue's rule ; ſound, with the weight of AR 
'Their privat ſt action: For though, while they live, 
Their pow'r and policy mask their villanies, 
Their bribes, their luſt, pride and ambition; 
And make a many ſlaves to worſhip them; 
They are their flatt'rers, and their bawds in theſe : 
Thoſe very flaves ſhall, when theſe great beaſts die, 
Publiſh their bowels to the vulgar eye. 
» . Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays i in One. 
Since by your greatneſs, you 
Are nearer heav'n in place; be nearer it 
In goodneſs :* Rich men ſhould tranſcend the poor, 
As clouds the earth ; rais'd by the comfort of 
The ſun, to water dry and barren grounds. 
Tourneur”s Atheiſts Tragedy. 
Both Aow'rs and weeds, ſpring when the ſun is warm ; 
- And great men do great good, or elſe great harm. 
aher s White Devil. 
The great are like the baſe ; nay, they're the ſame, 
When they ſeek ſhameful ways to avoid ſhame. 
Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malh;. 
Thus he was brought to act his fatal hour 
Upon a ſcaffold: To let greatneſs know 
The twofold danger of too great a pow'r, 
To him that hath it, and the giver too. 
Let greatneſs held by Nimium, go 22 fate; 
For tis a tenure of the ſhorteſt date 


Greatne\ 
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Greatneſs triumphing on the tow'ring hei 

Of honour, if it once be turn d at all, e 
Finds motion in itſelf t The very weight _ 
Great bodies have, accelerates their fall : 
There is no medium in their declination, . 
Between the height, and the precipitation. 


f Hen. VII. 
They that are great, and worthy to be ſoe, 
Hide not their rays from meaneſt plants that grow. 
Why is the ſun ſet in a throne ſo high, 
But to give light to each inferior eye? 
His radiant beams diſtribute lively grace 
To all, :according to their worth and place ; 
And from the humble ground thoſe vapours drain, 
Which are ſent down in fruitful —_ 


of rain. 
** ir Jobn Beaumont. 
1. Great men, we are none. 


2. No, but you may be, by the length of 

Wit and ſhonnefs of your memory; for if 42 

You have but wit enough to do miſchief, 

And oblivion enough to forget | 

Good turns; you may come to great places in 

Time: keep a fool of your own, and then you are made. 

| - Shirley's Bird in a Cage. 

Truſt not a great man, moſt of them diſſemble ; 

Pride, and court-cunning have betray'd their faith 

To a ſecure idolatry ; their foul + | 

Is lighter than a compliment: Take heed, 

They 'I flatter thy too young ambition, 

Feed thee with names, and then like ſubtile chymiſts, 

Having extracted, drawn thy ſpirit up, 

Laugh, they have made thee miſerable. 

Shirley's Grateful Servant. 

— It is the curſe of greatneſs 

To be its own deſtruction. So we ſee | 

That mountain-cedars have the leaſt defence 

Gainſt ſtorms, when ſhrubs confront their violence. 
Nabbi's Hannibal and Scipio. 

C 2 Great 
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Greatneſs is but the ſhadow' of the beams 

Of prince's favours, nouriſtid in extremes; 5 
Firſt taught to creep, and feed on hopes; to live 
Upon the glance, and humbly toobferrse 
Each under minion; till its own defire, 

Work near enough tu ſet itſelf on fire. 
| | Suckling's Sad One. 
Great men by ſmall means oft are overthrown; 

He's lord of thy life, who contemns his own. 


Be in thy greatneſs eafy, and thy brow 
Still clear, and comforting as breaking light; 
The great, with bugneſs troubled, weakl 107 
Pow 'r ſhould with publick burdens — upright. 


We chearfulneſs, as innocence commend ; 
The great, may with benign and chearful eyes 
The people wrong, yet not the wrong d offend ; 
Who feel moſt wrong, from thoſe who them deſpiſe, 
Sir V. Davenant's Condibert. 


Our envy never would great men purſue, | 
If their great plagues, and paſſions too we knew. 
Crown's Ambitious Stateſman. 
I was born with greatneſs ; $26 
Ive honours, titles, power, here within: 
All vain external tneſs I contemn. 
Am I the higher for ſupporting mountains ? 
The taller for a flatt'rer's humble bowing ? | 
Have I more room for being throng'd with follow'rs ? 
The larger ſoul for having all my thoughts | 
Fill'd with the lumber of the ſtate affairs? 
Honours and riches are all fplendid vanities ; 
They are of chieſeſt uſe to fools and knaves. 
Crown's Ambitious Stateſman. 
For double ſhame he doth deſerve, 
Who being guide, doth ſeooneſt ſwerve. 
27 Brandon's Octavia 
That 
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— hat man 
May ſaſely venture to go on his way, 
That is ſo guided, that he cannot ſtray. 

| Marmyon's Hollands Leaguer. 
— m—— land like one ae 
Has loſt his way, and no man near him to enquire it oſ: 
Yet there's a providence above, that knows 
The roads which ill men tread, and can direct 
Enquiring juſtjee-: The paſſengers that travel 
In the wide ocean, where no paths are; 
Look up, and leave their conduct to a ftar. 
Sir Robert Howard's Surpriſal. 


3s: 7: - 
"OR, if of all the bodies parts, the head 
Be the moſt royal; if diſcourſe, wit, judgment, 
And all our underſtanding faculties 
Sit there in their high court of parliament, 
Enacting laws to ſway this hum'rous world, 
This little iſle of man; needs muſt that crown, 
Which ſtands upon this head, be fair, 
And held invaluable ; that crown's the hair: 
The head that wants this honour, ſtands awry :- 
Is bare in name, and in authority. | 
Hair! 'tis the robe which curious nature weaves 
To hang upon the head, and does adorn, 
Our bodies; in the firſt hour we are born; 
God does beſtow that : When we die, 
That, like a foft and filken R 
I {till ſpread over us: In ſpite of death, 
ur reed WAY, and that alone 
Looks freſh, when all our other beauty's gone. 
The excellence of hair, in this ſhines clear, 
2 . elements A pride to wear 
e ſaſhion of it: When fire moſt bright does burn, 
The flames to golden locks do ftrive to turn ;. 
C 3 | When 
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When her laſcivious arms the water hurls, - -- 
About the ſhore's waiſte, her ſleek head ſhe curls : 
And rorid clouds being ſuck'd into the air, 
When down they melt, hang like fine filver hair. 
You ſee the earth, whoſe head fo oft is ſhorn, 
Frighted to feel her locks fo rudly torn, 
Stands with her hair an end ; and, thus afraid, 
Turns ev'ry hair to a. green naked blade, 
Beſides, when ſtruck with grief, we long to die, 
We ſpoil that moſt, which moſt does beautify ; 
We rend this head-tire off. I thus conclude, 
Colours ſet colours out ; our eyes judge right, 
Of vice or virtue by their oppoſite : 
So, if fair hair to beauty add ſuch grace; 
Baldneſs muſt needs be ugly, vile, and baſe. 
ee ON Dekker's Satiromaſlix. 

1. The goodlieſt and moſt glorious ſtrange-built wonder, 
Which that great architect hath made, is heavn; 
For there he keeps his court; it is his kingdom, 
That's his beſt maſter-piece : Yet tis the roof, 
And cieling of the world ; that may be cal'd 
The head or crown of earth, and yet that's bald; 
All creatures in it bald ; the lovely ſun N 
Has a face ſleek as gold ; the full cheek d moon 
As bright and ſmooth as filver ; nothing there 
Wears dangling locks, but ſome time blazing flars, 
Whoſe flaming curls, ſet realms on fire with wars. 
Deſcend more low ; look through man's five-fold ſenſe, 
Of all, the eye bears greateſt eminence 3 
And yet that's bald ; the hairs that like a lace 
Are ſtitch'd unto the lids, borrow thoſe forms, 
Like pent-houſes, to ſave the eyes from ſtorms. 
A head and face o'ergrown with ſhaggy droſs, 
O, *tis an orient pearl hid all in moſs !,- +, 
But when the head's all naked and uncrownu d, 
It is the world's globe, even, ſmooth, and round: 

Baldneſs is nature's butt, at which our liſe E 
| Octs 
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Shoots her laſt arrow : what man ever led 
His age out with a ſtaff, but had a head 
Bare and uncover'd ? he whoſe years do riſe 
To their full height, yet not bald, is not wiſe. 
The head is wiſdom's houſe ; hair but the thatch. 
Hair! it is the baſeſt ſtubble; in ſcorn of it, 
This proverb ſprung, he has more hair than wit : : 
Mark you not in deriſion how we call 
A head grown thick with hair, buſn· natural. 
2. By your leave maſter poet, but that buſh-natural 
Is one of the trimmeſt, and moſt intangling'ſ | 
Beauties in a woman. 
1. Right, but believe this, pardon me moſt fair, 
You would have much more wit, had you leſs hair: 
I could more weary you to tell the proofs | 
As they paſs by, which fight on baldneſs fide, 
Than were you task'd to number on a head 
The hairs: I know not how your thoughts are led Þ 
On this ſtrong tow'r ſhall my opinion ret, 
Heads thick of hair are good, but bald the beſt. 
. _.. Dekker's Satiromaſiix. 
Yet chough cold age had froſted his fair hairs, 
It rather ſeem'd with ſorrow, than with years. 1 
Drayton's Duke of Normandy. 
Her hair was rowl'd in many a curious fret, | 
Much like a rich and curious coronet; 
Upon whoſe arches twenty cupids lay, 
And were or ty'd, or loath to to fly awa 
Brown 2 nec 
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As in our heraldry, we deem 
Thoſe colours of the beſt eſteem, 
With ſol and luna blaaing ſorth 
The nobler arms of higher worth: 
So nature having drawn this piece, 
Than which was never artifice 
So neatly penn'd, and poliſh'd o'er 
With skilful art and * more, | 
C 4 Reſoly'd 


Courteſy's index; chamberlain to nature; 


1 HAN 

Reſoly'd for its great worth and fame, 

To put it in a golden frame. - 

If in theſe outward parts we find 

Such worth ; what bears her richer mind ? 

; _ -  Heath's Claraſtella. 
8.4 KN D; -- 


— Her hand, 
In whoſe compariſon, all whites are inle 
Writing their own reproach, to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cygnet's down is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe 
Hard as. the palm of ploughman ! 
Shakeſpear*s Troilus and Creſſida. 
I take thy hand, this hand, 
As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it; 
Or /Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd ſnow 
That's bolted by the northern blaſt twice o'er. 
| s Winter" Tale. 
1. Give me your hand ; this hand is moift, my lady. 
2. It yet hath ſelt no age, nor known no ſorrow. 
1. This argues fruitfulneſs, and lib'ral heart: 
Hot, hot, and moifſt——this hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty, faſting and prayer, 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout ; 
For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels: tis a good hand; 
A frank one. FE e 
1. You may, indeed, fay ſoz _ 
For *twas that hand, that gave my heart away. 
r. A lib'ral hand. The hearts of old, gave hands; 
But our new keraldry is hands, not hearts, 
Shakeſpear's Othello. 
The inſtrument of inſtruments, the hand; 


The body's ſoldier ; and mouth's caterer ; 

Pfßyche's great Secretary; the dumb's eloquence 3 

The blind man's candle, and his ſorehead's buckler ; 
The miniſter of wrath, and friendfhip's ſign. 


ngua. 
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. INRS T2. 
O, how bitter a thing it is to look . : 
Into happineſs, through another' man es 
Dre 
By whoſe proportions only, we redeem 
Our d from- out confuſion, and do find 
The meaſure of ourſelves, and of our pow'rs: 
And that all happineſs remains confin'd 
Within the kingdom of this breaſt of ours ; 
Without whoſe bounds; all that we look on lies 
In others juriſdictions; others pow Is; | 
Out of. the circuit of our liberties. _ 
All glory, honour, fame, applauſe, renown, 
Are not belonging to our royalties, 
But t'others wills ; wherein they're only uns 
And that unleſs we find us all within, 
We never can without us be our own. 
©  Danitl to the Caunteſe of Bedford 
What thing ſo good, which not ſome harm may bring ? 
Ev'n to be happy i is a dang'rous thing! 


E. If Sterlint's Darius 
It is the beſt felicity, to be 
Not foil'd, and vanquiſh'd by felicity. 
s Poitiers. 
He that makes gold his wife, but not his whore ; 
He that at noon-day walks by a priſon door ; 
He that i'th* ſun is neither beam nor moate ; 
He that's not mad after a petticoat ; | 
He for whom poor mens curſes dig no grave; 
He that is neither lords nor lawyers flave ; 
He that makes this his ſea, and that his ſhore; 
He that in's coffin's richer than before ; 
He that counts youth his fword, and age his ſtaff; . 
He whoſe right-hand carves his own epitaph ; 
He that upon his death bed is a wan; 
And dead, no crow ; he is a happy man. 
Dether's * Part of the honeſt Whore. 
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O happineſs - + 
ee eee g 


There's no man bleſs'd, thoſe that moſt 
: e Ken 


| Happy are thoſe, 

That knowing, in their births, they are ſubject to 
Vncertain change, are ſtill prepar A, and arm'd 
For either fortune : a rare principle, 


And with much labour, learn'd in wiſdom's ſchool. 


Maſſinger's Bondman. 
Phyſicians fay, repletion ſprings, 
More from the ſweet, than ſou'r things. 


That happineſs does till the longeſt thrive ; 
Where joys and griefs have turns alternative. 


"Tis with our ſouls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darkneſs 
Are dazled at th' approach of ſudden light. 
When i'th' midft of fears we are ſurpriz'd 
With unexpected happineſs ; the firſt 
Degrees of joy, are mere aſtoniſhment. + 


Dienbam's Sopdy. 
Over all men hangs a doubtful fate : 
One by what another is bereft ; 
'The frugal deities have only left 
A common bank of happineſs below, 
Maintain'd like nature, by an ebb and flow. _ 
Sir Robert Howard's Indian Queen. 
Happineſs is a ſtranger to mankind, 
And like to a forc'd motion, it is ever 
Strongeſt at the beginning; then languiſhing 
With time, grows weary of our company : 
But to misfortunes we ſo ſubject are, 
That like to natural motion, they prove full 
Mere vigorous in their progreſs. 
Tuke's Adventures of Five Hours. 
HATRED. 


Herrick, 


Herrick, 


For as a ſurſeit of the ſweeteſt things 
The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach . 
Or as the hereſies, that men do leave, 
Are hated moſt, of thoſe they did deceive . . 
So thou, my ſurfeit, and my hereſy, 
Of all be hated 3 but themak by me. 
Shakeſpears Mid/ſummer-night's Dream 
O! there's a farther cauſe of hate. Their breaſts 
Are guilty, that we know their obſcure ſprings, 
And baſe beginnings 3 thence the anger grows. 
Fabnſon's Stjanus, 
No hate more harms, than that which looks like love. 
E. of Sterline's Fulius Ceſar. 
Spite ! thou impoſtume of aſpiring hearts 
Whoſe nature is, that if the bag remain, 
The wicked humours ſtraight will fill again; 
I will lay open thee, and all thy arts. 
Lord Brooke's Alaban. 
Thou kingdam's s corr five, home- begotten hate, 
In any limits never that waſt bounded 3 - + © 
When didi thou yet ſeize upon any ſtate, 
By thee that was not utterly confounded ? | 
How many empires be there that do rue thee ? 
Happy the world was, till too well it knew: thee. | 
Drayton's Pierce Ga veſton. 
For hatred hatch'd at home is a tame tyger, 
May fawn and ſport, but never leaves his nature; 
The jars of brothers, two ſuch mighty ones, 
Is like a ſmall ſtone thrown i into a river, 
The breach ſcarce heard; but view the beaten current, 
And you ſhall ſee a thouſand angry rings 
Riſe in his face, ſtill ſwelling and ſtill growing 3 
So jars cirling diſtruſts, diſtruſts breeding dangers, 
And dangers death, the greateſt extreme fhallow ; 
Till nothing bound them but the ſhore their graves. 
Beaumont —— Fletcher's Na Brethrs. 


Haply 
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Haply the fire of hate is quite extinct 

From the dead embers ; now to take them up, 

Should the leaſt fpark of diſcontent 1 

To make the flame of hatred burn ; 

The heat of this diſſention might ſcorch us; 

Which in his own cold afhes ſmother'd up, 

May die 9 revive no more. 5 Pp 
a Man may chooſe a ife from a bad, 

It is the wit, the — 4 ONO ng! 


To hate thoſe men we have abus'd. 
Sir N. Davenant's Fuft Italian. 
WF.A 4ROF NS 


Now let us hear how ſhe the ears employs : 
Their office is, the troubled air to take; 
Which in their mazes forms a ſound or noiſe, 
Whereof herſelf doth true diſtinction make. 
Theſe wickets of the foul are plac'd on high, 
Becauſe all ſounds do lightly move aloft ; 
And that they may 3 too violently, 
They are delay'd with turns and windings oft. 
For ſhould the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 
It would aftoniſh and confuſe it much 3 
Therefore theſe plaits and folds the found reſtrain, 
That it the organ may more gently touch. 
As ſtreams which with their winding banks do play, 
Stopp'd by their creeks, run ſoftly through the plain : 
So in tł ear's labyrinth the voice doth ſtray, 
And doth with eaſy motion touch the brain. 


This is the ſloweſt, yet the daintieſt ſenſe; 

For ev'n the ears of ſuch as have no skill, 
Perceive a diſcord, and conceive offence; 

And knowing not what's good, yet find the ill. 
And though this ſenſe firſt gentle muſick found, 

Her proper obje& is the ſpeech of men 3. 
But that ſpeech chiefly which God's heraulds ſound, 
When their tongues utter what his ſp'rit did pen. 

Our 
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Our eyes are lids, our ears ſtill ope we ſee, 
Quickly to hear how ev'ry tale 1s prov'd : 
Our eyes ſtill move, our ears unmoved be ; 
That though we hear quick, we be not quickly mov d. 
Thus by the of the eye and ear, 

The ſoul with knowledge doth herſelf endue : 
Thus ſhe her priſon may with pleaſure bear, 
Having ſome proſpects, all the world to view. 


Theſe conduit-pipes of knowledge feed the mind, 
But th* other three attend the body ſtill z _ 
For by their ſervices the ſoul doth find, 
What things are to the body good or ill. 
| | Sir Jahn Davies. 
5 H pi : dF £#- KM. :- | 
There's a perpetual ring, pe youth, 
No joint-benumbing cold, nor ſcorching heat, 
Famine nor age have any being there: 
Forget for ſhame your Tempe, bury in 
Oblivion, your feign'd Heſperian orchards, 
The golden fruit kem by the watchful dragon, 
Which did require Hercules to get it, * 
Compar'd with what grows in all plenty there 
Deſerves not to be nam'd. The pow'r I ſerve 
Laughs at your happy Arabie, or the | 
Ehſian ſhades ; for he hath made his bow'rs 
Better indeed than you — 3 * 
Maſji, Dekker's Virgin . 
We to heaven 225 | r = 
Do climb with loads upon our ſhoulders borne ; 
Nor muſt we tread on roſes, but on thorn. | 
Shirley's St. Patrick for Ireland. 
What a poor value do men ſet of heav'n? 
Heav'n, the perſection of all that can 
Be ſaid, or thought, riches, delight, or harmony, 
Health, beauty; and all theſe not ſubject to 
The waſte of time ; but in their height eternal ; 
Loſt for a penſion, or poor ſpot of earth, 


Favour 
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Favour of greatneſs, or an hours faint pleaſure ! 
As men, in ſcorn of a true flame that's near, 
Should run to light their taper at a glow-worm. 
S) St. Patrick for Ireland. 
Heav'n is a great way off, and I ſhall be 
Ten thouſand years in travel, yet twere happy 
If I may find a lodging oy at laſt, , | 
Though my dul get thither upon crutches, 
. e Shirley's Duke's Miſireſ. 
This law the heav'ns inviolably keep, 2 
Their juſtice well may ſlumber, but ne'er ſleep. 1 
_  Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenſtein 
Bleſt heav'n, how are thy ways juſt like thy orbs, 1 
Involv'd within each other? yet ſtill we find 
Thy judgments are like comets, that do blaze, 
Affright, but die withal ; whilſt that thy mercies 
Are like the ſtars, who oft-times are obſcur'd, 
Bur ſtill remain the ſame behind the clouds. 
| Huauntain's Rewards of Virtue. 
There is a heaven : 
This ſhred of life cannot be all this web 
Nature hath wrought to govern divine ſpirits; 
There is a heaven, becauſe there's miſery. 
The divine power ever bleſt and good, 
Made not the world for an ill-natur'd jeſt, 
To ſport himſelf in pains of thoſe he made. 


Crown's Regulus, 3 
WH = ar Reg 4 


Now, grandſire; you that hold me at hard meat, 

And keep me out at the dag's end, I'll fit you ; 

Under his lordſhip's leaye, all muſt be mine, 

He and his will confeſſes ; what I take then, 

Ts but a borrowing of ſo much before hand : 

Ji pay him again when he dies, in ſo many blacks; 

III have the church hung round, a noble a yard; 

Or requite him in ſcutcheons ; let him trap me 

In gold, and Ill wrap him in lead; guid pro quo: I 

Mult look none of his angels in the face 3 
- ntl 
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Until his face be not worth looking on.: Tut, lads, 

Let fires and grandires us low /; we muſt 

Live when they're fleſh, as well as when they're duſt. 
Middleton's Mad World my Mafters. 

For ſince! in my tine and knowledge, ſo many rich 


Of the city, — in beggary, I had rather 
Make a wiſe ſtranger my executor, than a fooliſh 
Son my heir; and to have my lands call'd after my 
Wit, than after my name; and that's my nature. 
Beaumont — Fletcher's Wit at ſeveral * 
Thy father hoards up gold for thee to ſpend, | 
When death will play the office of a friend, 
And take him hence; which yet he thinks wo late: 
My nothing to inherit is a fate 
Above thy birthright ſhould it double be: 
No longing expectation tortures me. 
I can my father's rev'rend head ſurvey, 
And yet not wiſh that ach 4 14604 57% 
My conſtant genius ſays, 1 happier ſtand, 
AJ richer in his life, than in his land; 
And when thou haſt an heir that for thy gold 
Will think each day makes thee a year too old; 
And ever gaping to poſſeſs thy ſtore, 
Conceives thy age to be above ſourſcore 
Cauſe his is one and twenty; and will pray 
The too ſlow hours to haſt, and ev'ry day 
Beſpeaks thy coffin, curſing ev'ry bell 
That he hears toll, cauſe tis another's knell : 
And juſtly at thy life he may repine, 
For his is but a wardſhipduring thine. 


HA E L. 
Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 
But in my heart her ſev'ral torments dwell. 
| Shakeſpear's Yarkſpire mo 


Randolph. 
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A place there is upon no centre yn 
Deep under depths, as far as is the sky 
Above. the earth ; dark, infinitely ſpac'd : 
Pluto the king, the kingdom miſery. 
The chryſtal may God's glorious ſeat reſemble z/ 
Horrour itſelf, theſe horrours but diflemble. 
| Lord Breokt's Alabam. 
Hell gives us art, to reach the depth of ſin ; 
But leaves us wretched fools, when we are in. 
| Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, 
Down-hill we run, climb upward a flow pace; 
Eaſy deſcents to hell, ſteep ſteps to grace. 
. Rowley's All off by Luft, 
There is a place in a black and hollow vault, | 
Where day is never ſeen ; there ſhines no ſun, 
But flaming horrour of conſuming fires ; 
A lightleſs ſulphur, choak'd with ſmoky fogs 
Of an infected darkneſs ; in this place 
Dwell many thouſand thouſand ſorts - 
Of never-dying deaths ; there damned fouls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there 1s burning oil 
Pour'd down the drunkard's throat ; the uſurer 
Is forc'd to ſup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murtherer for ever ſtabb'd, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning ſteel, while in his ſoul 
He feels the torment of his raging luſt. 
There ſtand thoſe wretched things, 
Who have dream'd out whole years in lawleſs ſheets, 
And ſecret inceſts, curſing one another. 
Fohn Ford's'Tis pity ſhe's a Whore, 
H #.8#- 3. 
The chronicles to know, I thee exhort, 
Which may be mirror to thy majeſty ; 
There ſhalt thou find both good and ill report, 
Of every prince aſter his quality : 
Though they be dead, yet their works ſhall not die: 
a [ Truſt 
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Truſt well thou will be ſtiled in that ſtory, | 
As thou deſerves't to be put in memory. : 
= Sir David Lindſay. 
But ſtory- writers ought, for neither glory, 
Fear, nor favour, truth-of * 2 ſpare: 
But ſtill it fares, as alway it did fare; 
Affections, fear, or doubts that daily brew, 
Do cauſe that ſtories never 1 Mate 
irror ftrates. 
'Tis worthy praiſe, I grant, to m——— | 
Of vicious men; and teach the like beware: 
For what hath he of virtue that commends 
Such perſons lewd, as nought of virtues care? 
But for to leave out thoſe praiſe-worthy are, 
Is like as if a man had not the skill 6 
To praiſe the good, bat diſcommend the ill, 
WE Sonics Mirror for Magiſtrates, 
But ſeeing cauſes are the chieſeſt things | 
That ſhould be noted of the ſtory writers; 
That men may learn what ends all cauſes brings, 
They be unworthy name of chroniclers, 
That leave them clean out of their regiſters ; 
Or doubtfully report them: For the fruit 
Of reading ſtories, ſtandeth in the ſuit. 3 
For hitherto, ſly writers wily wits, E 
Which have engroſſed princes chief affairs, 
Have been like horſes, ſnaffled with the bits 
Of fancy, fear, or doubts, full deep deſpairs; 
Whoſe reins, enchained to the chieſeſt chairs, 
Have fo been ftrain'd of thoſe that bare the ſtroke, 
That truth was forc'd to chew, or elſe to choke. 


This cauſed ſuch as loathed loud to lie, 
To paſs with filence ſundry princes hves : 

Leſs fault it is to leave, than lead awry, 
And better crown'd, than ever bound in gyves: 
For fatal fraud this world fo fondly drives, 


That 


a | H Is 
That whatſoever writers brains may brew, 
Be't ne'er ſo falſe, at length is ta en for true. 


What harm may hap by help of lying pens ; 

How written lies may lewdly be maintain'd, 
The lothly. rites, the deviliſh idol dens, 

With guiltleſs blood of virtuous men beſtain'd, 

Is ſuch a proof that all good hearts have 'plain'd 2 
The taly grounds of ſtories throughly tries, 
The death of martyrs vengeance on it cries, 


4 


The freſheſt wits I know will ſoon be weary, 
In reading long whatever book it be, 
Except it be vain matter, ſtrange, or merry, 
Well ſawc'd with lies, and glared all with glee 3 
With which becauſe no grave truth may agree, 
The cloſeſt ſtile for ſtories is the meeteſt, 
In rueful means the ſhorteſt form is ſweeteſt. 
| * Mirror for Magiſtrate, 
A chronicler ſhould well in divers tongues be ſeen, 
And eke in all the arts he ought to have a fight, 
Whereby he might the truth of divers actions deem, 
And both ſupply the wants, correct that is not right: 
He ſhould have eloquence, and full and fitly write, 
Not mangled fries ſhatching here and there : 
Nor gloze to make a volume great appear. 


He ſhould be of ſuch countenance and wit, 

As ſhould give witneſs to the hiſtories he writes ; 
He ſhould be able well his reaſons ſo to knit, 

As ſhould continue well the matter he recites : 1 

He ſhould not praiſe, diſpraiſe, for favour or deſpites, 
- But ſhould fo place each thing in order due, Y 
As migat approve the ſtories to be true. 


But this mayhap, the time may ſeek at length redreſs ; 
And then ſuch ſtories now and noble acts as die, 
May come again to light; at leaſt defaced leſs, 
If from the Britain's firſt antiquities they try: 
In great defects if they the truth ſupply, 
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Then ſhall the readers fuller ſtories find, 20 
And have whereby to 8 the mind. 4 
+ #Higins in the Mirror ifrates. 
Who hath a book of Fall monarchs N 11 
He's more ſecure to keep it ſhut, than ſnewn. 
nt | Shakeſpear's Pericles, 
There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, | 
Fig'ing the nature of the times deceas d; 
The which obſerv'd, a man may prophecy, . 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life; which in their ſeeds 
And weak beginnings lie entreaſured. 
Shakeſpear's Second Part of King Henry IV. 
O wouldſt thou add like hand, to all the reſt! 
Or, better work ! were thy glad country bleſt, 
To have her ftory woven in thy thread ; 
Miner da's loom was never richer ſpread. _ 
For who can maſter thoſe great parts like thee, 
That liv'ſt from hope, from fear, from faction free; 
Thou haſt thy breaft ſo clear of preſent crimes, 
Thou need'ſ not ſhrink at voice of. aſter- times; 
Whoſe knowledge claimeth at the helm to ſtand ; 


It is the next deed, and a great one too. 

We need a man that knows the ſey'ral graces 

Of hiſtory, and how to apt their places: 

Where brevity, where ſplendor, and where height, 

Where ſweetneſs is required, and where weight; 

We need a man, can ſpeak of the intents, 

The councils, actions, orders, and events 

Of ſtate, and cenſure them: we need his pen 

Can write the things, the cauſes, and the men. 

But we moſt need his faith, and all have you, 

That dares not write things falſe, nor hide things true. 
N „ Jobnſon's E 
or 
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For know, great prince, when you ſhall come to knoy, 
How that it is the faireſt ornament 

Of worthy times, to have thoſe which may ſhew 
The deeds 8 and lively repreſent 
The actions of a glorious government. 

And tis no leſſer honour to a crown, 

T*have writers, than have actors of renown. 

Daniel on Prince Henry, 


Would God our times had had ſome ſacred wight, 

Whoſe words as happy as our ſwords had been 
To have prepar'd for us trophies aright 

Of undecaying frames t'have reſted in; 
Triumpant arks of perdurable might: 

O holy lines! that ſuch adyantage win 
Upon the ſcythe of time, in ſpite of years: _ 
How bleſſed they, who gain what never, wears | 


For what is it to do; if what we do 
Shall periſh near as foon as it is done ? 
What is that glory we attain unto 
With all our toil ; if loſt as ſoon as won ? 
A ſmall requital for fo great ado, 
Is this poor preſent breath, a fmoke ſoon gone : 
Or theſe dumb ſtones, erected for our fake : 
Which formleſs keeps few ſtormy changes make. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
Now he o'er all will ſpread your praiſes forth, 
A famous witneſs of — at rs ok 
The record of one wiſe man is more worth, 
Than what a world of others would maintain. 
Great prince, do not the loving zeal reject, 
Which a mean man, yet a good mind affords : 
And who perchance doth more your good affect, 
Than thoſe who paint their love with fairer words. 
E. of Sterling's Crœſus. 


Ah, 
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n, be not thoſe moſt miſerable fouls, . 

W Their judgments to refine, who never ſtrive t& 

or will not look upon the learned ſcrouls, f 

Which 3 do experience give: 
zut whilſt baſe each better care-controuls, 
Are dead in ignorance, intomb d alive : __. 
Twixt beaſts, and ſuch, the diff rence is but ſmall ; 


parts, that acted were by kings, 
The ftrain's heroick, and the end renown'd : 
hich, whilſt thou in thy cabinet doſt fit,. 
ure worthy to bewitch thy growing wit. 


ind do not, do not thou the means omit, | 
Times match'd with times, what they beget to ſpy ; 

ince hiſtory may lead thee unto it; 

A pillar whereupon good ſp'rites rely; 

Of time the table, and the nurſe of wit; 

The ſquare of reaſon, and the minds clear eye: 

hich leads the curious reader through huge harms, 

Vho ſtands ſecure, whilſt looking on alarms. 

E. of Sterline-to Prince Henry. 


iſtorians to ſome courts have had recourſe 

By kings commands; who did of them explore 

The former age: That they might ſteer their courſe, - 
As skilful pilots of great ſtates before; IP 

ind cut out all their actions by the thread 

Of ancient times: Beſt doors are the dead. 


ay 2% Aleyn's Poitiers. 
remember in the age of A/aracus . 


and Ninus, and about the wars of Thebes, 
1 And 
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And the ſiege of Troy, there were few things committed 
To my charge, but thoſe that were well worthy 
The preſerving; but now ew'ry trifle. 
Muſt be wrapp' d up in the valume of eternity: 
A rich pudding · wiſe, or a cobbler cannot die, 
But I muſt immortalize his name witn 
An epitaph : A dog cannot piſs in 

A nobleman's ſhoe, but ĩt muſt be ſprinkled. - | 
Into the chronicles; ſo that I never | 
Could remember my treas ry more full, and 


Never emptier of: honourable +. | 
And true heroical actions. 
This is a great fault in a chronologer 4 


To turn paraſite; an abſolute hiſtory 

Should be in fear of none; neither ſhould he 

Write any thing more than truth for friendſhip, 

Or elſe for hate; but keep himſelf equal 

And conſtant in all his diſcourſes, 4 
Lingua. 


Chronologers, many of them, are ſo fantaſtick, 
As when they bring a captain to the combat, 
Lifting up his revengeful arm to diſpart 

The head of his enemy, they'll hold u 

His arms ſo long, till they have beſtow'd three 
Or four pages in deſcribing the gold 

Hilts of his threatning fauchion ; ſo that 

In my fancy, the reader may well wonder 

His adverſary ſtabs him not, before 

He ſtrikes. | 


Lingua. 


— be ſtile is full, and E 
Stately, and abſolute, beyond what e'er 
Theſe eyes have ſeen ; and Rome, whoſe majeſty 
Is there deſcrib'd, in after-times ſhall owe 

For her memorial to your learned pen, 

More than to all thoſe fading monuments 


Built with the riches of the ſpoiled world, 
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. a 
hen ruſt ſhall eat her braſs,” when times ſtrong hand 
hall bruiſe to duſt her marble palaces 
riumphal arches, pillars, obelisks; _ 
Vhen Julius Temple, Claudius aqueduts, 
grippa's baths, and Pompey's theatre; 
ay, Rome itſelf ſhall not be found at all, 
iſtorians books ſhall live; thoſe ſtrong records, 
[hoſe deathleſs monuments alone ſhall ſhew, 
hat, and how great, the Roman empire was. 

ae NN, Arippina. 
The nobleſt ſpur unta the ſons of fame, ys 
s thirſt of honour, and to have their name 
nroll'd in faithful hiſtory : Thus worth | . 
as by a wiſe ambition firſt brought ſorth. 
ruth is the Hiſtorian's crown, and art 
Squares it to ſtricter comelineſs : Each part 
hou skillfully obſerv'ſt, whoſe learned ſleight 
Shall teach ſucceeding ages how to write. 

| FJuobn Hall on Charles Aleyn. 

Hiſtorians, only things of wei ght, | 
Reſults of perſons, or affairs of ſtate, 
Briefly, with truth and clearneſs ſhould relate : 
xconick ſhortneſs memory ſeeds 


| 


| | Heath, 
HO NBS T . 

1. Take note, Oh world, 

To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence, 

I'll love no friend, ſith love breeds ſach offence. 

2. Nay, ſtay thou ſhould'ſt be honeſt—— 

1. I ſhould be wiſe, for honeſty's a fool, 

And loſes what it works for. 


| | Shakeſpear's Othello. 
A good man ſhould and muſt _ 
Sit rather down with loſs, than riſe unjuſt. 
Fobnſon's Sei anus. 
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Lands mortgag'd may return, and more eſteem d 
But honeſty once pawn'd, is ne er redeem'd. | 
Middleton's Trick to cateh the Old On, 
—— Good honburabls fool, | 
That wouldſt be honeſt, cauſe thou, wouldſt be fo; 
Producing no one reaſon but thy will, 
And't 1 W a e ee, 
But pra W ? mean people, ignorant 
The better fort I'm, ſure capnot abide it 
And by what rule ſhould we ſquare our lives, 
But by our better actions? 
Tourneur's Revenger's Traged, 
"Tis honeſty you urge ; what's honeſty ? 
"Tis but heav'n's beggar ; and what woman is 
. So fooliſh to keep honeſty, 
And be not able to keep her ſelf? no, . 
Times are grown wiſer, and will keep leſs charge: 
A maid that has ſmall portion, now intends 
To break up houſe, and. live upon her friends. 


Tourneur,. Ibid, 
For if charity 
Be an eſſential part of honeſty, 
And ſhould be prattis'd firſt upon e 
Which muſt be granted; then your honeſt man 
That's poor, is moſt diſhoneſt; for he is 
Uncharitable to the man, whom he 


Should moſt reſpect. 
Tourneur's Atheifi's Tragech. 
An honeſt ſoul is like a ſhip at ſea, 
That ſleeps at anchor when the ocean's calm ; q 
But when. ſhe rages, and the wind blows-high, 
He cuts his way with-skill and majeſty. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Honeſt Man's Fortune. 
He that would mount to honour, muſt not make 
Dainty to uſe the head of his mother, | 
Back of his father, or neck of his brother, 
For ladders to his preferment : for, but obſerve, 
And you ſhall find for the moſt part, cunning 
| | Villany 


Villany fit at a feaſt as principal gueſt, 

And innocent honeſty wait as a a 

Contemn'd ſervant with a trencher. — 
' Beaumont and Fletcher's Honeſt Man's Fortune. 

Virtue and honour, I allow you names; | 

You may give matter for diſpute and noiſe, 

But you have loſt your eſſence ; and that truth 

We fondly have believ d in humane ſouls, 

Is ceas d to be; we are grown fantaſtick bodies, 

Figures, and empty titles, and make haſte 

'To our firſt nothing : he that will be honeſt, 

Muſt quite throw off his cold decrepit nature, 

And have a new creation, TH 


Man is like pliant wax, | 
That yields unto a fair impreſſion, 
Though ſent not from the nobleſt metal : 
And, in this world, it bears an ſhow, 
To ſeem but only honeſt, or be fo. . . 

| | Sir Robert Howard's Blind Lady. 
An honeſt man is ſtill an unmov'd rock, | 
Waſh'd whiter, but not ſhaken with the ſhock : 
Whoſe heart conceives no finiſter device; 
Fearleſs he plays with —_ and 2 on ice. 

8 avenport” 8 1 N: ht- o 
He fays he'll keep his honeſty ; damn'd f of _ 
What will he do with it ? go beg with it? 
E — this age, tis of * other uſe, 
ut like a beggar's child to move compaſſion ; 
Yet never gains the half it coſt in f- 
For all men will ſuſpect it for a baſtard. 
t Crown's Ambitious Stateſman, 
„ 

Who ſo in pomp of proud eſtate, quoth ſhe, 

Does ſwim, and bathe himſelf in courtly bliſo, 
Does waſte his days in dark obſcurity, 

And in oblivion ever buried is: 


Vor. II. D Where 
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5 | Shirle's Impoſture, 
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Where eaſe abounds, it's eath to doamiſs; 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot ſo eafy mils : 
Abroad in arms, at home in ſtudious kind; 
Who ſeeks with painful? toil, ſhall bonour oneſt find. 


In woods, in waves, in wars, ſhe wonts to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with x pain : 
Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell, 
Unto her happy manſion attain. *' * 
Before her gate, high God did-ſweat ordain, 
And wakeful-watches ever to abide : - 
But eaſy is the way, and paſſage plain 
To pleaſures palace; it may ſoon be ſpyu, 
And day and night her — too all ſtand open wide. 
| —— Fairy Queen. 
1. Ha, concubine ! who does prince Philip — 1 
I. Thy wife, thy daughter, baſe aſpiring ag, 
Who to buy honour, are content to fell, 
Your names to inſamy, your ſouls to hell. 
Marhke's Luſts Dominion, 
Mine . is my liſe, both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my liſe is done. 
Shakeſpear's King Richard 11, 
By Jove I am not covetous of gold; - 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coſt : 
It yearns me not, if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my defires : 
But if it be a fin to covet honour, + 
I am the moſt offending ſoul alive. 
| _  Shakeſpear's King Henry V. 
Though we lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers ſland'rous loads; 
He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat under the bufineſs ; 
Or led, or driven, as we point the way: 
And having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 


Like 
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Like to the empty aſs, to ſhalce his cars, 
And graze in commons. N 
| e Julius Cæſar. 
Let none preſume = | | 
unde ſerved dignity : 


To wear an 


O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv'd corruptly, that elear honour 

Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then, ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 
How many be: commanded, that icommand ? 

How much low pleaſantry would then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of - honour ? how much honour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 


To be new van d? 
Shakefpear's Merchant of Venice, 
That is honour's ſcorn, f 
Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 
And is not like the fire. Honours beſt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive, 
Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a ſlave. 
Debauch'd on ev'ry tomb, on ev'ry grave; 
A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb, 
Where duſt and damn'd- oblivion is the tomb 
DF honour'd bones, indeed. 
Shakeſpear's Alls Well that ends Well. 
He can no way worthily maintain 
His prince's honour, that neglects his own. 
Chapman's Second Part of Byron's 2 
or vile is honour, and a title vain, 
he whieh true worth and Signs do not gain. 
DaniePs Civil War. 
s there no way to get unto our lives, 
but firſt to have our honour overthrown ? 
Alas! tho' grace of kings all greatneſs gives, 


t cannot give us virtue, that, s our own. 
Daniels Philotas. 
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Exceſs of honour done to on that die, 
Makes living men ſee our humanity. | 
| y Lord Brooke's Alaban. 
For we, like dews, drawn to be clouds above, 4 
Straight grow with that attractive ſun in love; 
Which ever raiſeth light things up to fall, 
In crafty power, creation natural: 
Wrapt in which crown-miſts, men cannot diſcern, 
How dearly they her glitt'ring tinctures earn, 
Till thorough gloſſy time, theſe cage-birds ſee, 
'That honour is the badge of tyranny. = 
| Lord Brooke's Muſtapha, it 
Thou idol, honour, which we e. ! | 
How many plagues do reſt in thee to grieve us ? - 
Which when we ave, we find there is much more, 
Than that, which only is a name, can give us : 
Of real comforts thou doſt leave us poor, 
And of thoſe joys thou often doſt deprive us, 
That with ourſelves doth ſet us at debate, 


And makes us beggars in our greateſt ſtate. 


#1 10 Drayton's Barons Wars, 
Honour is ſo ſublime perfection, 7 
And fo refin'd ; that when God was alone, 
And creatureleſs at firſt, himſelf had none; 


Bat as of th' elements, theſe, which we tread, 
Produce all things with which we're joy'd or fed, 
And thoſe are barren both above our head : 


So from low perſons doth all honour flow ); 
Kings, whom they would have honour'd, to us ſhew, 


And but direct our honour, not beſtow. 


For when from herbs the pure part muſt be won 
From groſs by ſtilling; this is better done 

By deſpis'd dung, than by the fire or ſun : 

Care not then, madam, how low your praiſes lie ; 
In labourer's ballads oft more piety | 
God finds, than in te Deum's melody. 


And 
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And ordinance rais'd on tow'rs ſo many mile, 
Send not their voice, nor laſt ſo long a while, 
As fires from earth's low vaults in S:c:/ iſle. 


You ſtill infiſt upon that idol honour ; 
Can it renew your youth ? can it add wealth ? 
That, take off wrinkles ? can it draw mens eyes 
To gaze upon you in your age? can honour, 
That truly is a ſaint to none but ſoldiers, 
And look'd into, bears no reward but danger, 
Leave you the moſt reſpected perſon living: x 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian. 
Honour and virtue, 
To me ſeem things in oppoſition : | 
Nor can we with ſmall danger catch at one, 
But we muſt loſe the other. 
Heywood's Second Part of the Fair Maid of the Nest. 
— — Honour is 
Virtue's allow'd aſcent: honour that claſps 
All perfect juſtice in her arms; that craves 
No more reſpect than what ſhe gives; that does 


Nothing but what ſhe'll ſuffer, : 
| Maſſinger's Very Woman.. 
1. Speak the he _ of honour | 


2. No man to offend, 

Ne'er to reveal the ſecrets of a friend; 

Rather to ſuffer than to do a wrong : 

To make the heart no ſtranger to the tongue : 

Provok'd, not to betray an enemy, 

Nor eat his meat I choak with flattery ; 

Bluſhleſs to tell wherefore I wear my ſcars, 

Or for my conſcience, or my country's wars : 

Toaim at juſt things ; if we have wildly run 

Into offences, wiſh them all undone. 

"Tis poor in grief, for a wrong done, to die, 

Honour to dare to live, and fatisfy. | 
Maſſinger, Bid. 

Vain 
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Vain honour is a play of divers parts, 
Where feigned words and geſtures pleaſe our hearts: 
The flatter'd audience are the actors friends; 


But loſe that title, when the fable ends. 
Sir John Beaumont. 


Honour isto a man atyrant then, 
When honours laws he ſeeks from other men, 
Not finds them in himſelf ; when he attends 
Not real truth, but fame, which ſtill depends 
On other's breath ; yet makes a man to go 
Gainſt his own paſſions, and his reaſon too. 

Mays Hemy II. 
Love's common unto all the maſs of creatures, 
As life and breath; honour to man alone: 
And 'mongſt men, yet narr'wer, to the prudent. 
Honour being then bove liſe, diſhonour muſt 
Be worſe than death: For fate can ſtrike but one; 
RNeproach doth reach whole families. 


Cartevri Ps Siege. 
His honour's link'd gf * 


Unto his life, he that will ſeek he one 
Muſt venture for the other, or loſe both. 
Tatham's Difiraatd State. 
He taught them honour, virtue's baſhſuineks ; 
A fort ſo yieldleſs, that it ſcorns to treat; 
Like pow'r, it grows to nothing, ou > _ 
Honour, the moral conſcience o 
Sir W. Donn Albee 
We were too proud no uſe to make 
Of Solyman's obliging proffer; 
For why ſhould honour ; Yan to take, 
What honour's ſelf does to it offer. 
Sir V. Dawenant's Siege of Rhodes. 
"Tis equal, ſure, 
To have no honour, and to have the world 
Believe that it is loſt. Honour's a rich, 
A glorious upper veſtment, which we wear 
To pleaſe the lookers on, as well as to 


— n 


Delight 
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Delight ourſelves. 124397 


2. Honour's a word, the iſſue of the voice. 
1. The voice, fir, was ordain'd to ſatisfy 
And fill the ears of others, not our own. - - 
2. Where is the virtue of thy courage fled ? 
When valiant with thine own integrity. 
Thou did reſolve to flight opinion, as 
The vulgar doom. Oſt haſt thou ſaid, honour 
Doth dwell within, and cannot live abroad : 
For like extracted ſpirits, in 
A vial ſhut, it keeps its vigour whilſt 
'Tis cloſe retain'd ; but when diſpersd and mix'd - 
With open air, the virtue ſo evaporates, 
That all its virtue is for ever loſt. ' f 
Sir V. Davenant's Fair Favourite. 
Honour is like a goodly old houſe, which 
If we repair not iti] with virtue's hand, 
Like a citadel madly rais'd on ſand, 
It falls, is fwallow'd, and not found. __ 
| Dawvenport's City Night-Cap. 
For honour's a prize, and who wins it ag was it; 9 
If not, tis a badge, and a burthen to bear it. 
3 n Alex. Brome. 
Riches and poverty ſhall be no more 
Twirt man and man the only diff rence deem'd, 
Since worth ſhall not be fcorn'd for being poor, 
Nor he that's rich, without it be efteem's : 
Whilſt honour 1s of virtue the reward, 
And thoſe who moſt deſerve, you moſt regard. | 
Sir Thomas Higgons on the Reſtauration. 
Poor friglited men at fea, : 
To fave their lives, caſt all their goods away. 
In ſtorms of fortune, where there is a ftrife 
Which ſhall be fav'd, man's honour, or his life 3 
Who would preſerve this totter'd bark from fate, 
But ſink the veſſel to preſerve the freight? | 
| Sir Rob. Howard's Viftal Virgin. 
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An holy water-ſprinkle, dipt in dew, 


In fewer offices? At leaſt, deſiſt 
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In other worlds devotion may have bliſs, 
Pm fure *tis honour that muſt fave in this; 
And gen'rous honour paſſes doom on none, 
Till firſt their crimes are clearer than the ſun. 
Crown's Juliana. 
H.0-F -#. 

With him went in rank, a handſome maid, 

Of chearful look, and lovely to behold ; 
In filken ſamite ſhe was light array'd, 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold. 

She alway ſmil'd, and in her hand did hold 


With which ſhe ſprinkled favours manifold, 
On whom ſhe liſt ; and did great liking ſhew, 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few. 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
True hope is ſwiſt, and flies with ſwallows wings; IF 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings, 4 
Shakeſpear's King Richard III. 
The ample propoſition, that hope makes 
In all deſigns began on earth below, 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs. | 
46.3"; Shakeſpear's Troilus and Creſſida. 
1. It never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelthoods and forms of hope. 
2. Yes, if this preſent quality of war 
Impede the inſtant act; a cauſe on foot - 
Lives fo in hope, as in an early ſpring 
Wi. ſee th*appearing buds ; which, to 4 fruit, 
Hope gives not ſo much warrant, as deſpair 
That froſts will bite them. When we mean to build, 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the mode! ; 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then muſt we rate the coſt of the erection; 
Which, if we find out-weighs ability, <7 
What do we then but draw a-new the model ; 


To build at all? Much more, in this great work, 
| Which 
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Which is almoſt to pluck a kingdom down 

And ſet another up, ſhould we ſurvey - 

The plot of ſituation, and the model; 

Conſent upon a ſure foundation, 

Queſtions ſurveyor, know our own eſtate, 

How able ſuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh. againſt his oppoſite; or elſe, 

We fortify in paper and in figures, 

Uſing the names of men inſtead of men: 

Like one, that draws the model of a houſe 

Beyond his pow'r to build it; who, half through, 

Gives oer, and leaves his part - created coſt 

A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds, 

And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny. 
Shaleftear' s Second Part of King Henry IV. 


Hope, 
Is ſuch a bait, it covers any hook: Jae F 

80 E. 
Ido confeſs, it is a ſtrict injunction, * 
But then the hope is, it may not be kept. 
A thouſand things may intervene ; we ſee 
The wind ſhift often, thrice a day ſomerimes z - 


Decrees may alter upon better motion, 
And riper hearing. The beſt bow may ſtart, 


And the hand may vary | 
Juobnſon's New In 

Our hopes, I ſee, reſemble much the ſun, 
That rifing and declining caſts large ſhadows ; 
But when his beams are dreſs'd in's mid-day brightneſs, 
Yields none at all: When they are fartheſt from 
Succeſs, their gilt reflection does diſplay: 
The largeſt ſhews of events fair and proſpꝰrous. 

* Chapman's Revenge for Honour 
1: Theſe * are poor; ſor fear is with them mix'd : 
2. All ſears are weak, where any hope is fix d. 


Lord Brooke's Alabam. 
D 5 Bur 
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But O, I ſee our hoped good deceives u! ß 

But what we would forego, that ſeldom leaves us. 
Drayton's Matilda to N. John. 

Hope is a poor ſallad 


To dine and ſup with, after a two days faſt. | 
Beaumont and Fleteher's Caſtom of the Country, 

Things that we daily ſee, th' affections eloy ; 

Hopes long defired bring the greateſt joy. 


8 Goffe*s Oreſtes, 
Hope in great actions is too weak a hold, 
And yields her entertainer to his foe : A 
When churliſh winds with teſty Neptune ſcold, = 4 
We cut the cables, and let anchors go. | 
Then hope to win, when hope of aid 1s gone ; 
The way to ſafety, is to look for none, 


Aleyr*s Creſccy. 
What can we not endure, - _ 72 
When pains are leſſen'd by the hope of cure ? 
| Nabbi's Mieroſcomus. 


When once the main ſpring, hope, is falPn into 
Diſorder, no wonder if the leſſer wheels, 
Deſire and joy, ſtand ſtill: My thoughts, like bees, 
When they have loſt their king, wander 
Confuſedly up and down, and ſettle no where. 
: Suckling's Aglaura. 
And now her hope a weak phyſician ſeems ; 
For hope, the common comforter, prevails 
Like common med'cines, ſlowly in extremes. . 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert, 
1. Is there no room for hope in any breaſt ? 
2. Not ſince ſhe does appear | 
Boldly a dweller, where 
She firſt was entertain d but as a gueſt. 
1. She may in ſieges be receiv'd, 
Be courted too, and much believ'd, 
And thus continue after wants begin ; 
But is thruſt out, when famine enters in. 
; Sir V. Dawenant's Siege of Rhodes, 
1. Alas, 


What are our ur hopes ? 
Like garlands, on — s forehead worn, 


Kiſsd in the mornin at evening torn. 
Ng King Fohn and Matilda, 
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1. I ſhall take other 2 with my wealth, 
And none of you ſhall ſhare int. I have a humour 
To turn my money into hoſpitals ; 
Yaur riots come not thither. 
2. But we may 
Drink, and diſeaſes are the ways to that too? 
But wil you turn a maſter of this college 
You talk of, uncle, this ſame hofpital ? 
And lay out money to buy wooden legs, 
For crippled men of war, invite to your coſt 
Men that have loſt their noſes in hot ſervice ? 
Live and converſe with rotten bawds and bone-ſett ers; 


Provide penfions for ſurgery, and hard words 
That eat like corroſives, and more afflict ; 
The patient? But you'll ſave charges; I conſider 
My aunt, your wite, may be excellent at compoſing 
Of med'cines for corrupted langs, impoſthumes, 
At making plaiſters, diet- — and in charity 
Will be a great friend to the 

And you'll be famous by it; may m time, 

As I faid before, if luſt and wine aſſiſt me, 

Grow unſound too, and be one of her patients, 
And have an office after in her houſhold 

To prepare lint and fearcloths, empty veins, 
And be comptroller of the crutches. Oh 

The world would praiſe the new foundation 

= ſuch a peft-houle, and poor ſouls drink 


our health at ev'ry feſtival in hot pottage ! 
Shirley's Gentleman of Ven enice. 
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1. All that theſe mighty men of Milan got 
By th'ſport is, only that they'll need hereafter 
Leſs cloth to their doublets, and no ſtockings 3 
2 —— them ſhall wear a ſingle arm 
W lim their days out in 
An hoſpital, en ; 
1. How? An hoſpital! *' 
2. A road, a road; the highway is now pretend 
By ſtate phyſicians to decrepid ſoldiers, 
Where they may feed on wholeſome air. 
Hoſpitals and penſions are reſerv'd 
For your maim'd mercer, and lazy ſons of the ſhop, 
That have been often crack d, not on cheir crowns, 
Like us, but in their credit. 
2. And conſumptive uſhers, that are decay d 
In their lady's ſervice; a ſcore of duckets 
Shall purchaſe them a place, where they may ſleep 
Before the hoſpital gate, till boys {eek 
Birds- neſts in their beards. 
Sir W. Davenant's Love and Honour. 
o-7--M IL 4:97. | 
Take heed of. over-weening, and compare 
Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train : 
Study the beſt and higheſt — that are; 
But of thyſelf, an humble chought retain. 
Sir John Davies. 
But as oſt alchymiſts do coiners prove, 
So may a ſelf-deſpiſing get ſelf-love : 
And then, 2s worſt ſurfeits of beſt meats be, 
So is pride, ifſu'd from _ 


Be wiſe, 

Soar not too high to fall, but ſtoop to riſe. 
Maſſinger's Duke of Milan, 

You have worth 

Richly enamelld with a modeſly ; 

And tho? your lofty merit might fit crown'd 

On Caucaſus, or the Pyrenean mountains, 


Dr. Donne. 
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You chuſe the humble valley; and had rather, 
Grow a ſafe ſhrub below, than dare the winds 
And be a cedar. Sir,. you know there is not 
Half ſo much honour in the pilot's place, 
As danger in the ſtorm. - 4% v Maes Looking-Glaſs 
andolpb's Muſes | 7. 
I ſee, thoſe who are lifted higheſt on 
The hill of honour, are neareſt to the 
Blaſts of envious fortune ;- whilſt the low 
And valley-fortunes are far more ſecure: 
Humble valleys thrive with their boſoms full 
Of flow'rs, when hills melt with lightning, and rough: 
Anger of the clouds. 
Thomas Ford's Loves Labyrinths 
Would I had trod the humble path, and made 
My induſtry leſs ambitious ; the ſhrub. 
Securely grows, the talleſt tree ſtands moſt 
In the wind: And thus we diſtinguiſh the 
Noble from the baſe : The noble find their 
Lives and deaths ſtill troubleſome; 
But humility doth fleep,. whilſt the ſtorm 
Grows hoarſe with ſcolding. 
| Sir W. Davenant's Cruel Brothire 
Trees that.talleſt graw, do take the deepeſt 
Root.z ſo I muſt fink. firſt low in the earth, 
And after climb up tg the clouds: Firſt, praiſe. 
Her mighty ſpirit ; then, when ſhe weeps, 
Gather up her tears for ſcatter'd pearl. 
This diſguis'd humility is x 
Both the ſwiſt, and ſafeſt way to pride. 
| Sir V. Davenant's Albowine, 
There are ſome that uſe R 
Humility to ſerve their pride, and ſeem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wiſh'd journey's end, | 
Denham's Sophy, 
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1 Huntſman, I charge thee tender well my hounds 
Brach, Merriman the poor cur is imboſt 3 
And couple Clowder with the deep mouth'd Brach. 
Saw'ſt thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 
At the hedge-corner in the coldeſt fault ? * 8 
I would not loſe the dog for twenty pounds. I 
2. Why, Bellman is as good as he, my lord; f 
He cry d upon it at the meereſt loſs, 2 
And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent : 'Y 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. 
1. Thou art a fool; if Echo were as X 
I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. 
| Shakeſprar*s Taming of the Shrew, 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding : For beſides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, ev'ry region near, 
Seem'd all one mutual cry. Inever heard 
So muſical a diſcord, fuch ſweet thunder. 
2. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed, and dew-lapp'd, like The/alian bulls ; 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly. | 

Shakeſpear's Midſummer-Night's dream. 

This I'll promiſe you, a piece of veniſon, 
A cup of wine, and fo forth, hunter's fare : 
And iſ you pleaſe, we'll ſtrike the ſtag ourſelves, 
Shall fill our diſhes with his well- fed fleſh, - 
If you will conſent, 5 
And go with us, we'll bring you to a foreſt, 
Where runs a luſty herd; among the which 
There is a ſtag ſuperior to the relt ; 


A ſtate- 
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A ſtately beaſt, that when his fellows run, 
He leads the race, and beats the fullen earth, 
As tho” he ſcorn d it, with his trampling hoofs, 
Aloft he bears his head, and with his breaſt 
Like a huge bulwark counter-checks the wind : 
And when he ſtandeth ſtill, he ſtretcheth forth 
His proud ambitious neck, as if he meant 
To wound the firmament with forked horns. 
\.  Shakepear's Sir Fohn Oldeaſtle, 
Thou, in the winter, hunt'ſt the flying hare, 
More for thy exerciſe than fare; 
While all, that follow, their glad cars apply 
To the full greatneſs of the cry. ; | 
Fobnfon's Foreſt, 


Perſeus, Caſtor, Pollux, and the reſt 

Who were of hunters firſt, of men the beſt : 

Whoſe ſhades do yet remain within yond groves, 

Themſelves there ſporting with their nobleſt loves. 

Hunting it is the nobleſt exerciſe, | 

Makes men laborious, active, wile, 

Brings health, and doth the ſpirits delight, 

It helps the hearing, and the ſight : 

It teacheth arts that never ſlip 

The memory, good horſemanſhip, 

Search, ſharpneſs, courage and defence, 

And chaſeth all ill habits thence 3 | 

Turn hunters then, agen, 

But not of men; | 

Follow his ample, 

And juſt example, 

That hates all chace of malice, and of blood: 

And ſtudies only ways of good, | 

To keep ſoft peace in breath. 

Man ſhould not hunt mankind to death, 

But ſtrike the enemies of man 3 

Kill vices if you can: 

They are your wildeſt beaſts, 

And when they thickeſt fall, you make the gods true 
ſeaſts. .  Fohnſon's Maſques, 
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Men hunt hares to death for their ſports, but the 


Poor beaſts die in earneſt. chere Wide 8 
Hog ; s Widows Tears; 
1. I pity theſe poor beaſts, = 
Theſe ſylvan commoners, to ſee what tasks 
Our cov'tous foreſters impoſe on them, 
Who not content with impoſt of their breath, 
Poor harts, purſue them ſmiling to their death. 
2: Twas the end of their creation. 
1. So was the end of ours to live in peace, 
And not to tyrannize on harmleſs beaſts; 
But foreſters, like images, ſet forth 
'The tyranny of greatneſs without pity : 
As they the deer, ſo covetous wealth purſues 
The trembling ſtate of their inferiors: : 
And to claſp up the volume of their ſins, 
They drink their blood, and cloth them with their skins: 
Then ceaſe to preſs poor beaſts with tyranny, 
You love your lives; think they are loath to die. 
| Day's Ie of Gulli. 
The foreſt muſick.is to hear the hounds 
Rend the thin air, and with a luſty cry 
Awake the drowſy eccho, and conſound 
Their perſect language in a mingled ſound. 


.  thid; 

May a poor huntſman,. with a merry. heart, 

A voice ſhall make the foreſt ring about him, 

Get leave to live among ye? True as ſteel, boys; 

That knows all chaces, and can watch all hours, 

And, with my quarter-ſtaff, though the devil bid ſtand, 

Deal ſuch an alms, ſhall make him roar again: 

Prick ye — fearful haze through croſs- ways, ſheep- 

wa 

And force the crafty Reynard climb the quick ſets; 

Rouze the lofty ſlag, and with my bell- horn 

Ring him a knell, that all the woods ſhall mourn him, 

Till in his funeral tears, he fall before me? 

The polecat, marten, and the rich-skinn'd. man, * 
f | OW 
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I know to chaſe ; the roe the wind out-ſtripping ; 
Ierim himſelf, in all his bloody anger 
I can beat from the bay; and the wild ſounder 
Singly, and with my arm'd ſtaff, turn the boar, 
Spite of his foamy tuſhes, and thus ſtrike him, 
Till he fall down my feaſt. 

| Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggars Buſh. 
What think you then 
Of a good cry of hounds ? It has been known 
Dogs have hunted lordſhips to a fault. 

Webſter's Devil's Law Caſe, 

A pack of the braveſt Spartan dogs in the world, 
If they do but once open, and ſpend their gabble, 
It will make the foreſt eccho. 
As if aring of bells were in't ; admirably flew'd, by their 


ears 
You would take them to be ſinging boys: 
And for dew-laps, they are as big as vintners bags, 
In which they ſtrain hippocras. 
Henry Shirley's Martyred Soldier. 
Thou haſt thy hounds to hunt the tim'rous bare, 
The crafty fox, or the more noble deer; 
Till at a fault perchance thy lordſhip be, 
And ſome poor city-varlet hunts for thee. 
For tis not poor A gon fault alone: 
Hounds have devour'd more maſters ſure than one. 


I. A boar fo fierce and large, * 
No hunter e'er did charge. 
Advance thy ſpear | 
And turn him there. 
2. This laſt encounter he has bravely ſtood 3 
But now has loſt his courage with his blocd. 
He foams, and ſtill his tusks does whet, | 
As if he ſtill diſdain'd retreat. 1 
2. The wound you gave him makes him turn his head, 
To ſeek the darker ſhades, where he was bred. 
3. Follow, follow. 
1. Stay, 
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1. Stay, my victorious boy 
When a courageous beaſt does bleed, 
Then learn how far you ſhould proceed 
To uſe advantage where you may deftroy : 
To courage ev'n of beaſt ſome pity's due; 
And where reſiſtance fails, ceaſe to porſue. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Playbouſe to be lett, 
. 
The lady Olivia has no folly ; 
She will keep no fool, fir, till ſhe be marry'd ; 
And fools are as like hushands, as pilchers 
Are to herrings ; the husband's the bigger. 
Shakefpear's Twelfth Night. 
Look here upon this picture, and on this: 
'The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers : 
See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow z 
Hyperion's curls 3 the front of Jove himſelf ; 
An eye, like Mam, to threaten or command; 
A ſtation, like the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kifling hill z 
A combination, and a form indeed, a 
Where ev'ry God did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 
To give the world affurance of a man 
This was your husband.—Look you now what follows z 
Here is your husband. like a mildew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholſome Brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moore? ha! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it love ; for, at your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble, h 
And waits upon the judgment ; what judgement 
Would ſtep from this, to this? ſenſe, fare, you have, 1 
Elſe could you not have motion; but, ſure, that ſenſe ; 
Is apoplex d: for madneſs would not err, 4 
Nor ſenſe to extaſy was e'er fo thrall'd, 8 
But it reſerv'd ſome quantity of choice | 4 
To ſerve in ſuch a diff rence. What devil was't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind ? 


Eyes 
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Eyes without feeling, feeling without fight, 
Fars without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 
Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenſe 
Could not ſo mope. ——— 
O ſhame ! where is thy bluſh ? rebellious hell, 
If thou can't mut'ny in a matron's bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire. Proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge; 
Since froſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 


And reaſon panders will. ; 
Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 


You are too amorous, too'obſequious, 

And make her too aſſur'd; ſhe may command you. 

When women doubt moſt of their hasbands loves, 

They are moſt loving. Husbands muſt take heed, 

They give no gluts of kindneſs to their wives, 

But uſe them like their horſes z whom they feed 

Not with a manger full of meat together, 

But half a peck at once 3 and keep them fo 

Still with an appetite to that they give them, 

He that deſires to have a loving wife, 

Muſt bridle all the ſhew of that deſire: 

Be kind, not amorous ; not bewraying kindneſs, 

As if love wrought it, but conſiderate duty. 

Offer no love-rites, but let wives ſtill ſeek them; 

For when they come unſought, they ſeldom like them. 

obnjon's Every Man out of his Humour, 
As out of wormwood bees ſuck honey, . 

As from poor clients lawyers firk money, 

As parſley from a roaſted coney : | 

So, tho' the day be ne'er ſo ſanny, 

If wives will it rain, down then it drives ; 

The calmeſt husbands make the ftorm'eſt wives. | 
Dekher's Firſt Part of the Honeſt Whore. 

I have ever found it moſt true in mine | 

Own experience, that they which are moſt - 


Violent 
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Violent dotards before their marriage, 
Are the moſt voluntary cuckolds after. 
| Dekker and Webſter's Weflward Hos. 
Some children look moſt ſweetly at their birth, 
That after prove hard-favour'd ; and ſo do husbands : 
Your honey moons ſooneſt wane, and ſhew ſharp horns. 
Dekker's Match me in Londen. 
Marry ! no faith ; husbands are like lots in 
The lottery, you may draw forty blanks 
Before you find one that has any prize 
In him ; a husband gen'rally is a 
Careleſs domineering thing, that grows like 
Coral; which as long as it is under 
Water is ſoft and tender ; but as ſoon 
- As it has got his branch above the waves 
Is preſently hard, ſtiff, not to be bow'd, 
But burſt : ſo when your husband is a ſutor, 
And under your choice, lord how ſupple he is, 
How obſequious, how at your ſervice, 
Sweet lady : once married, got up his 
Head above, a ſtiff, crooked, knobby, inflexible, 
'Tyrannous creature he grows ; then they turn 
Like water, more you. would embrace the leſs 
You hold. 


What are husbands ? read the new world's wonders, 
Such husbands as this monſtrous world produces, 
And you will ſcarce find ſuch deformities ; 
They are ſhadows to conceal your venial virtues, 
Sails to your mills,. that grind with all occaſions ;. 
Balls that lie by you to waſh out your ſtains ; 
And bills nail'd up with horns before your ſtories,. 
To rent out laſt. | 14 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Rule a Wife and have & Wife. 

He that d-:es ſtrike againſt the husband's freedom, 
The husband's curſe ſtick to him, a tam'd cuckold ;: 
His wife be fair and young, but moſt diſhoneſt, 
Moſt. impudent,. and have no feeling of it, K 
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No conſcience to reclaim her from a monſter; - 
Let her lie by him like a flatt'ring ruin, 
And at one inſtant kill both name and honout : 
Let him be loſt, no eye to weep his end, 
And find no earth that's baſe enough to him. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 
—— now then, 
As women owe a duty, ſo do men. 
Men muſt be like the branch, and bark to trees, 
Which doth defend them from tempeſtuous rage, 
Cloath them in winter, tender them in age: 
Or as ewes love unto their eanlings lives ; 
Such ſhould be husbands cuſtom to their wives, 
If it appears to them they*ve ſtray'd amiſs, 
They only muſt rebuke them with a kiſs ; 
Or cluck them as hens chickens, with kind call, 
Cover them under their wing, and pardon all : 
No jars muſt make two beds, no ſtrife divide them. 
Thoſe betwixt whom a faith and troth is giv'n, 
Death only parts, ſince they are knit by heav'n. 
 - Wilkins's Miſeries of enforced Marriage. 
To all marry'd men be this a caution, 
Which they ſhould duly tender as their life ; 
Neither to doat too much, nor doubt a wife. 
Maſfingcr's Pidure. 
A narrow minded husband is a thief 
To his own fame, and his preferment too ; 
He ſhuts his parts and fortunes from the world : 
While from the popular vote and knowledge 
Men riſe to employment in the ſtate. 
- Shirley's Lady of Pleaſure. 
For oft a loving husband's aweful eye, 
Sets right the woman's ſteps that went awry. 
I 4 Sharpham's Fleire. 
—Young wenches, 2 
Are like hungry hawks ; they'll ſtoop at 
Jackdaws, when they can meet with no better prey. 
Glapthorne's Wit in a Conflable. 
a 8 1. We 
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1. We hear you are | 
To marry an old citizen. 2. Then ſurely 
You were not deaf. 1. And do you mean his age, 
Which hath ſeen all the kingdom bury'd thrice ; 
To whom the heat of Auguſt is December; 
Who, were he but in Daly, would fave 

'The charge of marble vaults, and cool the air 
Better than ventiducts: ſhall he freeze between 
Your melting arms? do but conſider, he 
But marries you as he would do his furrs, 
To keep him warm? 1. But he is rich, fir. 2. Then 
In wedding him you wed more infirmities 
Than ever Galen wrote: of; he has-pains 
That put the, doctors to ne experiments: 
Half his diſeaſes in the city bil! 
Kill hundreds weekly. A lone hoſpital 
Were but enough for him. Beſides, 
He has a cough that nightly drowns the Bellman ; 
Calls up his family; all his neighbours riſe 
And go by it, as by the chimes and clock. 
Not four loam walls, nor ſaw-duſt put between, 
Can dead it. 2. Vet he is ſtill rich. 1. If this 
Cannot affright you, but that you will needs 
Be blind to wholeſome council, and will marry 
One, who by the courſe of nature, ought thave been 
Rotten before the queen's time, and in juſtice 
Should now have been ſome threeſcore years a ghoſt, 


Let pity move you.. n 
| Main's City Match. 


Id rather : 
Lie with an ancient tomb, or embrace 

An anceſtor than you. Do you think I'll come 
Between your winding ſheets ? for what? to hear you 
Depart all night, and fetch your laſt groan ? and 
In the morning find a deluge on the floor, 

Your entrails floating, and half my husband ſpit 
Upon the arras? 2. I am marriedi=—1, Then 


For 
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For your abilities, ſhould twelve good women 
Sit on theſe rev rend locks, and on your heat, 
And natural appetite, they would jult find you 
As youthful as a coffin, and as hot 
As th' ſultry winter that froze o'er the thames : 
They ſay the hard time did begin from you. 
Your humours came froſt from you, and your noſe 
Had iſicles in June. 
Main's City Match. 
Husbands are us d, as properties in ſcenes, ä 
To keep the inward motions undiſcover d. 


Orgula. 
A r.. ole 8 op + - 
At length they chaunſt to meet upon the wa 
An — fire, in long black weeds — 
His feet all hare, his beard all hoary gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had; 
Sober he ſeem'd, and very ſagely fad ; 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly: bent, 
Simple in ſhew, and void of malice bad ; 
And all the way he prayed, as he went, 
and often knock'd his breaſt, ous that did repent. 
3 er's Fairy Queen. 
o man's condition is ſo baſe as 2 * 5 9 
None more accurs'd than he: for man eſteems - 
Him hateful, *cauſe he ſeems not what he is : 
od hates him, *cauſe he 1s not what he ſeems, 
That grief is abſent, or what miſchief can 
be added to the hate of God and man 
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; HE firſt, that all the reſt did guide, 
Was ſluggiſh idleneſs, the nurſe of fin ; 
Upon a ſlothfull aſs he choſe to ride, | 
Array'd in habit black, and amis thin, 
Like to an holy monk, the ſervice to begin. 
And in his hand his portreſs {till he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little read : 
For of devotion he had little care, 
Still drown'd in ſleep, and moſt of his days dead; 
Scarce could he once uphold his heavy head, 
To looken whether it were night or day. 
May ſeem the wain was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not,whether right he went, or elſe aſtray. 


From worldly cares himſelf he did eſtoin, 
And greatly ſhunned manly exerciſe 3 

For ev'ry work he challenged eſſoin, 

For contemplation ſake : yet otherwiſe, 
His life he led in lawleſs riotiſe; 
By which he grew to grievous malady : 
For in his luſtleſs limbs through evil guiſe 
A ſhaking fever reign'd continually : 
Such one was idleneſs, firſt of this company. 
| Spenſer*s Fairy Quter. 

Who doth to ſloth his younger days engage, 

For fond delight, he clips the wings of fame ; 

For ſloth, the canker worm of honour's badge, 
Fame's feather'd wings doth fret; burying the name 
Of virtues worth in duſt of dunghill ſhame, 

Whom action out of duſt to light doth bring, 

And makes her mount to heav'n with golden wing, 

Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
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Thoſe wounds heal ill, that men do give themſelves: 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary 
Seals oommiſſion to a blank of danger; 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 
* when we fit at idly inthe fon.” 


Shakeſpegr's 7. roilus and Code. 
—— What is a man, 

If his Chick good and market of his time 

Be but to ſleep and feed? a beaſt, no more. 

Sure, he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and Nn * 

To ruſt in us anus d. | 


— Hemlee. 
If you vin ede hy I am an old man, 


You ſhould give me reſt : I would to God, 1 
Name were not ſo terrible to twenemy 
As it is ! I were better to be eaten 
To death with a ruſt, than to be ſcour'd 
Tonothing with perpetual motion. 
Sbaleſpoar s. Stn Part of Henry IV. 
Secure and idle ſpirits never thrive, 
When moſt the gods for their advaneement ſtrive. 


Chapman's Cz and Po 
See the iſſue of your floth; . * 


Of ſloth comes pleaſure, of pleaſure comes riot, 
riot comes whoring, of whoring comes ſpending, 


{ ſpending comes want, of want comes theft, 
\nd of — comes hangi 


Jol ſe — Marſton's E — Hhe, 
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Vhen 3 he dies, that liv'd a ſhade, 

lis ſleep's continu'd then, not made. 


Killegrew's Conſpiracy. 
{ we ſhould do nothing, * 
Of that muſt neceſſary come ill: I'll 

[rove it too; of doing nothing comes idleneſs, 

Df idleneſs comes no goodneſs, of no 


oodneſs neatly comes ill : Therefore 
Vol. II E If 
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If we do nothing, of neceſity 


We muſt do ill. 

| Mlexarider Brome's "ERP Lower, 
An idle life a ſad condition breeds, 
Who fits when he ſhould inn; never. ſpeeds. | 
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1. Is he not jealous ? | 
2. Who, he I think the fun, where he was born 
Drew all ſuch humours from bim. | 
* Shakeſpear's Othell,M 


I think, my wiſe is honeſt ; and think ſhe is not ; 
I think, that thou art juſt ; and think, thou art not; 
Til have ſome proof. Her name, that was as freſh 
As Dian's viſage, is now 2 and black 
As my own face., If there be cords, or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 

I'll not endure it. Would, I were fatisfy'd : 


14 
. Had it pleas'd heav'n | 
To try with me affliction, had he rain'd 
All kind of ſores and ſnames on my bare head, 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips, 
Giv'n to captivity, me and my hopes; 
I ſhould have found in ſome place of my ſoul 
A drop of patience, But, alas, to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of ſcorn 
To point his ſlow and moving finger at: 
Yet I could bear that too, well, very well. 
But there, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no lite, 
'The fountain, from the which. my current runs, 
Or elle dries up; to be diſcarded thence ; 
Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in : Turn thy complexion there, 
Patience, thou young and roſe-lip'd cherubin ; 
Ay, there look grim as hell. 
2. I hope, my noble lord eſteems me honeſt, 
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. Oh, ay, as ſummer-flies are in the ſhambles, + 
T hat quicken ev'n with blowing. Oh thou weed ! 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmelbſt fo ſweet, | 
That the ſenſe akes at thee. 
Would thou. had'ſt ne er been born! 
2. Alas! what ignorant fin have I committed? 
1. Was this fair paper, this moſt goodly book, þ 
Made to write whore upon ? What, what committed! 
Committed ? —— Oh, thou publick commoner! 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, | 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deeds. What, what committed 
Heav'n ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks ; "Re 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it. What committed? 


Impudent firumpet * e 
Sas Onkel. 
1. Oh, beware, my lord, of jealouſy ; 
It is a green-ey'd monſter, which doth mock |. | 4 
The meat it feeds on ! That cuckold lives in bliſß, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his WrIOnger 3 
But, Oh, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
he doats, yet doubts 3 ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves 7. 
. Oh miſery! 
EN and content, is rich, and rich . 3 
But riches endleſs, is as poor as winter, | 
o him that ever fears he ſhall be poor. 
ood heay'n I the ſouls of all my e defend” 
rom jealouſy ! 1. 
. Why? Why is this? | "x. 
Think it thou, I'd make a life of — | i 
To follow ſtill the changes of the moon 
th freſh ſuſpicions ? No; to be once in Abe, 
ere, Ns once to be reſolvd: exchange me for a * 
hen I ſhall turn the busneſs of my ſoul 
o ſuch exufflicate and blown ſurmiſes, 
latching thy inf rence. Tis * to make me eas 
2 0 
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To ſay, my wife is fair; feeds well ; loves company; 
Is free of ſpeech ; fi , plays, and dances well; ; 
Where virtue is, theſe > are moſt virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 
For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me. No, Jago, 
IIl ſee before I doubt; when I doubt, prove: 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love, or jealouſy. 
1. I am glad of this; for now I ſhall have reaſtn 
To ſhew the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker ſpirit. Therefore, as Tm bound, 
Receive it from me. I ſpeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife, obſerve her well with Cale; 
Wear your eye, thus ; not jealous, nor ſecure ; 
I would not have your free and noble nature 
Out of ſelf-boynty. be abus d; look tot. 
I know our country's diſpoſition well ; 
In Venice, they do let heav 'n ſee thoſe oranks, 
They 2 not ſhew their husbands ; their beſt tn 
ence 
Is not to leave't undone ; but keep't unknown. | 
Shakeſpear*s OthilkM 
I. Avaunt! be gone! Thou'ſt ſet me on the rack: 
I ſwear, 'tis better to be much abugd, 
Than but to know a little. 
2. How, my lord ? 
1. What ſenſe had 1 of her ſtol'n hours of Juſt ? 
I ſaw't not; thought it not, it harm'd not me; 
I ſlept the = night well; was free, and merry; 
I found not Cafio's kiſſes on her lips: 
- He, that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtol'n ; 
Let him nct know't, and he's not robb'd at all. 
© I'm ſorry to hear this. 
I had been happy, if the gen'ral camp, 
— and all, had taſted her ſweet body, 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewel content ! : 
arent 
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Farewel the plumed troops, and the big war, | 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh, farewel! 
Farewel the neighing ſteed, and the ſhrill trump 3 
The ſpirit-ſtirring drum ; thꝰ ear-piercing file ; 
The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war ! 
And, Oh, you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 
Th' immortal Jeves dread clamours counterfeit, - 
Farewel ! Othellos occupation's gone | 

2. Is't poſſible, my lord? | 

1. Villain, be ſure, thou prove my love a whore; 
Be ſure of it: Give me the ocular proof; 

Or by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, 

Thou had'ſt better have been born a dog, 

Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. C 
2, Ist come to this? 5 
1. Make me toſee't ; or, at the leaſt, ſo prove it, 
'That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a-doubt on : Or, wo, upon thy lite ! 
My noble lord F : 

1. If thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more; abandon all remorſe ; 

Un horrors head, horrors accumulate ; | 
Do deeds to make heav'n weep, all earth amaz d; 
or nothing can't thou to damnation add, 


reater than that. | 
Shakefpear's Othello. 
retched-and fooliſh jealouſy ; 
ow cam'ſt thou thus to enter me ? 
ne'er was of thy kind, : 
or have I yet the narrow mind 
o vent that poor deſire, | 
That others ſhould not warm them at my fire: 
wiſh the ſun ſhould ſhine 
Vn all mens fruits and flow'rs, as well as mine. 
put under che diſguiſe of love, 
Thou fay'ft, thou only cam'ſt to prove. 
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What my affections were: 

Think'ſt thou that love is help'd by fear ? 
Go, get thee quickly forth 

Love's ſickneſs, and his noted want of worth; 
Seek doubting men to pleaſe : 


I n&er will owe my health to a diſeaſe. 
Juobnſen's Under aud. 


O jealouſy ! Daughter of envy and of love, 
Moſt wayward iſſue of a gentle fire-; 
Foſter'd with ſears, thy father's joys t' improve: 
Mirth-marring monſter, born a ſubtle liar ; 
Hateful unto thyſelf, flying thine own defire ; 
Feeding upon ſuſpect, that doth renew thee ; 
Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee. 


Thou haſt a thouſand gates thou enter by, 
Condemning trembling paſſions to our heart: 
Hundred-ey'd Argus, ever waking ſpy, 
Pale-hagg, infernal fury, pleaſure's ſmart ; . 
Envious obſerver, prying in ev'ry part : | 
Suſpicious, fearful, gazing ſtill about thee 3 
O would to God that love could be without thee. 
| ; Daniel's Roſamond, 
Unneceſſary jealouſies, make more whores, 
'Than all baits elſe laid to entrap our frailties. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Little French Lawyer, 
The devil gives this jealouſy to man, 
As nature doth a tail unto a lion; | 
Which thinks in heat'to beat away the flies, 
When he doth moſt enrage himſelf with it. 
ait Cupid*s Whirligh, 
J would not wrong him for all the ſea's drown'd 
Riches : For, if my heat of blood ſhould do it, 
As he ſuppoſeth it doth, ev'n that blood 
Would like a traitor write my faults with bluſhing 
Red upon my cheeks : But becauſe I, as | 
All women and courtiers do, love good cloaths, 
Which his eyes wear ; yet he upbraids me, m_—y | 
[ 5 
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'Tis to pleaſe the multitude ; and that! 

Spread gay rags about me, like a net, to 

Catch the hearts of ſtrangers : If I go poor, 

Then he ſwears I am beaſtly, with a loath'd 
Sluttiſhneſs : If I be fad; then I grieve 

He is ſonear : If merry, and with a 

Modeſt wantoniſing kiſs, embrace his 

Love, then are my ewiſtin — more . than 

A ſnake's ; my luſt more > 
Malina. 

Yet this from jealouſy doth always grow, 

What moſt they leek, they loath'& of all would i 


Cupid's Whirligig. 
T pity all the fortunes of poor women tits 
In my own unhappineſs ; when we've giv'n 
All that we have to men, what's our requital ? - - 
An ill-fac'd jealouſy, that reſembles much 
The miſtruſtfulneſs of an infatiate thief; 
That ſcarce believes he has all, though he has Aripp'd 
The true man naked, and left nothing on him 
But the hard cord that binds him: So are we 
Firſt robb'd, and then N her by jealouſy. * 
MMidaleton s Major o b. 
I: ſeems you are jealous ; 22 IT 
Error of it, by a familiar example: 
Pve ſeen a pair of ſpectacles faſhion'd 
With ſuch perſpective art, that lay down but 
One twelve-pence at th board, *twill appear as 
If there were twenty ; now ſhould you: wear a 
Pair of theſe f| es, and fee your wiſe 
Tying her ſhoe, you'd imagine twenty 
Hands were taking up of your wive 's cloaths ; and 
This would put you into a le 
Cauſeleſs fury. 


7 


Wife's s White Devil. 
They that 1 the yellow jaundice, think | 
All objects they look on to be yellow : 
1 Jealouſy 1 15 worſe, her fits preſent a "Man, 
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Like ſo many bubbles in a baſon of water, 

'Twenty ſeveralcrabbed faces ; many times 

Makes his own ſhadow his cuckold-maker. 
Webſter's White Devil, 

1. Diſtruſt "5 others ſprings, Timagoras, 

From diffidence in ourſelves. But Fifa. ſtrive, 

With th'aſſurance of my worth, and merits, 

To kill this monſter, jealouſy. 

2. *Tisa gueſt, 

In wiſdom never to be entertain'd 

On trivial probabilities ; but when 

He does appear in pregnant proofs, not faſhion'd 

By idle doubts and fears, to be receiv'd. 

They make their own horns, that are too ſecure z 

As well as ſuch as give them growth, and being 


From mere imagination. 
Maſfnger”s Bondman. 
O let their beds be chaſte ; ; and baniſh thence 
As well all jealouſy, as all offence ! 
For ſome men I have known, whoſe wives have been 
As chaſte as ice; ſuch as were never ſeen 
In wanton dalliance ; ſuch as till death, 
Never ſmelt any, but their husband's breath : 
| Yet the good man, ſtill dream'd of horns, till fearing 
His forehead would grow harder; till appearing 
To his own fancy, bull, or ſtag, or more; 
Ox at the leaſt, that was an aſs beſore. 
If ſhe would have new cloaths, he ſtraight will fear 
She loves a taylor; if ſhe ſad appear, 
He gueſſes ſoon it is cauſe he's at home ; 
If jocund, ſure ſhe has ſome friend to come; 
If ſhe be fick, he thinks no grief the felt, 
But wiſhes all phyſicians had been gelt. 
But ask her how ſhe does, ſets him a ſwearing ; 
Feeling her pulſe, is love tricks paſt the bearing: 
Poor wretched wife ! ſhe cannot look awry, ' 


But without doubt tis flat adultery : - a | 
| An 


And jealous wives there be, thatare afraid 
To entertain a Jnndſome chartber-maid. 


—_ Of all 
Our paſſions, I wonder nature made - 
The worll, ſoul jealouſy, her favourite. ; —-— 

And if it he not ſo, why took ſhe care 

That ev'ry thing ſhould give the monſter . 
And leſt us nothing, to deſtroy it with. 


Thou wond'rous yellow fiend ! 

Temper an antidote with antimony, 

And 'tis infectious: Mix jealouſy with marriage, 

It poiſons virtue : Let the child feel the ſting, 

He'll fly the honey-comb': Has ſhe one action 

* to diftruſt ? 

Davenport's Ci ity Night- Cap, 
| ——— Oh jealouſy, 

Love's eclipſe ! thou art in thy difeaſe; 

A wild mad patient; enen 


— All jealoufy 
Malt ſtill be ſtrangled in its birth; or time 
ill ſoon conſpire, to make it ſtrong enough, 
To overcome the truth. 
Sir V. Davenant's Cruel Brother. 

he fooliſh world does je louſy miſtake; 
Tis civil care, which kindneſs does improve: 
erhaps the jealous are too much awake; 
But others dully ſleep o'er thoſe they love. 

Sir V. rounder Siege of Rhodez, 
This curſed jealouſy, what ist? 
. Tis love, that hath loſt itfelf in a miſt. 
. Tis love, being frighted out of his wits, 
4. Tis love, that has a ſever got; 
Love, that is violently hot; 
put troubled with cold and trembling fits, 
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Suckling's Bronnratt, 
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82 . 
*Tis yet a more unnatural evil, 
*Tis the god of love, tis the god of love, poſſeſt with 
the devil. | | 
1. Tis rich corrupted wine of love, 
Which ſharpeſt vinegar does prove. | . 
2. From all the ſweet flow'rs which might honey make, 
It does a deadly poiſon bring. 
3 Strange ſerpent, which itſelf doth ſting ! 
. It never can ſleep, and dreams ftill awake : 
i ſtuffs up the marriage bed with thorns ; 
It gores it ſelf, it gores it ſelf, with imagin'd horns. 
Sir V Davenant's Siege of Rbodet. 
When this diſeaſe of jealouſy can find . 
A way to ſeize upon a crazy mind; 
Moſt things, inſlead of help, or giving eaſe, 
The humour feed, and turn to the diſeaſe. 
Sir Robert Howard's Veſtal Virgin. 
But fate, thou art unjuſt, in making me 
To quit the love, yet keep the jealouſy ;- 
Which is of love's fair tree the fouleſt fruit: 
A branch, whoſe nouriſhment offends the root. 
Shall jealouſy a pow'r o'er. judgment gain, 
Though it does only in the fancy reign? 
With knowledge thou art inconſiſtent ſtil] : 
The mind's ſoul Monſter, whom fair truth does kill. 
Thy 2 ſubverts ev'n nature's laws; 
For oft thou haſt effects, without a cauſe-: 
And, which thy ſtrength, or weakneſs does detect, 
Thou often haſt a cauſe without effect: 
In all thou doſt, thou ever doit amiſs; 
See what is not, or ſeeſt not that which is: 
While thou doſt live, ſickneſs does thee purſue ; 
And he who cures thee, needs muſt kill thee too. 
| E. of Orrery's Henry V. 
Through a falſe optick, madam, ſtill we ook; 
When jealouſy has once poſſeſſion took. 


E. of Orrery's Black Print. 
Hold! he is innocent, and ſhe may be: Wy 


V. 


nc. 
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Shall I skin o'er my wound, with that may bes? 
And probe no further? no, 'twill ſeſter then. 
Oh, better ſee her once in the foul act, 
And ſo conclude my torment, and her fin 
Than ſee her hourly ſinning in my thoughts! f 
| Crown's Darius. 
I have ſaid ſo much, to cure your jealouſy, 7 
As would make an old Valian truſt his 
Wiſe with a young painter, and leave her with 
Him to draw her naked. | | 
Sir V. Davenant's The Man's the Maſter, 
s in 6 £ 
1. Mirth cannot move a ſoul in agony. | 
2. Why, that's the way to choak a gibing ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace, 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools ; 
A jeſt's proſperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


8 


Shakeſpear's Love's Labour's' Loft, - 
1. And, now and then, breaks a dry biſquet-jeſt, 
Which that it may more eaſily be chew'd, 1 
He ſteeps in his own laughter. 2. Why, will that 
Make it be ſooner ſwallow'd ? 1. O, aſſure youz 
Or if it did not, yet, as Horace ſings, 
Fejunus rard flomachus wulgaria temmit; 
Mean cates are welcome ſtill to hungry a | 
 Fohnſon's Every Man out of his Humour, 
When thou doſt tell another's jeſt, therein | 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need: 
Pick out of tales, the mirth ; but not the ſin: 
He pares his apple, that would cleanly feed. 
| _ * Herbert. 
Laugh not too much; the witty man laughs leaſt : 
For wit is news only to ignorance : 
leis at thine own things laugh; leſt in the jeſt 
Thy perſon ſhare, and * conceit advance. 


94 1G N 
Make not „ abuſes : for the 
That — — 


Pick from thy mirth, like ſtones out of the ground, 
Profaneneſs, filthineſs, abuſiveneſs: 
Theſe, are the ſcum with which coarſe wits abound: 
The fine may ſpare this well, yet not go lefs. 
All things are big with jeſt : nothing that's plain, 
But may be witty, if thay halt the vein. _ 
erbert. 


My trade is jeſting now, or quibhle ſpeaking ; 
Sn trade, you'll ſay, for it's ſet up with breaking 
Randolph's Pealar. 
The wit and courage of his talk, now reſts, 
In their impatient keeping, that ſteal jeſts : 
His jeſts, who cer ſhall father, and repeat, 
Shall memory need, | 
Sir V. Davenavt. 


. 

At laſt, with ereeping crooked pace forth came 
An old old man, with beard as white as ſnow, 
That on a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did frame, 

And guide his weary gaite both to and fro; 

For his eye-ſight him failed long ygo: 
And on his arm a bunch of keys he bore, 

The which unuſed ruſt did overgrow ; 
Thoſe were the keys of ev'ry inner door, I 
But be cauld not them uſe, but kept them ſtill in ſtore, 


But very uncouth fight was to behold 
| How he did faſhion his untoward pace: 
For as he forward mov'd his footing old, 
So backward ſtill was tarn'd his wrinkled face : 
Unlike to men, who ever as they trace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead, 
This was the ancient keeper of that place, 
And foſter father of the giant dead 
His name Jenars, did his nature right aread. = 
,  Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
Ignorance 


16 N 
— 


» Ignorance | 
Thinks ſhe dath 1 advance, 
If of problems \ wake: 
Riddles, and the ſenſe forfake ; 
Which came gentle from the mules, 


Till her uttering, it abuſes.  _ - Jaber APE 
Tis nought but hews that ignorance eſteems: 
The thing poſſeſs d, is not the thing it ſeems. | bes 
; Daniel's Civil War, 
Ignorance, that ſometimes makes the þypocrite, 
Wants never miſchief ; though it oft want fear: 
For whilſt we think faith made to anſwer wit, 
Obſerve the juſtice that doth follow it. | 

| Lord Brooks's Alaham: 
Oh, to conſeſs, we know not what we ſhould, 
Is half excuſe ; we know not, what we would. 

Dr. Daune. 


. 


Heaven pities ignorance; 


She's fill the firſt, that has her pardon fign'd : 


Al ſins elſe ſee their faults, ſhe's only blind, 
Midaleion's No Help like a Woman's, 
Ignorance, when it hath purchas'd honour, | 


It cannot waeld it. 
Mahlers Dutcheſs of Malky.. 
an unjuſt ignorance offer ſo much 
rong to itlelf 7 yet I have heard that ſuch, 
or whom no language can be plain enough, 
Praiſe nought, but intricate and clouded ſtuff ; 
s if that conſcious to — — ſenſe, 
decaul know not eloquence, 
and yet — ſeem; they think that beſt muſt be, 
hat's fartheſt of from their capacity. 
May on Rutter”s Shepherd's Holyday. 
But *tis ſome juſtice to aſcribe to chance 
he wrongs you mult expect from ignorance : 
one can the moulds of their creation chuſe, 
e therefore ſhould mens ignorance excuſe, 


When 
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When born too low, to reach at things ſublime : 
"Tis rather their misfortune than their erime. 
Sir N. Davenant on E of o | 
J, alas, was ignorant of thee, 
As men have ever been'of things moſt excellent 3 
Making ſuch judgm Ent on thy beauty, as 
Aſtronomers on 
Who, when their — uſe they could not know, 
Believ'd that they were only made for ſhew. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Fair Fawourite, 
I M AIG IN ATI ON. 
Lovers and madmen have ſuch feething _ 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend - - 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends, 
The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can bold, 
The madman; while the lover, all as francick, 
See Helen's beauty in 5 brow of 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rowlin 
Deth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination, 
That if he would but apprehend ſome joy, 
It comprehends ſome bringer of that joy ; 
Or in the night, imagining ſome fear, 
How eaſy is a buſh, ſuppos'd a bear? 
Shakeſpear' s Midſummer Ni abt. Dream. 
My brain, methinks, is like an hour-glaſs, 
Wherein m "imaginations run like ſands, 
Filling up time ; but then are turn'd and turn'd : 
So that I know not what to ſtay upon, 
And leſs to put in act. 
J Every Man in his Humour 


Whill 
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Whilſt yet mine eyes do ſurfeit with delight, 
My woſull heart impriſon'd in my breaſt, 
Wiſheth to be transformed to my fight ; 
That it, like thoſe, by looking might be bleſt: 
Byt whilſt mine eyes thus greedily do gaze, 
Finding their objects over-ſoon depart, 
Theſe now the others happineſs do praiſe, 
Wiſhing themſelves that they bad been my "Jn, 3 
That eyes were heart, or that the heart were eyes; 
As covetous the other's uſe to have: 
But finding nature their requeſt denies ; 
This to each. other mutually they crave 
That ſince the one cannot the other be, 
That eyes could tlii oh rl | 
Drayton's Ideas. 
Th' o'er-watch'd weakneſs of the-fick conceit, 
Is that, which makes {mall beauty ſeem ſo great; 
Like things which hid in troubled waters lie, 
Which crook'd, ſeem ſtraight ; if ſtraight, the contrary : 
And thus our vain imagination ſhes it, 
As it conceives it, not as judgment knows it. 


| Drayton's Matilda to King John. 
Subtile opinion, * 7 


Working in man's decayed faculties, 

Cuts out and ſhapes illuſive fantaſies; 

And our weak apprehenſions, like wax 

Receive the form, and preſently convey 

Unto our dull imagination : 

And hereupon we ground a thouſand lies, 

As that we fee devils rattling in their chains; 

Ghoſts of dead men, variety of ſpirits ; | 

When our own guilty conſcience is the hell, | 
And our black thoughts, the caverns where they dwell. - 


Days Law Tricks. 
Imagination works; how ſhe can frame 


Things which are not; methinks ſhe lands afore me, 
And by the quick idea of my mind, 


1 I Could draw ber picture. 
ill Webſter's Whit Devil. 
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Odds in conceit : -Conceit, an inſtrument, 
Which though phantaſtick, breeds realities. 
The pregnant mother's ftrong imagination, 
Hath giv'n her womb a real alteration. 
Aleyn's Poiftiers, 


The little E:hiop Infant had not been 
Black in his cradle, had he not been firſt 
Black in the mother's ſtrong imagination. 
"Tis thought, the hairy child that's ſhewn about, 
Came by the mother's thinking on the picture 
Of Saint John Baptiſ in his camel's coat. 
See we not beaſts conceive, as they do fancy 
The preſent colours plac*d before their eyes ? 
We owe py'deolts unto the vary'd horſe-cloth ; 
And the white partridge to the neighb'ring ſnow.. 
Fancy can fave or kill; it hath clos d up 
Wounds when the balſam could not, and without 
The aid of ſalves: to think hath been a cure. 
For witchcraft then, that's all done by the force 
Of mere imagination. 'Fhat which can 
Alter the courſe of nature, I preſume 
You'll grant, ſhall bear more rule in petty hazards. 
Cartwright's Ordinary. 
IMPRISONMENT. 
Nay, be thou ſure, Pl well requite thy kindneſs ;. 
For that it made my impriſonment a pleaſure ;. 
Ay, ſuch a pleaſure, as incaged birds 
Conceive, when after many moody thoughts, 
At laſt by notes of houſhold harmony, 
They quite forget their — of liberty. 
Shakeſpear*s Third Part ng Henry VI. 
For as theſe tow*rs our bodies do el, © 
So our ſouls priſons verily are thoſe ;. 
Our bodies ſtopping that celeſtial light, . 
As theſe do hinder our exterior fight : 
Whereon death ſeizing, doth diſcharge the debt; 
And us at bleſſed liberty doth ſet. | 
Drayton's Jane Grey to Gildford Dudley. 


— Captivity, 
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monn_—_— Captivity, | | 
That comes with honour, 1s true liberty. 
Maffinger and Field's Fatal Dowry. 
How like | | 


A priſon's to a grave] when dead, we are 

With ſolemn pomp b t thither ; and our heirs, 
Masking their joy in falſe diſſembled tears, 

Weep o'er the hearſe: but earth no ſooner covers 
The earth brought thither, but they turn away 

With inward ſmiles, the dead no more remember'd : 


So enter'd into a priſon. 
Moffinger”s Maid of Honour, 
O that I were no farther ſenſible | 
Of my mis'ries than you are! you like beaſts 
Feel only ſtings of hunger, and complain not 
But when you're empty : But your narrow ſouls, 
If you have any, cannot comprehend 
How inſupportable the torments are, . 
Which a free and noble ſoul made captive, ſuffers: 
Moſt mis'rable men ! and what am | then, | 
That envy you? fetters though made of gold, 
Expreſs baſe thraldom 3 and all delicates 
Prepar'd by Median cooks for epicures, 
When not our own, are bitter quilts filPd-high 
With goſſamire and roſes; cannot yield 
The body foft repoſe, the mind kept waking 
With anguiſh and affliction. 8 
Maſſinger 7 Did . 


Why ſhould we murmur to be circumſcrib'd, 

As if it were a new thing to wear fetters ? 

When the whole world was meant but to confine us; 

Wherein, who walks from one clime to anather, 

Hath but a greater freedom of the priſon : | 

Our foul was the firſt captive, born to inherit 

But her own chains; nor can it be diſcharg'd, 

Till nature tire with its own weight, and then 

We are but more undone, to be at liberty. 

Shirley's Court Secret. 
Sweet 
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Sweet ſellow pris ners, "twas a crue] art 
The firſt invention to reſtrain the wing; 
To keep th' inhabitants o'ch* air cloſe captive 
That were created to sky-freedom : ſurely 
The mercileſs creditor took his firſt light, 
And priſons their firſt models from ſuch bird- loops. 
 Shirleys Bird in a Cage. 
Let them fear bondage, who are ſlaves to fear; 
The ſweeteſt freedom is an honeſt heart. 
Fobn Ford's Lady's Trial, 
Death is the pledge of reſt, and with one bail, | 
Two priſons quits; the body, and the jail. 
Biſhop King, 
A priſon is in all things like a grave, 
Where we no better privileges have 
Than dead men; nor fo good. The ſoul once fled 
Lives freer now, than when ſhe was cloiſt red 
In walls of fleſh ; and though ſhe organs want 
To act her ſwift deſigns, yet all will grant 
Her faculties more clear, now fe 
Than if the ſame conjunction, Which "= late 
Did marry her to earth, had ſtocd in force ; . 
Uncapable of death, or of divorcte / 
But an impriſon'd mind, though living, dies, 
And at one time, feels two captivities : 
A narrow dungeon which her body holds, 
But narrowꝰr body which herſelf . 
Biſhop King. 
Nature, in ſpite of FO gave us minds, 
That cannot like our bodies be y | 1 
Sir Ralph Freeman's 
Doſt thou uſe me as fond ren do 880 
Their birds, ſnew me my freedom in a. ſtring; ; 
And when thov'ſt play'd with me a while, then pull 
Me back again, to languiſh in my cage ? 
Sir V. Davenant's Unfortunate Lovers 
Her ſweetneſs i is * now, . 


J. 
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Like weeping roſes in a ſtill; and is 
Like them, ordain'd to laſt by diſſolution. 
Sir V. Davenant's Love and Honour. 
— — — But Oh, 
This diſmal place brings it again to thought! 
This looks, methinks, much like the dark 
And hidden dwelling of the winds, 
Where ſtorms ingender; which with ſudden blaſts 
Make nature tremble, and lay flat 
The ſtiffeſt piles of art. 


Bid. 


* = Captivity 

Is th'inheritance of all things finite; 

Nor can we boaſt our liberty, though we 

Are not reſtrained by ſtrong holds ; when as 

The neigb'ring air confines us, and each man 

Is thraldom's perfe& emblem: For in all, 

The foul is captive, and the body's thrall. 2 

Marriage Broker. 

 _INCONSTANCY. | 

O fair Cynthia, why do others term thee 

Inconſtant, whom I've ever found unmoveable? 

Injurious time; corrupt manners; unkind 

Men! who finding a conſtancy not to OS 

Be match'd in my ſweet miſtreſs, have chriſten'd 

Her with the name of wav'ring, waxing, and waning. ' 

Is ſhe inconſtant that keeps a ſettled ba 

Courſe, which ſince her firſt creation alters 

Not one minnte in her moving ? There is 

Nothing thought more admirable, or commendable 

In the ſea, than the ebbing and flowing; 

And ſhall the moon, from whom the ſea taketh 

This virtue, be accounted fickle for 

Increaſing and decreaſing ? Flowers in 

Their buds, are nothing worth till they beblown 3 

Nor bloſſoms accounted till they be ripe 

Fruit: And ſhall we fay then they be changeable, 

For that they grow from ſeeds to leaves, from 3 8 
2 
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To buds, from buds to their perſections? 
Then, why be not twigs that become trees ; 
Children that become men; and mornings that 
Grow to evenings ; term'd wav'ring : For that they 
Continue not at one ſtay ? Ay, but Cynthia, 
Being in her fulneſs, decayeth, as 
Not delighting in her greateſt beau 
Or with'ring when ſhe ſhould be moſt honour d. 
When malice cannot object any thing, 
Folly will; making that a vice, which is 
The greateſt virtue. What thing, my miſtreſs 
Excepted, being in the pride of her 
Beauty, and latter minute of her age, 
That waxeth young again ? ps 

. Lily's Endimion, 


Ev'n as one heat another heat expel, 
Or as one nail by ſtrength drives out another; 
So the remembrance of my ſormer love, 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Shakeſpear*s Taue Gentlemen of Verona, 
1. It is the leſſer blot, modeſty finds ; 
Women to change their ſhapes, than men their minds, 
2. Than men their minds ? | 
"Tis true: Oh heaven! Were man 
But conſtant, he were perſe& ; that one error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all fins : 
Inconſtancy falls off, ere it begins. aa 


No thou haſt lov'd me one whole day, 
To-morrow, when thou leay*ſt, what wilt thou fay ? 
Wilt thou then antedate ſome new-made vow ? - 
Or fay, that now 

We are not juft thoſe perſons, which we were ? 
Or, that oaths made in reverential fear 

Of love and his wrath, any may forſwear ? 
Or, as true deaths true marriages unty, 

So lovers contracts, images of thoſe, 

Bind but till fleep, death's image, them unloſe ? 


Or 


Or your own end to juſtify,. 
For having propos'd change and falſhood, you 
Can have no way but falſhood to be true ? | | 
Let us examine all the creatures, read 
The book of nature through, and we ſhall find 
Nothing doth ſtill the ſame ; the ſtars do wander, 
And have-their divers influence ; the elements 
Shuffle into innumerable changes 
Our conſtitutions vary; herbs, and trees * 
Admit their froſts, and ſummer: And why then 
Should our deſires, that are ſo nimble, and 
More ſubtile than the ſpirits in our blood, 
Be ſuch ſtaid things within us, and not ſhare 
Their nat ral liberty? Shall we admit a change 
In ſmaller things, and not allow it in | 
What moſt of all concerns us ? Shirloys f 

Us raytor. 
There is no muſick in a voice, 
That is but one, and ſtill the fame ; 

Inconſtancy is but a name, 
To fright poor lovers from a better choice. „3 
Jeſapb Rutter's Shepherds Holiday. 

Truth on mens tongues, ſhe ſays, does ſeldom ſit, 
But what they raſhly ſwear, they ſoon forget : - 
She ſays, they write in ſand, when they take oaths, 
And keep their vows, juſt as they wear their cloaths, 
Whilſt only they be new, and freſh 1'th' faſhion ; 
But once grown old, like words they ſpeak in paſſion, 
They lay them by forgot ; and their words leave 
With wat'ry eyes to wail the faith they gave 
To their more wat ry vows ; and then in pride, 
In ſcorn's triumphal chariot will they ride 
Over their ſpoils ; and tyrannouſly glory 
How many female trophies deck their {tory : 
So quick-heel'd Theſeus of two conqueſts vapour, 
Poor Ariadne, and the Minataure ; 
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When you had thrown the bond away? 
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And leaves fame in the labyrinth, to tell 
Of that, or himſelf, which was beaſt moſt fell: 
So did falſe Jaſon, by his vow-breach prove, 
"Twas gain he fought for, not Medea's love. 
Thus ſipp'ry ſtreams the yielding banks do court, 
Then gliding thence, ſay they but lov'd in ſport : 
Thus winds wooe flow'rs, but having of their ſmells 
Robb'd them, fly thence perfum'd to other cells. 

| Baron. 
Oh men ! Oh manners! What a medley's this 
When each man's mind more than ſace diff rent is? 
For by forms only we diſtinguiſh'd be 
One from another: But alas ! To ſee, 
We vary from ourſelves each day in mind, 
Nor know we in ourſelves, ourſelves to find. 


In thy fair breaſt, and once-fair ſoul, 
I thought my vows were writ alone; 
But others oaths ſo blurr'd the ſcroll, 
That I no more could read my own: 
And am I ſtill oblig'd to pay, 


Heath, 


Nor muſt we only part in joy; 
Our tears as well muſt be unkind : 
Weep you, that could ſuch truth deſtroy ; 
And I, that could ſuch falſeneſs find. 
Yet we may love, but on this diffrent ſcore, 
You what I am, I what you were before. 


You are not, Cynthia, better pleas'd than I, 
'That you firſt led the os þ 

Through this dark night of blind inconſtancy, 
And firſt found break of day. 


Perhaps ſo ſoon I could not diſengage; 
Having a greater ſcore ; | 
Some birds will longer hover round the cage, 
Though *twas their goal before. a 
et 


IN 
Yet ſure I meant not long to fit about 
The aſhes, when the Mae oP burnt out. 


Since now my goaler has my chains unty'd, | | 4 1 
I'll hold my hands no more 


Up at love's barr ; he is condemn d untry'd, 
That has been burnt before. 


Now that heart- ſiekneſs which ſhe gave, protects; 
Tis ſeldom that the fame plague twice infects. 
Breaſts that have known loves cruel ſlavery, | 

Are better fortify'd 


By that experience, than they « e'er can be 
By reaſon, or by pride. 


Then bluſh not, that y quench'd this am'rous. flame, 
But bluſh with me, if we two love again. 


Sir Robert Howard. 


| 


For I'm a ſchiſmatick in 101 | 
And what makes moſt abhor it, 

In me does more affection move, 
And I love the better ſor it. 


I vow, I am fo far from loving none, 
That I love every one; 

If fair I muſt, if brown ſhe be 

She's lovely ; ; — ſor ſympathy, 

'Cauſe we're alike, I love her: 

If tall, ſhe's proper ; and if ſhort 

She's humble, and I love her fort : 

Small's pretty, fat is pleaſant, ev'ry fort 
Some graceful good diſcover : 


If young, ſhe's pliant to the ſport z 
Aud if fer viſage ca areal 


Gray hairs and — yet III court. 
And ſo turn antiquary. 
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And prey on garbage. 
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INCONTINENCE, 

The ſight whereof, in his congealed fleſh, 

Infix'd ſuch ſecret ſting of preedy luſt, 
That the dry wither'd ſtock it gan refteſh, 

And kindled heat that foon in flame forth burſt : 

The drieſt wood is ſooneſt burnt to duſt. 

| bY er's Pai ue 

Virtue, as it never will be mov'd, PE, 2 
Though lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of heaven; 
So luſt, though to a radiant * link'd, 
Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 


PEI $ Heal, 
Luſt takes never joy in what i is due, 
But till leaves known delights, to ſeek out new, 
Daniel's Octavia to Anton iu. 
Take this as firmeſt ſenſe, 
Incontinence will ſorce à continence: 
Heat waſteth heat; and light defaceth light ; 
Nothing is ſpoil'd but by his proper might, 
Marſton's Courtezan, 
Luſt's s voyage hath, ,if not this courſe, this croſs ; 
Buy ne'er ſo cheap, your ware comes home with loſs. 
Dekker”*s Second Part of the Honeſt I hort. 
Luſt is a ſprite, which whoſoe'er doth raiſe ; 
'The next man that encounters boldly, lays. 
| Tourneur's Athei ef s Traget, 
Luft carries her ſharp whip 


At her own girdle. 

Wikfler%s White Devil 
Letchery ſcorns to be beholden too; 
For I have known what it receiv'd in a - 
Man's houſe, it hath ſent home again nine months 
Aſter, and lain at his door; and therefore 
The more gentleman-like fin a great deal, 


Becauſe it takes the longer time of re-payment. 
Cupid's Whirligy 


Lu 
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Luſt is like an o'er- ſwoPn river, that breaks 
Beyond all bounds ; it's a devil bred in 

The blood, nurs'd in defire, and like the 
Salamander, lives in continual fire: 

It ſprouteth larger than ivy, which embraceth, 
T wiſtech and entangleth ev'ry one within 

It's reach; and makes no choice between the god 
Cedar, and the ſtinking'ſ elder : Tis a foul 
Uſurper on the name of love, and reigns 
With greater dominion than an emp'ror : 

It is a very lep'rous itch ; it ſtains, . 

And leaves a fouler ſpot upon the ſoul, 


Than tears can waſh away. 
- - Cupid's Whirligig. 
Luſt, is a vice 


Sooner condemn'd than baniſh'd : Eas'ly ſpoke againſt, 
But yet *twill fawn as ſmoothly on our 25 | 
As Circe on the Grecian travellers, 
When ſhe detain'd them in the ſhape of beaſts. 
Maſon's Mukaſſes. 

An old man's ven'ry is very chargeable, 
There is much cookery belongs to it. 

-Middleton's Mad World my I 
Uncloath me 
Off lin's gay trappings, the proud livery 
Of wicked pleaſure, which but worn, and heated 
With the fire of entertainment and conſent, 
Like to Alcides* fatal ſhirt, tears off 
Our fleſh, and reputation both together; 
Leaving our ulc*rous follies bare and open 


To all malicious cenſure. 
Maſſingers Renigady. 

Learn from. this example, there is no truſt 
In a foundation that is built on luſt. 

Maffinger*s Duke of Milan. 

ligy In ſome.countries I hear whole ſordihips are 

dent upon a fleſhly device; yet the 
7 in the end, had nothing but French 


Vor. II. F Repen- 
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Repentance, and the curſe of furgery 


For his money. 
Henry Shirley's Martyred Soldier. 
Wenching ! why 'tis the top branch, the heart, the 
Very ſoul of pleaſure ; Fl not give a 
Chip to be an emperor, and I may 
Not curvet as often as my conſtitution 
Requires : Letchery is the monarch of 
Delight, whoſe throne is in the blood ; to which 
| All-other fins do homage, and bow like 
{| Serviceable vaſſals, petty ſubjects 
| In the dominion of the fleſh. ©. 
JW James Shirley's Grateful Servant. 
I Luſt is a gilded pill, 
Which finful nature doth preſcribe deſire: 
It mocks the ſenſe with pleaſure ; but at laſt, 
The ſhining outſide leaves a bitter taſte. 
Nabbs's Tottenham-Court. 
My lord, bad cuſtom is become 
In men a ſecond nature to deceive 
Poor virgins by their flatteries ; look back 
Into your princely honour, call that up 
To aſſiſt the fortreſs of your mind, aflail'd 
By foul unlawful paſſion : Think how baſe tis, 
To rob a filly orphan of her dowry ; 
J have no other but my virgin whiteneſs, 
Left to uphold my fame ; nought but my virtue 
Tomy inheritance : Should you deſpoil me 
Of that fair portion by your luſt, my memory, 
Would like an early roſe-bud by that tempeſt 
Die on its own ſtalk blaſted. 
| Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenſtein, 
Note but the end of all your luſtful pleaſures ; 
All breed diſeaſes, griefs, reproaches foul, 
Conſumption of the body, and the foul ; 
Ingenders ſorrows and ſottiſnneſs; 
Forgets all prudence, grows moſt inſolent ; 
Breeds the epilepſy, that falling evil, 
Begets murder, makes a man a devil; 
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O'erthrows whole families, confounds the juſt ; 

Foiſtereth in children illegitimate ; 

Corrupts all human ſweet ſociety : 

The various paths of luſt are all uneven ; 

Her pleaſures dreadful plagues, the ſcourge of heav'n. 
| | Richards Meſſallina. 

Unlawful luſt, immod rate, often brings 

A loathing, in the uſe of lawful things. 


| | 2uarles. 
Rip up the end of the intent, and ſee 
How ſhame and fear do lurk where you would walk, 
Like a pair of ſerpents in a we ly Kea rot 
Luſt ſees with pleaſure, but with doth tread. 
5 Da venpari's City Night- Cap. 
For luſt in reading beauty ſolemn grows, 
As old phyſicians in anatomy. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert. 
O traytor, luſt ! that leads us with encouragement 
To fin, and when the ſtorm is over, we're 
Beſieg d with thoughts that more lex us 
and former: For then we Ad 5 complain 
Of ſtrength, but now of weakneſs. Away, away; 
'Tis time that I were gone: The modeſt morn 
Doth bluſh in the eaſt, as if aſham'd to 
See ſo foul a raviſher. 
Sir F. Davenant's Cruel Brother. 
Men that luſt women once, no more endure them; 
In health, they loath the phyſick that did cure them. 
| ' Anthony Brewer's Love-Sick King. 
r 
The ſweat of inſtruſtry would dry, and die, 


But for the end it works to. 3 Gunkel 
akeſpear”s . 
Our remedies oft in ourſelves do lie, * 
Which we aſcribe to heav'n. The fated sky 
Gives us free ſcope 3 only doth backward pull 
Our flow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dull. 
Shakeſpear's All's well that ends well. 
F 2 Shortly 
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Shortly his fortune ſhall be lifted higher ; 
True induſtry doth kindle honour's fire. 
Shakeſpear's Cromwell. 
Virtue, though chain'd to earth, will ſtill live free ; 
And hell itſelf muſt yield to induſtry. 
ö Johnſon's Maſque, 


Here you look about | 
One at another, doubting what to do; 
With faces, as you truſted to the gods, 
That ſtill fav'd you; and cando't : But 
They are not wiſhings, or baſe womaniſh prayers, 
Can draw their aids; but vigilance, council, action: 
Which will be aſhamed to forſake. 
"Tis ſloth hate, and cowardice. 
Fohnſon's Catiline, 

Like clocks, one wheel another on muſt drive; 
Affairs by diligent labour only thrive. 

| ' Chapman's Revenge for Honour, 
The chieſeſt action for a man of _—_ 
Is never to be out of action; we ſhould think 
The ſoul was never put into the body, 
Which has ſo many rare and curious pieces, 
Of mathematical motion, to ſtand ſtill. 
Virtue is ever ſowing of her ſeeds, | 
In the trenches for the ſoldier ; in the wakeful ſtudy 
For the ſcholar ; in the furrows of the ſea 
For men of that profeſſion ; of all which 


Ariſe and ſpring up honour. Br. 

Webſter's Devils Law Caſe. 
See what theſe times are grown to; before twenty 
I ruſh'd into the world; which is indeed 
Much like the art of ſwimming: He that will attain tot 
Maſt fall plump, and duck himſelf at firſt, 
That will make him hardy and advent'rous ; 
And not ſtand putting in one foot, and ſhiver, - 
And then draw th'other after, like a quake-buttock ; 
Well, he may make a padler i'ch' world, 
From hand to mouth, but never a brave ſwimmer, 
Zorne up by the chin, as I bore up myſelf, With 


ith 
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With ſtrong induſtry that never fail'd me; 
For he that lies borne up with patrimonies, 
Looks like a long, great aſs, that ſwims with bladders 3 
Come but one prick of adverſe fortune to him, 
He ſinks, becauſe he nevertry'd to ſwim, 
When wit plays with the billows that choak'd him. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at ſeveral Weapons, 
— ̃ We have not | 
Receiv'd into our boſom, and our grace, 
A glorious lazy drone, grown fat with feeding 
On others toil 3 but an induſtrious bee, 
That crops the ſweet flow'rs of our enemies, 
And ev'ry happy evening home returns 
Loaden with wax, and honey to our hive. 
. Maſfinger's Great Duke of Florence. 
here the victory can reap | 
A harveſt crown'd with triumph; toil is cheap. 
| John Ford's Perkin Warbeck. 
If little labour, little are our gains: 
Man's fortunes are according to his pains. 


And to be rich, be diligent ; move on | 
Like heav'n's great movers that inrich the earth; 
Whoſe moments ſloth would ſhew the world undone ; 
And make the ſpring ſtrait bury all ber birth, 
Rich are the diligent, who can command | 
Time, nature's ſtock : And could his hour-glaſs fall, 
Would, as for ſeed of ſtars, ſtoop for the ſand ; 
And by inceſſant labour r all. 
4 ir N. Davenant's Gondibert. 
Induſtrious wiſdom often does prevent 
What lazy folly thinks inevitable : 
Big ſwelling clouds are by the winds blown o'er ; 
And threatning ſtorms may dwindle to a ſhow'r. 
Abaicated Prince, 
F 
As when the moon hath comforted the night, 
And ſet the world in filver of her light, 
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Herrick, ' 
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The planets, aſteriſms, and whole ſtate of heav'n, 

In beams of gold deſcending; all the winds 

Bound up in caves, charg'd not to drive abroad 

Their cloudy heads; an univerſal peace, 

Proclaim'd in ſilence of the quiet earth: 

Soon as her hot and dry fumes are let looſe, 

Storms and clouds mixing, ſuddenly put out 

'The eyes of all theſe glories: The creation 

Turn'd into chaos, and we then defire | 

For all our joy of life, the death of fleep : 

So when the glories of our lives, mens loves, 

Clear conſciences, our fames, and loyalties, 

That did us worthy comfort, are eclips d; 

Grief and diſgrace invade us: and for all 

Our night of life beſides, our misry craves 

Dark earth would ope, and hide us —_ graves. | 
't Chapman's Firft Part of Byron's Conſpiracy, 
1 | What grief can be, but time doth make it leſs ? 

| But infamy, time never can ſuppreſs. 


Drayton's Reſamund to Henry. 
We're 


His violent act has een drawn blood of honour, 
And ſtain'd our honours, 
Thrown ink upon the forehead of our ſtate, 
Which envious ſp'rits wilt dip their pens into 
After our death; and blot us in our tombs : 
For that which would ſeem treaſon in our lives, 
Is laughter when we're dead. Who dares now whiſper, 
That dares not then ſpeak out; and ev'n proclaim, 
With loud words, and broad pens, our cloſeſt ſhame. 
| Tourneur's Revenger's Tragedy, 
Your grace hath ſpoke like to your ſilver years 
Full of confirm'd gravity ; for what is it to have 
A flatt'ring falſe inſcription on a tomb; 
And in mens hearts reproach ? the bowelV'd corps 
May be ſear'd in; but with free tongue I ſpeak, 
The faults of great men through their ſear-cloths break. 
| Taurnturs Revenger's 2 
| ame 
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Shame ever ſlicks cloſe to the ribs of honour ; 


Great men are never ſound men after it : 
It leaves ſome ach or other in their names till, 
Which their poſterity feels at ev'ry weather. | 
Middleton”'s Mayor nborough. 
He breaths moſt accurſt, FW | 
Who lives ſo long, to ſee his name die firſt. 

Middleton, Bid. 
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1. I am rapt, and cannot 
Cover the monſtrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any ſize of words ! 
2. Let it go naked, men may ſee't the better. 
| | Shakeſpear's Timon, 
This is the world's foul z © 


Of the ſame piece is ev'ry flattrer's ſpirit : 

Who can call him his friend, 

That dips in the ſame diſh for, in my knowing, 
Timon has been to this lord as a father, 

And kept his credit with his bounteous purſe : 
Supported his eſtate; nay, 7:mon's money 

Has paid his men their wages. He ne'er drinks, 
But 7:mon's ſilver treads pon his lip; 

And yet, oh, ſee the — of man, 
When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape! 
He does deny him, in reſpect of his, 

What charitable men afford to beggars. 


Religion groans at it | 
| | Shakeſpear's Timon. . 
Merit, by ingratitude crack'd, Ke 
Requires a firmer cementing than words; 
And he ſhalt find it a much harder work, 
To folder broken hearts, than ſhiver'd glaſs. 
Chapman's Second Part of Byron's Conſpiracy, 
Such the rewards of great employ ments are, 
Hate kills in peace, whom fortune ſpares in war; 
And this is that high grace of kings we ſeek, 
Whoſe favour, and whoſe wrath conſumes alike. 
F 4 Daniel's Philotas. 
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He that doth publick good for multitudes; 
Finds few are truly grateful. 

Marſflon's Sophonisba, 


There's ev'n the general thanks of all — 3 
When they have all a kingdom can impart : 
They write above it till, their own deſert. 
Middlton's Mayer of  Quinborough. 
Good Service 
To a malicious and ingrateful prince, 
Are rather cauſes of ſuſpect, than love; 
And when mens actions do tranſcend reward, 
They then deſcend to puniſhment. | 
Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenſtiin 
For vicious natures, where they once begin 
To take diſtaſte, and purpoſe no requital; 
The greater debt they owe, the more they hate. 
May's Agrippina. 
None are ingrate, who have no favour found. 
E. of Orrery's Muſtaphe. 
nn 
If light wrongs touch me not, 
No more ſhall great; if not a few, not many: 
There's nought ſo ſacred with us, but may find 
A ſacrilegious perſon ; yet the thing is 
No leſs divine, *cauſe the prophane can reach it. 
Johnſon's New Inn. 
They that do pull down churches, and deface 
The holieſt altars, cannot hurt the Godhead. 
A calm wiſe man may ſhew as much true valour, 
Amidſt theſe popular provocations, 
As can an able captain ſhew ſecurity, 
By his brave con duct, through an enemy's country. 
A wiſe man never goes the peoples Way 5 ; 
But as the planets ſtill move contrary 12 
To the world's motion; ſo doth he to opinion: 
He will examine, if thoſe accidents 
Which common ſame calls injuries, happen to him 


Deſervedly, or no ? come they defervedly ? 


They 


They are no wrongs then; but his puniſhments : 
If undeſervedly, and he not guilty? _- 
The doer of them, firſt ſhould bluſh, not he. 


The purpoſe of an injury; tis to vex 
And trouble me: now nothing can do that 


To him that's truly valiant. He that is affected 
With the leaſt injury, is leſs than it. 

It is but reaſonable to conclude + 

That ſhould be ſtronger ſtill, which hurts, than that 
Which is hurt: now, no wickednd6 3 is ſtronger | 
Than what oppoſeth it ; not fortune's ſelf, 

When ſhe encounters virtue, but comes off 

Both lame and leſs. Why ſhould a wiſe man then 
Confeſs himſelf the weaker, by the feeling 

Of a fool's wrong ? There may an injury 

Be meant me; I may chuſe, if I will take it: 

But we are now come to that delicacy 

And tenderneſs of ſenſe, we think an inſolence 
Worſe than an injury; bare words worſe than deeds : 
We are not ſo much troubled with the wrong, 

As with the opinion of the wrong : Like children, 


We are made afraid with vizards. Such poor ſounds: + 


As is the lie, or common words of ſpite, 
Wiſe laws thought never worthy a revenge ; 
And 'tis the narrowneſs of human nature, 


Our poverty, and beggary of ſpirk, 


To take exception at theſe things. He laugh'd 


at me! 

He broke a jeſt ! a third took place of me 
How moſt ridiculous quarrels are all theſe? 
Notes of a queafy, and'fick ſtomach, labouring 
With want of a true injury ! the main part 
Of che wrong, is our vice of taking it 

Jabnſon, Lis. 
Though I am tame and bred up with my wrongs, 
Which are my foſter 3 3 I may leap 

3 


Like 


I N J rog 


Fobnſo s New Inn, 
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Like a hand-wolf into my natural wildneſs, 
And do an outrage. | 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy. 
1. Menof your ranks 
Muſt put up injuries, and render thanks. 
2. He tells you true, it may be our caſe ; 
Shall we upon complaint of men fo baſe 
Bequeſtion'd ? no, cedars, are cedars ſtill ; 
The valley muſt.not dare to climb the hill: 
Poor men muſt ſuffer, rich do what they will. 
| | Dauborne*s Poor Man's Comfort. 
For evils which are gainſt another done, 
Repentance makes no fatisfaQtion 
To him that feels the ſmart. _ 
Villinss Miſeries of enforced Marriage. 
& fs os. 3 7 44 be * 
The lion licks the ſores of filly wounded ſheep ; 
The dead man's corps may cauſe the crocodile to weep ; 
'The waves that waſte the rocks refreſh the rotten reeds : 
Such ruth the wrack of innocence in cruel creatures 


breeds. | 
Mirror for Magiſtrates, 

What ſtronger breaſt- plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that has his quarrel juſt ; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice 1s corrupted. | 

Shakeſpear's Second Part of K. Hen, VI. 
"Tis a knaviſh piece of work; but what of 
That ? your majeſty, and we that have free 
Souls, it touches us not: let the gall'd jade 
Winch, our withers are unwrung, 


Shakeſpear's Hamltt. 
A juſt man cannot fear ; 

Not, though the malice of traducing tongues, 

The open vaſtneſs of a tyrant's ear, 

The ſenſeleſs rigour of the wreſted laws, 

Or the red eyes of - ftrain'd authority, 


Should, 
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Should, in a point meet all, to take his liſe; | 

His innocency is armour gainſt all theſe. ah 
Fohyfo's Pottaſter: 


O innocence the ſacred amulet 
Gainſt all the poiſons of infirmity, 
Of all misfortunes, injury and death 
That makes a man in tune ſtill in himſelf : 
Free from the hell to be his own accuſer, 
Ever in quiet, endleſs joys enjoying; 
No ftrife, nor no ſedition in his pow'rs : 
No motion in his will againſt his reaſon ;- 
No thought gainſt thought, nor as twere in the confines 
Of wiſhing and repenting, doth poſſeſs , 
Only a wayward and tumultuous peace; 
But all parts in him friendly and ſecure : 
Fruitful of all beſt things in all worſt ſeaſons, 
He can with ev'ry wiſh, be in their plenty; 
When, the infectious guilt of one foul crime, 
Deſtroys the free content of all our time. 
Chapman's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
That innocence is not enough to ſave, 
Where good, and greatneſs, fear, and envy have.. 
Lord Brooke's Muſtapha. 
I have no other hope ;. who bears a ſpotleſs breaſt, 
Doth want no comfort elſe, how e er diſtreſt. 
Dauberne's Poor Man's Comfart. 
- All your attempts | | 
Shall fall on me, like brittle ſhafts on armour, , 
That break themſelves z or like waves againſt a rock 
That leave no ſign of their ridiculous fury 
But foam and ſplinters: My innocence like theſe 
Shall ſtand triumphant, and your malice ſerve 
But for a trumpet, to proclaim my conqueſt; 
Nor ſhall you, though you do the worſt fate can, 
How e*er condemn, affright an honeſt man. 
Meſſinger and Field's Fatal Doxury. 


1 Innocence 
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Innocence unmov'd 
At a falſe accuſation, doth the more 
Confirm itſelf; and guilt is beſt diſcover'd 


By its own fears. | 
 Nabbs's Brid:. 


We muſt have doves and ſerpents in our heart; 
But how they muſt be marſhall'd, there's the art : 
They muſt agree, and not be far aſunder ; 
The dove muſt hold the wily ſerpent under: 
Their natores teach what places they muſt keep; 
The dove can fly, the ſerpent only creep. 
x Quarles. 


Misfortune may benight the wicked ; ſhe 
Who knows no guilt, can fink beneath no fear. 
Habbington's Queen of Arragon. 
"Tis modeſty in fin to practice ev*ry 
Diſguiſe to hide it from the world : 
But creatures free from guilt, affect the ſun, 
And hate the dark; becauſe it hides their innocence. 
Sir V. Davenant's Cruel Brother. 
She ne'er ſaw courts, yet courts could have undone 
With untaught looks, and an unpractis'd heart; 
Her nets, the moſt prepar d could never ſhun ; 
For nature ſpread them in the ſcorn of art. 


She never had in buſy cities been ; 
Ne'er warm'd with hopes, nor e'er allay'd with fears: 
Not ſeeing puniſhment, could gueſs no fin; - 
And fin not ſeeing, ne'er had uſe of tears. 
Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert. 
I'll rather to a puniſhment ſubmit, 
Than to the guilt of what may merit it. 
Ms E. of Orrery's Tryphon. 
Since ſtill my duty did my actions ſteer, | 
I'll not diſgrace my innocence by fear ; 
Leſt I the ſaving of my life repent : 
Tl rather bear, than merit puniſhment. 
E. of Orrery's Muſtapha. 
Innocence 
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Innocence 
Conceal'd, is the ſtol'n pleaſure of the gods; 
Which never ends in ſhame, as that of men 
Doth oft-times do: But like the ſun breaks forth; ' 
When it hath gratify'd another world, q 
And to our unexpecting eyes appears 
More glorious through its late obſcurity. 
| Fountain's Rewards of Virtue; 
If: N.:&. $1R 6&6 F: 3 OK 
Our wanton humour with beſt council fits; 
The ſage inſtructions of the wiſe man's mouth, 
Do ſound harſh muſick in the ears of youth. 
Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
If todo, were as eaſy as to know | 8 
What were good to do, chapels had been churches; 
And poor mens cottages, princes palaces. 
He is a good divine, that follows his 
Own inſtructions; I can eaſier | 
Teach twenty what were good to be done, than 
To be one of the twenty to follow 
My own teaching : 'The brain may deviſe laws 
For the blood, but a hot temper leaps o'er 
A cold decree, "£335 | 
Shakeſpear's Merchant of Venice. 
Your voice, our muſick when you ſpeak, we give 
To thoſe who teach the myſteries above, | 
That their perſuaſion we may ſoon believe; 
For doctrines thrive, when we our teachers love. 
Sir V. Davenant to the Queen. 
7 0 1. 
Death, I fear me, 
Swooning deſtruction, or ſome joy too fine, 
Too ſubtle- potent, and too ſharp in ſweetneſs, 
For the capacity of my rude pow'rs ; 
I fear it much, and I do fear beſides, - 
That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The flying enemy, | | 


Shakefpear”s Troilus and Creſſida. 
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Indeed, true gladneſs doth not always ſpeak : 
Joy bred, and born but in the tongue, is weak. 
Fohnſon on the Coronation, 
Swell, ſwell, my joys : and faint not to declare 
Yourſelves as ample,. as your cauſes * 
| TFohnſon's Sej anus. 
True joy is only hope put out of fear; 7 
And honour hideth error ev'ry where. 
: Lord Brooke's Alahan, 
Joys that are born unlook'd for ; are born dumb. 
Dekker and Webfter's Weſtward Hoe, 
For danger's ſauce gives joy a bettertaſte. - 


True Trojan, 


Gently my joys diſtil; 
Leſt you ſhould break the veſſel, you ſhou d fill. 


| : Suckling*s Goblins. 
Joy never feaſts ſo high, 
As when the firſt courſe is of miſery. 
5 Suckling's Aglaura. 
Joys are not joys, that always ſtay ; 
And conſtant pleaſures don't delight, but cloy. 
N Alex. Bron. 


* 


Oh there was a time 
I could have heard ſuch ſounds with raging joys; 
But now it comes too late : 
Give blind men beauty; muſick to the deaf; 
Give proſp'rous winds to ſhips that have no fails ; 
Their joys will be like mine. 
Fane's Sacrifice. 

All ſhew'd as freſh, and fair, and innocent, 

As virgins to their lovers firſt ſurvey ; : 
Joy'd as the ſpring, when March his ſighs has ſpent, 

And April's ſweet raſh tears are dry'd by May. 


And this conſed' rate joy ſo ſwell'd each.breaſt, 
That joy would turn to pain without a vent, 
Therefore their voices heav'n's renown expreſt; 
Though tongues ne er reach, what minds ſo nobly meant. 


Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert. 
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My joys, like men in crowds, preſs out ſo faſt ; | 
They ſtop by their own numbers, and their haſte. 
Sir Robert Howard"s Veftal Virgin. 
Wonder and joy fo faſt together flow, 
Their haſte to paſs, has made their paſſage flow ; 
Like ſtruggling waters in a veſſel pent, : 
Whoſe crowding drops choak up the narrow vent. 
Sir Robert Howard's Indian Queen: 
Wiſe Heaven doth ſee it as fit 
In all our joys to give us ſome allays, 
As in our ſorrows comforts : When our fails 
Are fill'd with happieſt winds, then we moſt need 
Some heavineſs to ballaſt us. g 
' .  Fountain's Rewards of Virtue. 
There is no ſtate, in which the bounteous Gods 
Have not plac'd joy, if men would ſeek it out. 
| | ' Crown's Darius. 
7 U D @& &. 
So conſtantly the judges conſtrue laws; 
That all agree ſtill with the ſtronger cauſe: 


Mirror for Magiſtr ates. 
I have ſeen, 


When after execution, judgment hath. 
Repented o'er his doom. 
Shakeſpear's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

He hath ſuch a judge, a _ learned, * 
So ſull of equity, 85 noble, ſo notable; 
In the progreſs of his life, ſo innocent; 
In the manage of his office ſo incorrupt; 
In the paſſages of ſtate ſo wiſe; in 
Affection to his country ſo religious; 
In all his ſervices to the king ſo 
Fortunate and exploring, as envy 
It ſelf cannot accuſe, or malice vitiate : 
Whom all lips will open to commend ; and 
In their hearts will erect altars, and ſtatues, 
Columns, and obelisks, pillars, and pyramids, 
To the perpetuity of his name and mem'ry. . 

Chapman and Shirley's Admiral of France. 


— 
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This one more leſſon, out of the events 
Of theſe affairs now paſt, that whatſoever 
Charge or commiſſion judges have from us, 
They ever make their aim ingenuous juſtice ; 
Not partial for reward, or ſwelling favour ; 
To which if your king ſteer you, ſpare to obey 
For when his troubled blood is clear, and calm, 
He will repent that he purſu'd his rage, 
Before his pious law; and hold that Judge 
Unworthy of his place, that lets his cenſure 
Float in the waves of an imagin'd favour : 
This ſhipwracks in the haven ; and but wounds 
Their conſcience, that ſmooth the ſoon ebb'd humour; 
Of their incenſed king. | 

Chapman and Shirley's Admiral of France, 
He was then a judge, and in Cathedra, | 
In which he could not err; it may be your 
Lordſhip's caſe : out of the chair and ſeat 
Of juſtice, he hath his frailties, 1s loos'd 
And expos'd to the conditions of other 
Human natures ; ſo ev'ry judge, your lordſhips 
Are not ign'rant hath a kind of priv'lege 
While he is in Rate, office and being; 
And although he may quead ſe, internally, 
And privateiy, be guilty of -brib'ry of 
Juſtice ; yet guoad nos, and in publick, 
He is an upright and innocent judge : 
We are to take no notice, nay, we deſery'd 
To ſuffer, if we ſhould detect or ſtain 
Him; for in that, we diſparage th' office, 
Which is the king's, and may be our own ; but 
Once remov'd from his place by juſt diſhonour 
Of the king, he is no more a judge, but 
A common perſon, whom the law takes hold 
On ; and we are then to forget what he 
Hath been; and without partiality, 
To ſtrip and lay him open to the world, 
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A counterfeit and corrupt judge. As for 
Example, he may, and ought to flouriſh 
In his greatneſs, and break any man's neck, 
With as much facility as a jeſt ; 
But the caſe being alter'd, and he down, 
Ev'ry ſubject ſhall be heard : A wolf may | 
Be apparelPFd in a lamb-skin ; and if " 
Ev'ry man ſhould be afraid to ſpeak truth, 
Nay and more than truth ; if the good of the 
Subject, which are clients, ſometimes require 
It, there would be no remove of officers ; 
If no remove, no motions; if no motion 
In court, no heat; and by conſequence but 
Cold terms : take away this moving, this removing 
Of judges, the law may bury itſelf 
In buckram, and the kingdom ſuffer for 
Want of a due execution. 
Chapman and Shirley's Admiral of France. 
Fly, judges fly, corruption's in your court ; 
The judge of truth, hath made your judgment ſhort : 
Look fo to judge, that at the latter day 
Ye be not judg'd with thoſe that wend aſtray ; 
Who paſſeth judgment for his private gain, 
He well may judge, he is adjug'd to pain. 
J. Lodge and R. Green's Looking-glaſs for Lond. and 1070 ö 
It well becomes that judge to nod at crimes, 
That does commit greater __ and lives. F 
ourneur's Revenger's Tra 
This is the court ſure, whole eminence — 
Fair juſtice? ſeat is here; who ſits on high 
That no man ſhould ſuf pect partiality : 
Here in rich purple clad, her follow'rs go; 
Each man for his deſert, and not for ſhew. - | 
Th'oppreſs'd poor man's advocate, whoſe unſeed tongues 
Turn willing orators, retort the wrongs | 
Upon the oppreſſor's head: Their brains are troubl'd 
About affairs of ſtate, the kingdom's good ; 
While others ſleep ſecure, tele ſpend their blood: 


Out- 
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Out-watch. the tedious night, only to gain 
Titles of honour, hardly worth the pain. 
| Dauborne's Poor” Man's Comfort, 
1. He ſpeaks with others tongues, and hears mens ſuits 
With others ears: Will ſeem to ſleep o'th'bench 
Only to entrap offenders in their anſwers; * 
Dooms men to death by informativn ; 
Rewards by hear-lay. 2. Then the law to him 
Is like a foul black cob-web to a ſpider ; 
He makes it his dwelling, and a priſon 
To intangle thoſe ſhall feed him. 
17 Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malhy, 
What can innocence hope for, . 
When ſuch as fit her judges are corrupted ? 
Maſfinger's Maid of Honour, 
1. Men that are eminent in law,' are wont 
To be ambitious of honour. 
2. Oh, fir ! *tis a maxim in our politicks, 
A judge deſtroys a mighty practiſer: 
When they grow rich and lazy, they are ripe 


For honour. 
Shirley's Honoria and Mammon. 
When ſuperior juſtice | 
Makes us her inſtrument, ſhould we be partial 
I'trexecution 3; twere to mock the pow'r 


And call down juſtice ? | 
1 Nabbss Hannibal and Scipio. 
— — For in a government 
Th'offence is greateſt in the inſtrument 
That hath the pow'r to puniſh ; and in laws, 
The author's trepaſs makes the fouleſt cauſe 
| Nabbs's Microcoſmus. 
. Who painted juſtice blind, did not declare 
What magiſtrates ſhould be, but what they are : 
Not ſo much cauſe they rich and poor ſhould weigh 
In their juſt ſcales alike ; but becauſe they 
Now blind with bribes, are grown ſo weak of fight, 


They'll ſooner feel a cauſe, than ſee it right. 
ä Heath's Claraſtella 
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Give ev'ry man thine ear; but few thy voice: 
Take each man's cenſure, but reſerve thy judgment. 
Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 


Take our good meaning ; for our judgment fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our fine wits, 
Shakeſpear's Romeo and Fulict. 
Mens judgments ſway, on that fide fortune leans. 
Chapman's Wideu's Tears, 


Your reaſon and your will are much the ſame ; 
You can defire nothing but what that does : 
Firſt, having weigh'd and ponder'd well each ſcruple 
That may object itſelf, commend as good 
For whatſoever bounds our affection, 
Mutt firſt appear unto 2 lovely; 
It ſtanding cent inel, 9 joning all 
That paſs unto the cloſet of the will. 
Mead's Combat of Love and Friengſbig. 

You bring a judgment deeper than the ſea : 
ns ON aw ca lafeſt be, 

in your r pths we may endure 
All empire's ſudden ſtorms, and ſleep ſecure. 

Sir V. Davenant on the Reſtauration; 

How can your judgment, as profound as ſeas, 
Be lik'd by thoſe whom fears of depth diſpleaſe ? 
That ſo of deeper knowledge are afraid, 
As women are with depths of ſeas diſmay'd : 
Who rather truſt thoſe rivers where they ma 
Still ſee the dreaded bottom of their way : 
Whilſt more experienc'd ſeamen ſhallows ſhun, 
And hoiſt all fails, where deeper channels run. 
But as the Spaniards, whom mere wind and chance 
Did weſtward lead, and to wild thrones advance, 
Thought to walk on with empire, till they came 
Where the declining ſun does quench his flame; 
Till they did reach the — of light, 
And law him ſteal into the bed of night: 


4 


Then. 


That would inſtru wiſe nature to be grave, 
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Then thought, they could that ſpacious empire ſway, 
Whilſt lazily, they ſtretch'd in arbours lay. 

Vet ſoon, unable grown to manage more 

Than what with eaſe grew ſubject to their pow'r, 
They check'd each pilot that would further go, 
And ſeem'd ſufic'd with what they firſt did know; 
Leſt yielding to know more, their knowledge might 
To others walks become a happy light. | 

So when opinion, that outrageous wind, 

Which ſwells and drives the people's ſailing mind; 
And when fantaſtick chance which does it ſteer, 
Had brought theſe in, to rule wild empire here, 
They thought to ſit at everlaſting eaſe 

In clouds ; and there from airy palaces, 

Drop fruitful ſhow'rs of edicts over all, 

Softly as ſnow that does in feathers fall : 


But as cold ſnow, when it a while is felt, 


Does heat that hand that after does it melt ; 

So they, though cool at firſt, did quickly draw 
Forth heat, that did their pow'r as quickly thaw. 
Then finding they lack'd knowledge to diſcharge 


That ſway, which firſt they promis'd to inlarge, 


They poorly meant this empire to contract, 
Leſsning their ſtage where few were fit to act: 
Treating all thoſe, as ſtrangers and as ſpies, 
That boldly durſt adventure to be wiſe : 
Proudly confirming others knowledge, by 


Bounds of their own confin'd capacity, 


Sir V. Dawvenant on the Reflauration. 
Juſtice hath laid her ſword within your reach : 
And you have power to ſheath it ſo; that where 
You execute, you may a murder do, or facrifice. 

Sir V. Dawenant's F uft Ialian. 

If judgment could in ſolemn dulneſs lie, 
Which weaker rulers wear for gravity, | 
Then thoſe muſt needs tranſcendent judgments have, 


A wel! 
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A well-eſtabliſh'd judgment, ſuch as yours, | 
By perfe& ſtrength as certainly ſecures 
The aims of pow'r, as what ſhe does poſſeſs; 
And empire ever muſt intend increafe : 
Empire, the tide of reſtleſs greatneſles, 
Shov'd on at land, as rivers are from ſeas ; 
Which at no mark can any moment ſtay, 
But when it cannot riſe, muſt ebb away. 
And as your judgment can ſo greatly do, 
Pieſerve poſſeſſion, and inlarge it too; 
So can — 41 ons works proceed, . _ 
Without thoſe ſhifts which weaker judgments need: 
In its known forces ſafe, as armies are, wh 
Whoſe fame before the battle, ends the war. 
Not ſpreading files to cover ſpacious ground, 
Whilſt many drums beat loud, and trumpets ſound ; 
Whilſt many feigned enſigns all the day 
Their glorious colours to the foe diſplay ; 
Yet baſely cautious, all at night lie cloſe, 
Arm'd and intrench'd in a contracted groſs. 

Sir V. Davenant on the Reftauration, 
Let none direct thee what to do or ſay, 
Til! thee thy judgment of the matter ſway ; 
Let not the pleaſing many thee delight, : 
Firſt judge, if thoſe whom thou doſt pleaſe, Judge night, 
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Nought is on earth more ſacred or divine, 
That gods and men do equally adore 
Than this ſame virtue, that doth right define; | 
For — themſelves, whence mortal men im- 
plore 
Right in their wrongs, are rul'd by righteous lore 
Of higheſt Jove, who doth true juſtice deal 88 
To his inferior gods; and evermore 
Therewith contains his heav'nly commonweal : 


The skill whereof to princes hearts he doth reveal. 
Well 
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Well therefore did the antique world invent, 
Th at juſtice was a god of ſov'reign grace; 

And altars unto him, and temples lent, 
A nd heav'nly honours in the higheſt place : 
Calling him great Ofris, of the race 

Of tb'old Egyptian kings, that whilome were; 
With feigned colours ſhading a true caſe : 

For that Ofyris while he lived here, 

The juſteſt man alive, and erueſt did appear, 

e s Fairy Nuten 


1. Yet ſome ſhew pity. 

2. I ſhew it moſt of all, cir is ite; 
For then I pity thoſe, I do not know ; 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence, would after ga Bal wrong 3 
And do him ri as that anſw” ring one 


Lives not to 
Shakeſpear's Meaſure * Meaſure, 
May one be pardon'd, and retain th' 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offences gi ed hand may ſhove by juſtice 3 ; 
And oft *tis ſeen, the 5 59 prize itſelf 
Buys out the law; but *tis not ſo above: 
There, is no ſhuffling ; there, the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourſelves compel d, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 


To give in evidence. 
Shakefpear*s Ha nil. 
— — — — The gods 
Grow angry with your patience : Tis their care, 
And muſt be yours, that guilty men eſcape not: 
As crimes do grow, jultice ſhould rouze itſelf. 
Johnſon's Catiliu 
Juſt men are only free, the reſt are ſlaves: 
Chapman's Ceſar and Pony. 
—— There's no needle 
In a ſun-dial, placd upon his ſteel, 
In ſuch a tender poſture that doth tremble, 


The 
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The timely dial being held amiſs, | 
And will ſhake ever, till you hold it right, 
More tender than himſelf, in any thing, 
That he concludes in juſtice for the ſtate : 
For as a fever held him, he will ſhake 
When he is ſigning any thing of weight, 
Leſt human frailty ſhould miſguide his juſtice. 
C and Shirley's Admiral of France. 
Clear-ey'd Area next, with rev'rend browl  - 
Clad in cœleſtial hue, which beſt ſhe likes, 
Comes with her balance, and her ſword, to ſhew 
That firſt her judgment weighs, before it ſtrikes. 
„ Daniel's Goddeſſes. 
Offences urg d in publick, are made worſe; 
The ſhew of juſtice aggravates deſpight. 
The multitude, that look not to the cauſe, 
Reſt fatify'd, ſo it ſeem done by laws. 
i Daniel's Civil War. 
If but one virtue did adorn a king, 
It would be juſtice ; many great defects 
Are veil'd thereby : Whereas each virtuous thing 
In one who is not juſt, the world ſuſpects. 
| : E. of Sterline's Darius. 
If what were beſt for them that do offend, 
Laws did inquire, the anſwer muſt be grace; 
If mercy be ſo large, where's juſtice place? 
Lord Brooke's Muſtapha. 
1. Juſtice that makes princes like the gods, draws 
$ unto the ſenate, 
Thet with impartial balance we may poize 
The crimes and innocence of all offenders. 
Dur preſence, can chace brib'ry from the laws; 
e beſt can judge, that hears himſelf the cauſe, 
True, mighty duke, it beſt becomes our places, 
[0 have our light from you, the ſon of virtue: 
ubject authority, for gain, love or fear, 
ft quits the guilty, and condemns the clear. 
Marſton's In/atiate c—_ 
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Juſtice, like lightning, ever ſhould appear 
To few mens ruin, but to all men's fear. 
| ' "Seavenam, the N oman- Hater. 


Ja Wich an equal ſcale 


He weighs th'offences betwixt man and man 

He is not ſo ſooth'd with adulation, | 

Nor mov'd with tears, to wreſt the courſe of juſtice 

Into an unjuſt current, t* oppreſs th innocent; 

Nor does he make the laws 

Puniſh the man, but in the*man the cauſe. * 

4 —_ id, 

When juſt revenge hath a right level made, 
Home to the head ſhe may the arrow bring; 

And when provoked juſtice-draws her blade, 
Into the fire ſhe will the ſcabbard fling. 

Juſtice and ſin ſhould keep an equal race; 

If fins do gallop, juſtice muſt not pace. 7 

| Aleyn's Henry VII. 

This noble youth, a ſtranger t every thing 

But gallantry ; ignorant in our laws and cuſtoms, 

Has made perchance, | 

In ſtrange ſeverity, a forfeit of himſelf ; 

But ſhould you take it, 

The gods when he is gone, will ſure revenge it: 

If from the ſtalk you pull this bud of yirtue, 

Before it has ſpread, and ſhewn itſelf abroad, 

You do an injury to all mankind; - _ 

And pablick miſchief, cannot be private juſtice. 


Suckling's Goblin. 


The miſer's gold, the painted cloud 
Of titles, that make vain men proud; 
The courtier's pomp, or glorious ſcar 


Got by a ſoldier in the war; 


Can hold no weight with his brave mind, 


That ſtudies to preſerve mankind. 


Sir W. Davenant's News from Plymouth, 
: T hou 
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Thou may'ſt not theſe condemn, and thoſe abſol xe. 
Juſtice, when equal ſcales ſhe holds, is blind 
Nor cruelty, nor mercy change her mind: 
When ſome eſcape for that which others die, 
Mercy to thoſe, to theſe is cruelty. | * 
A fine and ſlender net the ſpider weaves, | ; 
Which little and ſlight animals receives; 


And if ſhe catch a common bee or fly, - 
They with a piteous groan and murmur die x {'. 
But if a waſp or hornet the entrap, - - 


They tear her cords, like Sampſon, and eſeape: 
So like flie, the poor offender dies 
But like the Waſp, the rich eſcapes, and flies. 


- Denham 
Juſtice muſt be from. violence exempt ; 
But fraud's her only object of contempt : 
Fraud in the Fox, force in the lion dwells 3 
But juſtice both from human hearts expells ; _ 
But he's the greateſt monſter, without doubt, 
Who is a wolf within, a ſheep without. 
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ND ſince ti definition of a king, 

Is for to have of people governance, 4 
\ddrels thee firſt, above all other thing, | | 
To put thy body to ſuch ordinance; 

That thy virtue, thine honour may advance 
or how ſhould princes govern their regions,” . 
That cannot duly guide their own perſons ? 
| | Sir David Lindſay. 

Among all other p aſtime and pleaſure, | | 

ow 1n thine adoleſcent yeares young, 
Vouldit thou each day ſtudy but halt an hour 
tb, be regiment of princely governing 3 
ho o thy people it were a pleaſant thing: 

+= 
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There might'ſ thou find thine own vocation, 

How thou ſhould ſt uſe the ſcepter, ſword, and crown, 
| Sir Dawid Lindſay, 

Let juſtice mix'd with mercy them amend ; 

Have thou their hearts, thou haſt enough to ſpend : 

And by the contrair, thou'rt but king of bone, 

From time that their heartes, are from thee gone. 


. , Bid. 
Abuſe of pow'r abaſeth princes all. 
In throne on earth, a prince as god doth fit ; 
And as a god, no juſtice ſhould omit. 


Mirror tr ates, 
Right is of itſelf moſt ſtrong; _ . 
No kingdom got by cunning, can ſtand long. 
| Mark's Luff's Dominion. 
1. But who dares tell a prince he goes aſide ? 
2. His conſcience beſt, if wiſdom were his guide: 
1. But they are great, and may do what they will : 
2. Great, if much good; not great, if they do ill. 
But we muſt yield to what princes will have. 
2. He is no prince, that is jon's ſlave. 
1. Be what he will, his pow'r is over-ſtrong. 
2. Heay*ns will not ſuffer ſin to flouriſh long. 
| Brandon's Octavia 
*Tis greater care, to keep, than get a crown. 
Virtue doth raiſe by ſmall degrees you ſee : 
Where in a moment fortune caſts us down. 
And ſurely thoſe that live in greateſt place, 
Muſt take great care, 10 be ch as they ſeem: 
They are not princes, whom ole titles grace ; 
Our princely virtues, we ſhould moſt eſteem. 
Brandon's Ofavii. 
The love of kings is like the blowing of 
Winds, which whiltle ſometimes gently among 
The leaves, and ſtraightway turn the trees up by 
The roots; or fire, which warmeth afar off, 
And burneth near hand; or the ſea, which makes 
Men hoiſe their fails in a flattering calm, 1 
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By appointment ; if they frown, who dares call 
Them unconſtant ? if bewray ſecrets, who 
Will term them untrue? if they fall to other 
Loves, who trembles not, if he call them unfaithful ? 
In kings there can be no love, but to queens: 
For as near muſt they meet in majeſty, 9 
As they do in affection. 
It is requiſite to ſtand aloof from 
King's love, Jove, and lightning. 
#4 S091 Lillys Alexander and Campaſpe. 
Kings are earth's gods: In vice their law's their will ; 
And if Fove ſtray, who dares fay, Jove doth ill. 
| Shakeſpear's Pericles 
It is the curſe of kings, to be attended | 
By ſlaves, that take their humours for a 
To break into the bloody houſe of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To underſtand a law, to know the meaning 
Of dang'rous majeſty 3 when, perchance it frowns 
More upon humour, than advisd reſpect. 
| Shakeſpear's King John, + 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſome a bed-fellow ? ; 
O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care! _ 
That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night : Sleep with it now ! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow, with homely biggen'bound, 
Snores out the watch of night, O majeſty, 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer; thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heatof day, | 
That ſcalds with fafety ! | | 
Sbaleſpear's Second Part of King Henry IV. 
hen the. Romans firſt did yield themſelves don 
o one man's pow'r, they did not mean their lives, 
G 2 Their 
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Their fortunes and their liberties ſhould be 

His abſolute ſpoil, as purchas d by the ſword. 
Fotmſon's Sei anus. 

Men are deceiv d, who think there can be thrall 

Beneath a virtuous prince. Wifh'd liberty 

Ne er lovelier looks than under ſuch a crown. 

But, when his grace is merely but lip-good ; 

And that, no longer than he airs himſelf 

Abroad in publick ;-there, to ſeem to ſhun 

The ſtrokes and ſtripes of flatrers, which ine, 

Are letchery unto him, and fo feed 

His brutiſh ſenſe __ their afflicting ſound ; 

As, dead to virtue, he permits himſelf 

Be carry'd like a pitcher by the ear, 

To ev'ry act of vice: this is a caſe, 

Deſerves our fear; and doth prefage the nigh 

And cloſe approach of blood tyranny. 


ohnſan's Sei anus. 
She tells him firſt, that kings 6 * 
Are here on earth the. moſt conſpicuous things; 
That they, by heav'n, are plac'd upon his throne, 
To rule like heay'n ;, and have no moxe their own, 
As they are men, than men: That al] they do, 
Though lid at home, abroad is ſearch'd into: 
And being once found out, diſcover'd lies - 
Unto as many enyies there, ag eyes: 
That princes, ſince they know it is their fate, 
Oft-times to have the ſecrets of their ſtate 
Betray'd to fame; ſhould take more care, and fear 
In publick acts, what face and form they bear. 

| Johnſon on King Fam, 


For though by right, and benefit of times, ] 
He own'd their Crowns, he would not ſo their crimes: WB 


He knew, that princes who had fold their fame | 
15 their voluptuous luſts, had loſt their name: 

nd that no wretch was more unbleſt than be. \ 
a as twas now to be Jos U 
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An evil king: And fo muſt ſuch be fill, 1 

Who once hath got the habit to do ill. 
[Es - Fohnſon on King Fame. 

He knew, that thoſe, who would with love command, 

Muſt with a tender, yet a ſtedfaſt hand 

Siſtain the reins 3 and in the check forbear 

To offer cauſe of injury, or fear : {+ 

That kings, by their example, more do ſway, 

Than by their pow'r ; and men do more obey, 

When they are led, than when they are compell d. 


Did. 
Good princes ſoar above their fame; | 
And in their worth 
Come greater forth, 
Than in their name.. TY _ 
0 * 3 0 n's Ma wes. 
Princes that would their people ſhould do well, aq - 
' Muſt at themſelves begin, as at the head ; . 


For men, by their-example, patttern out 
Their imitations, and regard of laws : 
A virtuous cburt a world to virtue draws. ' 
© .., Fobnfon's Cynthia's Revell. 
That prince doth high in virtue's reck*ning ſtand ; 
That will intreat à vice, and not command, $ 
'*  _ Chapman's Rufſey D'ambeis. 
What monſtrous humours feed a. prince's blood; 
Being bad to } wes men, and to bad men good. 
| apman's Firft Part of Byron's Conſhiracy, 
Tell your king, that he n Blech ee 
Old friends for new ; and ſets his ſoothed eaſe 
Above his honour ; marſhals his policy 
n rank before his juſtice ; and his profit 
belore his royalty: His humanity gone, 
o make me no repayment of mine own. 


nes, 


| Bid, 

Vhen ſovereign _ dare N : 

Uo injury to thoſe that live beneath them, 

They turn worth pity, and their pray'rs ; and 'tis 
G 
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In the free pow'r of thoſe whom they oppreſs 
To pardon em: Each ſoul has a prerogative, 
And privilege royal, that was fign'd by heav'n. 
Chapman and Sys Admiral of Franc, 
For great men over-grac'd, much rigour uſe ; 
Preſuming fav'rites diſcontentment bring; 
— diſproportions harmony do break: i 
inions too rgue a king too wea 
e Daniel's Civil War. 
For tho? this bounty, and this lib'ralneſs, 

A glorious virtue be; it better fits 
Great men than kings : Who giving in exceſs, 
Give not their own, but others benefits : 
Which calls up many's hopes, but pleaſures leſs ; 
: Deſtroying far more love, than it begets. 

For juſtice is their virtue. That alone 
Makes them fit ſure, and glorifies the throne. 


Bid. 
We ſee, although the king be head, a 
The ſtate will be the heart: This ſov'reignty 
Is but in place, not pow'r ; and governed 
By th* equal ſceptre of neceſſit ): 
And we have ſeen more princes rui 
By their immod'rate fav'ring privately, 
'Than by ſeverity in general : | 
For beſt he's lik'd, is alike to all. 


Bid. 
Which, to himſelf, made him with grief inveigh 
Againſt diſtemper'd kings ; who often are 
II warrants for their own affairs; and _ 
Their luſts more than their Dignity by far : 
And what a miſery they have, that ſway 
Their great deſigns ; what danger, and what care: 
And often muſt be forc'd, b'ing at their becks, 
Io crack their reputation, or their necks ? 


How 
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How their high favours like as fig-trees are, 
That grow upon the ſides of rocks ; where they 
Who reach their fruit, adventure muſt fo far, 
As t hazard their deep downfal and decay: 
Their grace not fix d; as a blazing ſtar, 
Burns out the preſent matter, and away : 
And how the world could too well witneſs bear, 
That both their loves and hates like dang*rous were. 
| Daniel's Civil War. 
And while they live, we ſee their glorious actions 
Oft wreſted to the worſt ; and all their life, 
Is but a ſtage of endleſs toil and ſtriſe, 
Of tumults, uproars, mutinies, and faftions ; -. 
They riſe with fear, and he with danger down : 
Huge are the cares, that wait upon a crown. 
| E. of Herline's Darius. 
O ſtormy ſtate of kings, vain mortals choice, i 
The glorious height, whence greatneſs groans to fall 
Ah! we, who courting ſame, do hunt each voice, 
To ſeem but ſov'reign, muſt be ſlaves to all: 
Yet blown like bladders, with ambition's wind, 
On envy'd ſcepters weakly we rely ; 7 
And whilſt ſwoln fancies do betray the mind, 
Not only th* earth, but heav'ns themſelves defy, 
Whilſt lofty thoughts tumultuous minds do toſs, 
Which aro ul up with popular applauſe ; 
A ſtate extended by our neighbour's loſs, 
For further trouble, but procures a cauſe. 
If fortune's dark eclipſe cloud glory's light, 
Then _ avails that pomp, which 'pride doth 
claim ? 
A mere illufion, made to mock the ſight, 
Whoſe beſt was but the ſhadow of a dream. 
ay ſcepters, let frail greatneſs vaunt ; 
Not ſcepters, no, but reeds, which rais'd up, break; 
And let eye-flatt'ring ſhews our wits enchant, 
All periſh'd are, ere of their pomp men ſpeak. 
G 4 Thofe 
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Thoſe golden palaces, thoſe gorgeous halls, 

With furniture ſuperfluouſly fair; 

'Thoſe ſtately courts, thoſe skie-encountring walls, 
Do vaniſh all like vapours in the air. 
O what affliction jealous greatneſs bears, 
-Which {till muſt travel to hold others down; 
Whilſt all our guards not guard us from our fears, 

Such toil attends the glory of a crown 
Our painted pleaſures but apparel pain : 

e ſpend our nights in fear, our days in dangers; 
Sparks ſhot by ſtars, ſlaves bound to fortune's reign : 

Though known to all, yet to ourſelves but ſtrangers, 
A Golden crown doth cover leaden cares: 

The ſcepter cannot lull their thoughts aſleep, 
. Whoſe ſouls are drown'd with floods of cold deſpairs; 

Of which, baſe vulgars cannot ſound the deep. 
The bramble grows, altho' it be obſcure, 

Whilſt loſty cedars feel the bluſt ring winds ; 
And mild plebeian fouls may live ſecure, | 
Whilſt mighty tempeſts toſs imperial minds. 
What are our days but dreams ? our reign a glance ? 

Whilſt fortune's fever makes us rage and rave, 
Which with ſtrange fits doth to a height advance; 

Till, e're pain us, we firſt our life muſt leave. 
For gliſt'ring greatneſs by ambition lov'd, | 

I was the wonder of all gazing eyes 3 
But free from ſhadows, real eſſence, prov'd, 
States juſt proportion ruin only tries. 
| E. of Sterline's Darin; 
Kings, govern people; over-rack them not: 

Fleece us, but do not clip us to the quick ; 
Think not with good, and ill, to write, and blot : 

The good doth vaniſh, where the ill doth flick : 
Hope not with trifles to grow popular; 
Wounds that are heal'd, for ever leave a ſcar. 

: Lord Brooke's Alaban. 
Kings for their ſafety, muſt not blame miſtruſt ; 
Nor for ſurmiſes, ſacriſ ce the juſt. | 

Lord Brooke's Mufiopta. 
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Ah hum'tous kings ! how are you toſs d, like waves, 
With breaths, that from the earth beneath you move 
Obſerved, and betray'd; known, and andane ; | 
By being nothing, unto all things won. 
Frail man ! that woo'ſt misfortune in thy wit; 
By giving thy made idol leave to faſhion | 
Thy ends to his. For mark, what comes of it : 
Nature is loſt, our being only chance, 
Where grace alone, not merit, muſt advance, 
Lord Brooke's Muſtaphai 
Like as ſtrong winds do work upon the ſea, | 
Stirring, and toſſing waves to war each other; 
So princes do with peoples hamours play: 
As if confuſion were the ſeeptet's mother. 
But crowns, take heed ; when humble things mount high, 
The winds oft calm, before thoſe billows lie. 
| Lord Brooke's Alabam. 
Oh happy men! that know not, or elſe fear 
This ſecond ſlipp'ry place of honours ſteep ; 
Which we with envy get, and danger keep. 
Unhappy ſtate of ours, wherein we live; | 
Where doubts give laws, which never can forgive 5 
Where rage of kings not only ruins be, 
But where their very love works miſery. 
For princes humours, are not like the glafs, 
Which in it ſhews what ſhapes without remain, 
And with the body go, and come again: 
But like the wax, which firſt bears but his own, 
Till it the ſeal in eafy mould receive, | 
And by th' impreſſion then, is only known. 
Lord Brooke's Muftapha, 
Let him account his bondage front that day, 
That he is with a diadem inveſted ; 
A glitt ring crown hath made this hair ſo gray, 
Within whoſe circle he is but arrefted': - 
To true content, this is no certain way; _ 
With ſweeter cates'the mean eſtate is ſeaſted : * 
| ** Gr e 
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For when his proud feet ſcorn to touch the mold, 
His head's a pris ner in a gaol of gold. 


In numb'ring fubje&ts, he but numbers care; 
And when with ſhouts the le do begin, 
Let him ſuppoſe, th' applauſe but prayers are, 
That he may ſcape the danger he is in; 
Wherein t' adventure he fo boldly dares: 
The multitude hath multitudes of fin ; 
And he that firſt doth cry, God fave the king, 
Is the firſt man, him evil news doth bring. 


Loſt in his own, miſled in others ways; 
Sooth'd with deceits, and fed with flatteries ; 
Himſelf diſpleaſing, wicked men to pleaſe ; 
- Obey'd no more than he ſhall tyrannize ; 
 'Theleaſt in ſafety, being moſt at eaſe; 
With one friend winning many enemies: 
And when he fitteth in his greateſt ſtate, 
They that behold him moſt, bear him moſt hate. 
Drayton's Barons Wars. 
One crown is guarded with a thouſand ſwords : 
To mean eſtates, mean ſorrows are but ſhewn ; 
But crowns have cares, whoſe workings be unknown. 
Drayton's Dudley to Fane Gry. 
= While kings are ſtrong, 
What they'll but think, and not what is, is wrong: 
Paſſion is reaſon, when it ſpeaks from might. 
I tell thee, man; nor kings, nor gods exempt, 
They both grow pale, if once they find contempt. 
Mar fton's Sophonizba. 
Why man, I never was a prince till now. 
Tis not the bared pate, the bended knees, 
Gilt tip-ſtaves, Brian purple, chairs of ſtate, 
Troops of py'd butterflies, that flutter {till | 
In greatneſs ſummer, that confirm a prince: | 
Tis not th' unſay*ry breath of multitudes, 
Shouting, and clapping, with confuſed din, 
That makes a prince: No, Lucio, he's a king, 
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A true, right king, that dares do ought, fave wrong: 
Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjult ; 
Who is not blown up with the flatt'ring puffs 
Of ſpungy ſycophants ; who ſtands unmov d, 
Deſpight the juſtling of opinion: 
Who can enjoy himſelf, maugre the throng, 
That ftrive to preſs his quiet out of him ; 
Who fits upon Fove's foot-ſtool, as I do, 
Adorning, not affecting majeſty : 
Whoſe brow is wreathed with the filver crown 
Of clear content: This, Lucio, is a king 
And of this empire, ev'ry man's poſleſs'd, 
That's worth his ſoul. 
Mar fton's Firft Part of Antonio and Mellida. 
Wretched ſtate of kings ! that ing high ; 
Their faults are marks, ſhot at by ev'ry eye. 
Dekker's Match me in London. 
Alas ! what are we kings ? | 
Why do you gods place us above the reſt, 
To be ſerv'd, flatter'd, and ador'd ; till we 
Believe we hold within our hands your thunder : 
And when we come to try the pow'r we have, 
There's not a leaf ſhakes at our threatnings ? 
Beaumont and Flercbers Philafler, 
That king ſtands ſureſt, who by's virtue riſes | 
More than by birth or blood. That prince is rare, 
Who ſtrives in youth, to ſave his age from care. 
| Middleton's Phæœni x. 
Miſery of princes, | 
That muſt of force be cenſur'd by their ſlaves ! 
Not only blam'd, for doing things are ill ; 
But, for not doing all, that all men will. 
Webfter's White Devil. 
The lives of princes, ſhould like dials move ; 
They r r example is ſo ſtrong, p 
the times by them go right, or wrong. 
3 bo gh Webfler, 1bid. 
G 6 And 
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And what is't makes this bleſſed government, 
But a moſt provident council, who dare freely 
Inform him the corruption of the times ? 
Though ſome of th' court hold it preſumption, 
To inſtruct princes what they ought to do; 

It is a noble duty to inform them, 


What they ought to forelee. | 

| Webfler's Dutcheſs of Math, 
Some would think the- ſouls | 
Of princes were brought forth by ſome more weighty 
Cauſe, than thoſe of meaner perſons : They are 
Deceiv'd, there's the ſame hand to them; the like 
Paſſions ſway them; the ſame reaſon that makes 
A vicar go to law for a tythe-pig, | 
And undo his neighbours, makes them ſpoil 
A whole province, and batter down goodly 


Cities with the cannon. | 
| Webſter's Dutcheſs of Mag. 
Kings do often grant. | a 
That happineſs to others, which themſelves do want. 
Dauborne's Poor Man's Comfort 
— That's an unhappy ſtate, - 
When kings muſt fear to love, leſt ſubjects hate. 
Goffe's Courageous Turk, 
Happy's that prince, that ere he rules, ſhall know, 
Where the chief errors of his ſtate do grow. 
Swwetnam, the Waman Hater. 
— Fora king 
Not to be forced, is a glorious ſtate ; 
But not perſuaded, is a dang'rous fate. 


For tho? the faults of private men, may be 
Stay'd in themſelves: A prince's may redound, 
And be reflex'd on thouſands : Thus at ſea, | 
Men by a ſhip-boy's fault are rarely drown'd ; 
But if the pilot ſhall a fault commit, 
They're caſt upon the ground, or ſutk, or ſplit. 
8 Aeyn's * 


* 


7. 


Ob 
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Oh ! why do princes love to be deceiv'd ? 

And ev'n do force abuſes on themſelves? 

Their ears are ſo with pleaſing ſpeech beguil'd ; 
That truth they malice, flatt ry truth account: 
Ang their own ſoul and underſtanding; loſt ; 

Go, what they are, to ſeek in other mens. 


Condition of a prince! who though he vary 

More ſhapes than Proteus, in his mind and manners; 

He cannot win an univerſal ſuffrage, | 

From the many-headed monſter, multitude :-' - 

Like #/ep's fooliſh frogs, they trample on him, 

As on a ſenſeleſs block, if his government be eaſy; 

And if he prove a ſtork, they croke, and rail 

Againſt him as a tyrant. * 
| Maſſinger s Emperor of the Eaſt, 

Wherefore pay you 

This adoration to a finful creature ? 

I'm fleſh and blood, as you are; ſenſible 

Of heat, and cold; as much a ſlave unto 

The tyranny of my paſſions, as the meaneſt 

Of my poor ſubjects. The proud attributes 

By oi d- tongue flatt ry impos'd upon us, 

As facred, glorious, high, invincible, 

The deputy of heaven, and in that 

Omnipotent ; with all falſe titles elſe, 

Coin'd to abuſe our frailty, though compounded, 

And by the breath of ſycophants apply'd, 

Cure not the leaſt fit of an ague in us. 

We may give poor men riches ; confer honc urs 

On undeſervers; raiſe, or ruin ſuch 

As are beneath us; and with this puff d up, 

Ambition would perſuade us to forget g 

That we are men: But he that ſits above us, 

And to whom, at our utmoſt rate, we are 

But pageant properties; derides our weakneſs: 

in me, to whom you kneel, tis moſt apparent: 


Nero. 


Can 
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Can I call back yeſterday, with all their aids 
That bow unto my ſcepter ? or reſtore 
My mind to that tranquillity, and peace 
It then enjoy'd ? can I make Eudoxia chaſte ? 
Or vile Paulinus honeſt o 1 5 
' er's Emperor Eaft, 
I bow, and give N id F 
My crown, pray take it ; and with it, give me leave 
To tell you, what it brings the hapleſs wearer, 
Beſide the-out-fide glory : For I am . 
Read in the miſerable ſate of kings. 
You think it glorious to command, but are 
More ſubje& than the pooreſt pays you duty; 
And muſt obey your fears, your want of ſleep, 
Rebellion from your vaſſals, wounds ev'n from 
Their very tongues, whoſe quietneſs you ſweat for ; 
For whoſe dear health you waſte and fright your 
Strength to paleneſs, and your blood into a froſt, 
You are not certain of a friend or ſervant, 
'To build your faith upon ; your life is but 
Your ſubject's murmur, and your death their facrifice. 
Shirley's Politician, 
— When kings leave 


Their juſtice, and throw ſhame upon deſervers ; 

Patience ſo wounded, turns a fury. 
8 Shirley's Young Admiral. 

A king that foſters men ſo dipt in blood; 

May be call'd mefciful, but never good. 
Sam. Rowley's Noble Spaniſh Soldier. 

— | Oh happy kings 

Whoſe thrones are raiſed in their ſubjects hearts 

| Fobn Ford's Perkin Warbeck. 

O *tis our folly, folly, my dear friend, 

Becauſe we ſee th' activity of ſtates, 

To flatter them with ſalſe eternity 

Why longer than the dweller laſts the houſe ? 

Why ſhould the world be always, and not man ? 


Sure 


Sure Kingdoms are as mortal as their kings, 
And ſtay but longer for their period. 1 
| HEMT Comer ſall's Lodovick Sforza. 
Take away the benefit of experience 7 

From princes 3 which ennobles the fortunes 

Of private men. 


| 's Antiquary. 
A prince noun i 
Mercy, as well as r; whi knows, 
And in kis firſt Jeeds defives to thew n 

You. He does not think he is then like Fove 
When he can thunder, but when hecan hold 

It in; not when he is the voice of death, 

But when he fits harmleſs, with the power 

Of death about him, Revenge, and Torments, 
Executions, are not expreſſions of a king ; | 
But a deſtruction: He rivals not : 

Th' immortal pow'rs, in temples, ſtatues, 
Adoration, but tranſcendent virtues, 

Divine performances : theſe are th' additions, 

By which he climbs to heaven, and appears 


A God on earth. * il 
llegrew's racy. 
Tis not enough to be * 
But born a prince; our greateſt royalty 
Lies in our acts: If we have greateſt parts 
In reverence, let's have ſo in deſerts. 
Barons Mirza. 


Oh the ſtate of princes ! 

How far are we from that ſecurity, 

We dream't of, in th' expectance of our crown? 

Were foreign dangers nothing, yet we nouriſh 

Our ruin in our boſom : Yallenzs is a traytor, 

So is Piero too; and who is not in this age? 

lt is unſaſe not to ſuſpect ourſelf. | 
TY x Sicily and Naples. 


Reaſon 


— 
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| TOW 
Reaſon fit ſtill, enthron'd in thifie'6wWhNate 3 * 
'Tis Pen da ryifs kings, not fate; 

Ga Ea 


The faults kings do, 
Shine like the fiery beacdris on a Hill, 
For all to fee, and ſeeing tremble at: 
It's not a ſingle ill, which you commit; 
What in the ſubjeRt i is a petty fault, 
Monſters your actions, and's a foul offence 3 
You give your ſubjects licence to offend, 
When you do teach them how. 
Hemmings's Fatal Contra®, 
Kings arm their ſubjects, when they break their laws. 
/ - Hemmings, Lid. 
Tis but a ar like madneſs in bad kings, 
For to delight in wounds and murderings. 
As ſome plants proſper beſt, by cuts and blows ; 
So kings by killing, do encreaſe their foes. 
Herrick, 
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That prince muſt govern with a gentle hand, 

That will have love comply with his command. 4 
Ibid. 

Thou art deceiv'd ; *twas not his hand, 

But the juſt hand of heav'n that whips my ſins, 

And through my veins pours out the innocent blood 

Which J had ſpilt before; the hand that holds 

The equal balance to diſcern the weight 

T wixt princes juſtice and their tyranny, 

Meaſures their bleſſings and their plagues alike, 

To their fair virtues or black infamies 

And makes the horrid acts of murd'rous minds 

But inſtruments of plague to puniſh guilt 3 

And pay us in the coin with which we hop'd 

To buy our glutt*nous ſurfeits. Such is the ſtate 

Of prince's privilege, that we may run 

Into the depth of fin, and uncontroul'd 

Pull vengeance on our heads; while the ſmooth hand 


Of peſtlent flatt ry claps us us on the back, 4 
n 


d 


| 
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And gives us edge to villany, till they ſee 

Misry and deſolation cloſe us round; 1 
Then they fly back, and gaze, as on a place 
Stricken with furious thunder in a ſtorm:? 

When ev'ry vulgar hand has laws, and fear 

Of prying authority to hold him back, 

And friendly enemies to upbraid him with 

His faults, and keep him in the bounds of mercy 3 
Only our heights bereave us of theſe helps; 

And we are ſooth'd in vices, till we run 

Beyond the reach of grace, and ſtand within 

The ſhot of heavieſt vegeance, which feldom comes 


Short of our merits, 1 | 
| Tones's Aar aſta. 
Kings rais'd to heav'n, by an unskilful pen; 
Scarce look, when made ill gods, ſo well as men. 
| Sir . Davenant to the Xing. 

For from the monarch's virtue, ſubjects take * 
Th ingredient which does publick virtue make: 
At his bright beam they all their tapers light, 
And by his dial ſet their motion right; _ ws, 

Sir V. Dawenant on the Reflauration. 
1. O, you are wiſe, | 
And conſtant to yourſelves; had you but any ſhare 
Of love for me, you would unking me ſtraight, 
And then teach me a ſudden way to be no monſter. 
2. A monſter, fir! we underſtand you not. 
1. What am I ele, that ſtill beneath » 
Two bodies groan, the nat'ral and the politick 
By force compounded of moſt dif rent things. 
How weariſome, and how unlucky is 
The eſſence of a king; gentle, yet by 
Conſtraint ſevere z juſt in our nature, yet . 
We muſt diſſemble; our very virtues are 
Taken from us, only t'augment our ſway? 
2. Your judgment is too cruel of yourſelf. 
1. In what's our pity, or our kindneſs more 
Expreſs'd, than when we father other's crimes ? 
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As if it were a prerogative 
To make the güky u. Our wealth ſerves but 
To keep mens hopes in pay; only happy 
When we can purchaſe friends, becauſe they 
And eaſe the glorious torment of our power. 
Sir V. Davenant's Fair Fawouriy, 
Kings are but royal ſlaves, and pris'ners too; 
They always toil, and always guarded * 
Henceſorth, ſir, be every body's king; | 
And then you are yourſelf : Lend equal ears 
To what all ſay; and like a skilful chymiſt 
Draw the quick ſpirit off from ev'ry council, 
And from your wiſe breaſt breath it as your own. 
| .. Sir R. Howard's Great Fawourit, 
The gods that in my fortunes were unkind ; | 
Gave me not ſcepters, nor ſuch gilded things; 
But whilſt I wanted crowns, inlarg'd my mind, 
To deſpiſe ſcepters, and diſpoſe of kings. 
Sir R. Howard's Indian Quin 
And when the crown's once gain'd, there needs no fear: 
Crimes change their natures then, or men change thei, 
Sir R. Howard"s Blind Lah 
For nothing can old monarchs more offend ; 
Than when their ſucceſſors we much commend. 
E. of Orrerys Muſtapha 


What poor things are kings ! 

What poorer things are nations to obey 

Him, whom a petty paſſion does command ? 

Fate, why was man made fo ridiculous ? 

Oh I am mortal. Men but flatter me. 

Oh fate! Why were not kings made more than men! 

Or why will people have us to be more ? 

Alas! we govern others, but ourſelves 

We cannot rule; as our eyes that do ſee 

All other things, but cannot ſee themſelves. 
Fountain's Rewards of Virtw: 


Ya 
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You hate a prince, unleſs he'll tamely bear | 
Partners in pow'r ; let ſenates have a ſhare. , 
Where laws, and domineering ſenates reign, 
Princes are flaves in purple, knaves in grain ; 
Sword-bearers to a many-headed lord, 
Imean the crowd, and weak upon record : 
For ev'ry law made by the ſtate, implies, 
That princes are defective, ſenates wiſe. 
Cees s Caligula. 
„ © 2b Ss ; 
11 pr with my N hand 
This holy ſhrine, tle fine is this ; 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, ready ſtand, 
To ſmooth the rough touch with a tender kiſs. 
| ' Shakefpear's Romeo and Juliet. 
— hen kiſs'd me hard, 
As if he pluck'd up kiſſes by the roots, 


That upon my lips. | 
pede. att 12 | Shakeſpear's Othello, 

The kiſs, 

Which at the face began, tranſplanted is 

Since to the hand, fince to th'imperial knee, 

Now at the papal foot delights to be. 

If kings think that the nearer way, and do 

Riſe from the foot 3 lovers may do ſo too. 


=22 3 


Dr. Donne. 

— | We'll point our ſpeech | 
With am'rous kiſſing, kiſſing- commas, and ey'n ſuck 
The liquid breath from out each others lips. f 

Marſton's Fir Part of Antonio and Mellida. 
He k iſs'd her with that greedi of affection, 
As if his lips had been as red as yours. 
I look'd ſtill when he would be black in th mouth, 
Like boys with eating hedge-berries. 

Middleton's More Diſſemblers beſides W oman. 
Kiſs the tear from her lip, you'll find the roſe 


The ſweeter for the dew. 
Webſter's Devil's Law 2 
1 


11 


2 


That ſhould the Phenix ſee, he to expire 
Would ſhun the ſpicy.mountain ; and ſo take - 
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Kiſs you at firſt, my lord! tis no fair 7 
Our lips are like roſe-buds, blown with. mens breaths, 
* loſe both ſap and ſavour. 

Beaumont and Fletcher* s Mad bow 

May I taſte 
The nectar of her lip ? I do not give it 
The praiſe it merits: Antiquity is too poor 
To help me with a ſimile expreſs her: 
Let me drink often from this lying ſpring, | 
To nouriſh new invention. | 
Maſfnger* $ * of the Fal. 
Never man before 
More bleſt ; nor like this kiſs hath been another, 
But when two dangling cherries kiſs d each other: 
Nor, ever beauties like, met at ſuch cloſes, 
But in the kiſſes of two damask roſes. : - 
Oh, how the flow'rs preſt with their treadings on them 
Strove to caſt up their heads to look upon them 
How jealouſly the buds that ſo had ſeen them, 
Sent forth the ſweeteſt ſmells to ſtep between them ; 
As fearing the 72 lodg'd in their pow'rs, 
Once known of them, they might neglect the flow'rs, 
How often wiſh'd Amyntas with his heart, 
His ruddy lips from hers might never part; 
And that the heav'ns this gift were then bequeathing, 
To feed on nothing, but each others breathing. 
Beroun Paſtoral, 

Whoſe kiſſes raiſe between 3 ſuch a fire, 


Himſelf between their lips, a grave to make, 


Now you that taſle of . cheer, 
See that your lips do meet ſo near, 
That cockles may be tutor'd there. 


K 1 8. 
Now let us kiſs ; would you be gone ? 
Manners at leaſt allows me one 
Bluſh you at this ? Pretty one ſtay, | 
and I will take that kiſs away, 
hus with a ſecond ; and that too 
\ third wipes off; ſo will we go 
o numbers that the ſtars out: run, 
And all the atoms in the ſun: 
or though we kiſs till Phæbus ray 
ink in the ſeas, . and kiſſing. ſtay 
ill his bright beams return again; 
here can of all but one remain: 
nd if for one, good manners call, 
In one, good manners, grant me all. 
ire kiſſes all? They but fore-run 
another duty to be done : 
hat would you of that minſtrel ſay 
hat tunes his pipes, and will not play? 
day what are bloſſoms in their prime, 
hat ripen not in harveſt time? 


Or what are buds that ne'er diſcleſe 
he long'd-for ſweetneſs of the roſe ? 

po kiſſes to a loyer's gueſt | 3 
ire invitations, not the feaſt. 


| Randolph. 


hus while the ſleeps, gods do deſcend, and kifs ; 
hey lend all others breath, but borrow this. 


Cartwright's Siege. 
That, for practice ſake | 
iſſing your woman? Lord, how lady's lips 
ate idleneſs, and will be buſy'd, When 
he reſt lies fallow ; and rather than want action, 
e kind within themſelves, an't be Yenjoy 
but the poor pleaſure of contemplation! , _ 
| Main's City Match. 


Kiſs 
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Kiſs me, tremble not, 
Fie, what a January lip thou haſt! 
A pair of iſicles ! ſure, thou haſt bought - 
A pair of caſt lips of the chaſte Dianas; 
'Thy blood's mere ſnow- broth, kiſs me again. 
| Hieningis Fatal Contras 
Kiſſing, and buſſing, differ both in this; 
We buſs out wantons, but our wives we kiſs. 
| Herrid 
Thus ſpake ſhe ; and with fix d continu'd fight, 
I be duke did all her baſhful beauties view; 
Then they with kiſſes ſeal'd their ſacred plight ; 
Like flow'rs ſtill ſweeter as they thicker grew. 
| Sir . Prat Gondiber, 
Her kiſſes faſter, though unknown before, 
Than bloſſoms fall on parting ſpring, ſhe ſtrew'd ; 
Than bloſſoms ſweeter, and in r more. 
1 t Bil 
1. What's to do? 2: I muſt bluſh a while. 
1. Bluſhes are forthe morning of love; we 
Have travell'd many tedious hours fince that, 
And without any refreſhment, exce 
Baiting now and then a kifs : Thoſe lips are 
Delightful places, but not the end of the journey. 
3 Crown's City Politich 
F. 
Throagh knowledge we behold the world's creation; 
How in his cradle firſt he foſtred was; 
And judge of nature's cunning operation, 
How things ſhe formed of a formleſs maſs : 
By knowledge we do learn our ſelyes to know; 
And what to man, and what to God we owe. 


| Spenſer, 
Why did my parents ſend me to the ſchools, 1 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ; 
Since the defire to know, firſt made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind ? 


For 


For when God's hand, had written in the hearts 
Of our firſt parents, all the rules of good ; 

80 that their skill infus d, ſurpaſs d all arts 
That ever were before, or fince the flood: 


And when their reaſons * ſharp and clear, 
And as an eagle's can Id the ſun, 

Could have approach'd th' eternal light as near 
As th* intellectual ME have done 3 


Ev'n then to them the ſp'rit of lies ſuggeſts, . | 
That they were blind, becauſe they — 
hd ad into their i breaſts 
A curious with, which did corrupt their will. 


From that ſame ill, they ſtraight defir'd to know ; 
Which ill being nought, — a deſect of good, 

In all God's works the devil could not ſhow, 

Bil While man, their lord, in his perfeQion ſtood. | 


do that themſelves were firſt to do the ill, 
Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 

Like him, that knew not poiſon's pow r to kill, 
Until by taſting it, himſelf was ſlain. 


Ey'n fo, by taſting of that fruit forbid, 


ich Where they — ht kno led , they did error find ; | 


Ill they defir'd to know, and i they did; 
T to give paſſion eyes, made reaſon blind. 


For then their minds did firſt in paſſion ſee 
Thoſe wretched ſhapes of miſery and woe, 
Of nakedneſs, of ſhame, of poverty; | 
Which then their own experience made 'em know. 


aſe. But then grew reaſon dark, that ſhe no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth diſcern ; 

bats they became, who eagles were before, 

And this they got by their deſire to learn. 
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But we, their wretched off-ipring, what do we ? 
Do not we ſtill taſte of the truth forbid ; 
While with fond fruitleſs curioſity, 
In books profane, we ſeek for knowledge hid ? 


What, is this knowledge, but the sky-ſtoll'n fire, 
For which the thief ſtill chain'd in ice doth fit ; 
And which the poor rude ſatyr did admire, 
And needs would kiſs, but burnt his lips with it? 


What is it, but the cloud of empty rain, 
Which when Jove's gueſt embrac'd, he monſters got? 
Or the falſe pails, which oft being fill'd with pain, 
Receiv'd the water, but retain d it not? 


In fine, what is it, but the fiery coach, 
Which the youth ſought, and fought his death withal? 
Or the boy's wings, which when he did approach 
The ſun's hot beams, did melt and let him fall ? 


And yet, alas! when all our lamps are burn'd, 
Our bodies waſted, and our fpirits ſpent ; 

When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yields mens wit both help and ornament ; 


What can we know, or what can we diſcern, 
When error clouds the windows of the mind ? 
The divers forms of things how. can-we learn ; 
| That have been ever from our hirth- day blind * 
| Sir Jobn Davies, 


Another's knowled ge 

Apply'd to my inſtruction, cannot equal 

My own ſoul's knowledge, how to inform acts; 
Ihe ſun's rich radiance ſhot through waves molt fair, 
Is but a ſhadow to his beams !'th' air; 

His beams that in the air we ſo admire, 

Is but a darkneſs to his flaming fire; 

In fire his fervor but as vapour flies, 

'To what his own pure boſom rarifies ; 
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And the almighty wiſdom, having given 
Each man within himſelf an apter ligt 
To guide his acts, than any light without him; 
Creating nothing, not in all things equal: 
It ſeems a fault in any that depend . 
On others knowledge, and exile their own. 
Chapman and Shirley's Admiral f France 
Oh how the ſoul, with all her might, f 
Doth her celeſtial forces ſtrain, bs F 
That ſo ſhe may attain the light | 
Of natures wonders ; which remain 
Hid from our eyes ! we ftrive in vain , 
To ſeek out things that are unſure : 
In ſciences to profound, | 
We dive ſo deep, we find no ground? 
And the more knowledge we procure, 
The more it doth our minds allure, 
Of myſterys the depth to {ound : 
Thus our deſires we never bound; 
Which by degrees, thus drawn on ſtill, 

The memory may not endure; 
But like the tubs which Danraus? daughters — 
Doth drink go oftner, than conſtrain' d to ſpill. 

E. of Sterline's Cræſus. 

he mind of man , is this world's true dimenſion ; $ 
And knowled ge is the meaſure of the mind : 
ind as the mind, in her vaſt comprehenſion, 
Contains more worlds than all the world can find : 
do knowledge doth itſelf far more extend, 
Than all the. minds of man can comprehend. 
Lord Brooke on Human Learning. 


or knowledge kindles calentures in NN 

Ind is to others icy opium. 

$ brave, as true; is that profeſſion hes, 9 675 
hich yon do uſe to make; that you know man. 


Dr. Donne. 
Vor. II. | 1 There's 


t! 


al? 


vill. 
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There's nothing thakes man ſeel his miſeries, 
But knowledge only; Yeaſon, that is (plac'd 
For man's director, is his chief aMiQor. 

| Mzrddletor's Mayor ef Duiinborough 
"Thoſe only may be truly faid to kriow, 
Whole knowledge, pays their country 


On which we proudly in this life rely ? 
Fs not the learning which we knowledge call, 

Our own but by opinion, and in * 
Not made intirely certain, nor to all; 
And is not knowledge but difputed art ? 


And tho? a bad, yet tis a forward guide; 
Who, vexing at the ſhortneſs of the day, 

Doth, to o'ertake ſwiſt time, ſtill onward ride; 
Whilſt we ſtill follow, and ſtill doubt our way. 


A guide, who ev*ry ſtep proceeds with doubt; 
Who gueſlingly her progreſs doth begin; 
And brings us back where firſt ſhe led us out, 
Io meet dark midnight at our reſtleſs inn, 


It is a plummet to ſo ſhort a line, 
As Fonds no deeper than the ſounder's eyes; 
The people's meteor, which not long can ſhine, 
Nor far above the middle region riſe. 
This ſpy from ſchools gets ill intelligence, 
Where art impoſing rules, oft gravely errs; 
She ſteals to nature's cloſet, and from thence 
Brings nought but undecypher'd characters. 
She doth, like Þdia's laſt diſcovr'rs, boaſt = 
Of adding to old Maps ; tho ſhe has been 
But failing by ſome clear and open coaſt ; 
Where all is woody, wild, and dark within. A 
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Falſe learning wanders more and more: 
— ries he — 

Still vainly, like the eagle. loves to foar, 

Though it can never tothe higheſt foe. 


For errors miſt doth bound the ſpirit's fight; 
1 clouds, which make earth's arched roof ſeem lo, 
Reſtram the body's eyes: and fill when light 
Grows clearer upward, heav'n muſt higher ſhew. 


And as good men, whoſe minds tow'rds Godhead riſe, 
Take heaver's height high'r than they can expreſs; 
So from that height they lower things deſpiſe, 
And oft contract earth's littleneſs to lefs. 
Of this forbidden fruit, ſince we but gain 
A taſte,, by which we only hungry grow 3 
We merely toil to find our ſtudy's vain, 
And truſt to ſchools, for what they cannot know, 
If knowledge be the coin of fouls, tis ſet 
Above the ſtandard of each common rergn; 
And, like a medal of God's cabinet, $4. 
Is ſeldom ſhewn, and ſoon put up again. 


For though in one bleſt age much ſway it bears, 
vet to the next, it oft becomes unknown: 
Unleſs, like long hid medals, it appears 

In counterfeits, and for deceit be ſhewn. 
heav'n with knowledge did ſome one endue 
With more than the experience of the dead; 
o teach the living more than life e er knew 

In ſchools, where all ſucceſſion may be bred : 


hen, as in courts, mere ſtrangers baſhfully 

At firſt their walk tow'rds private doors begin; 
ut bolder grow, when thoſe they open ſpy, 

And, being enter d, beckon others in: 


H 2 | So 
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So to each ſtudious cell, which would appear, 
Like nature's privy lodgings, my addreſs 
I firſt by ſtealth would make; but ent'ring there, 
I ſhould grow bold, and give to all acceſs. 
Sir M. Dawvenant's Philoſopher to the Chriſtiu 
We, for their knowledge, men inſpir'd adore ; 
Not for thoſe truths they hide, but thoſe they ſhoy; 
And vulgar reaſon finds, that none knows more 
Than that which he can make another know, 
l. | | Sir V. Davenant, Ibid 
Tf our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, . * 
| Our knowledge, like our blood, muſt circulate. 
| When, like a bridegroom, from the Eaſt, the ſun 
Sets forth, he thither, whence he came, doth run: 
Into earth's ſpungy veins the ocean finks, | 
Thoſe rivers to repleniſh, which he drinks: 
| So learning, which from. reaſon's fountain ſprings, 
| Back to the ſource, ſome ſecret channel brings. 
| Tis happy, when our ſtreams of knowledge flow 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. id 


RB 1 Though knowledge does beget both joy and love, 
WH 1 Yet vice and forrow too her iſſue prove; 
LW - Preſs d with the laſt, the greateſt numbers ſhow ; 
And the world's ſeeming miſchief is, to know. 
„ Sir R. Howard's Veſtal Jiri 
For in much wiſdom lies much grief; and thoſe 
That increaſe knowledge, but increaſe their woes. 
Alex. Bron 


| | 1 1 . 
4 | 
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E have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 
The needful bits and curbs for headſtrong ſteeds 
Vhich for theſe nineteen years we have let ſleep; 
Eyn like an oe'r grown lion in a cave, 

hat goes not out to prey: Now, as fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threat'ning twigs of birch, 

Daly to ſtick it in their children's ſighe, 

or terror, not to uſe; in time the rod's 

ſoxe mock'd than fear'd : So our decrees, 

Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead; 

Ind liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe ; 

[he baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 


bes all decorum. > | 
Sbaleſpear's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Ve muſt not make a ſcare-crow of the law, 
tting it up to fear the birds of prey, | 
Ind let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it 
heir pearch, and not their terror. | 
* Sbaleſpear's, Ibid. 


ü Since I am free, 

ending no juſt law ; let no law make 

y any wrong it does, my life her ſlave: 

ben I am -wrong'd, and that law fails to right me; 
t me be king myſelf, as man was made, 

nd do a juſtice that exceeds the law: 

my wrong paſs the pow'r of ſingle valour 

o right and expiate ; then be you my king, 

nd do a right, exceeding law and nature: 

ho to himſelf is law, no law doth need ; 

lends no law, and is a king indeed. 

Chapman's Buſſy D'ambois. 


bid 


irg 


rot 


AW 
H 3 Since 


Much tyranny in the prince, or much 


- Taws good and wholſome, ſuch as whoſo break 
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Since her interpretations, and our deeds, 
- Unto a kke infinity ariſe 3 —— 
As b'ing a ſcience that by nature breeds 
Contention, ſtriſe, and ambiguities ; 
For. altercation controverſy feeds, 
And in her agitation multiphes : 
The field of cavil lying all like wide, 
Yields like advantage unto either ide. 
Which made the grave Caftilian King doviſe 
A prohibition, that no advocate f 
Should be convey'd to th' Indian colonies; 
Left their new ſettling, ſhaken with debate, 
Might take but flender root; and fo not riſe 
To any perfe& growth of firm eſtate : 
For having not this skill how to contend, 
'Th' unnouriſt'd ſtriſe would quickly make an end. 
| Daniel on Lord Keeper Egertsy, 
Laws, the next pillars be, with which we deal, 
As ſophiſtries of ev'ry common. weal ; . 
Or rather nets, which people do ask leave, 
That they to catch their freedoms in, may weave z 
And ſtill add more onto the fultan's pow'r, 
By making their own frames themſelves devour, 
Theſe Ze5bian rules, with ſhew of real grounds, 
Giving right, narrow; will, tranſeendent bounds, 
: Lord Brooke's Muffapla. 
Since multitude of laws are ſigns either of 


Rebellious diſobedience in the ſubject; 

We rather think it fit to ſtudy, how 

To have our old laws thoroughly executed: 

Than to have new ſtatutes cumbroufly invented. 
| Mar ſton s Fawn, 

You oft call parliaments, and there enact 


Are hung by the purſe or neck: But as the weak * 
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And ſmaller flies i the ſpider's web are ta en, 

When great ones tear the web, and free. remain 3 

So may that moral-tale of you be told, 

Which once the wolf related: In the fold 

The ſhepherds kilbd a ſheep, and eat him there; 

The wolf loge d in, and ſee ng them at ſuch. cheer, 

Alas! quoth he, ſhould I touch the leaſt part 

Of what you tear, you would pluck, out my heart. 

Great men make laws, that wholoe'er draws, blood 

Shall dye; 9 murder rs "tis good: 

l go eat my lamb. at home, | 

2 Dekker's Match me in London. 

1, Tell me, what has made these ſo melancholy, 2 . 

2. Why, going to laws EF 

1. Why will that make a man melancholy ? 

2. Yes, to look long upon ink and black 

Buckram l went to law in anno. 

Quadrageſims ſecumdo; and I 

Waded out of: it, in anno ſexage/imo. tertis. 

1. What! three and twenty years in law? 

2. I have known thoſe: that have been five and fifty, 

And all about pulles and pigs. - | 

1. May it be poſſible ſuch men ſhould breathe, 

Fo vex the terms ſo much? 

2. Lis food to fome, _ | 

My lord, There are old men at the preſent, 

phe. WW That are fo poiſon'd with th' affectation ; 

Of law-words, having had many ſuits canvaſs d; 

That their common talk is nothing but barb'rous 

Latin: They cannot ſo much as pray, but 

In law, that their fins may be remov'd, with 

A writ of error, and their ſouls fetch'd up 

To heaven with a . 83 
| ourneur”s Revenger's Tragedy. 

This wretch, that lov'd, before his food, his mie, 

This puniſhment falls even with his life z 

| His pleaſure was vexation, all his bliſs 

And | H 4 The 


ch. 
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Who ſo loves law, dies either mad or poor. 
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'The torment of another ; | 
Their hurt his health, their ſtarved hope his ſtore; 


Middleton's Phaniy, 
1. Still in law? 
2. I had not breath'd elſe now; *tis very marrow, 
Very marrow to me, to be in law: 
J had been dead ere this elſe. I have found 
Such ſweet pleaſure in the vexations of others, 

That I could wiſh my years over and over again, 
To fee that fellow a beggar ; that bawling knave 3 
gentleman : _. | 

A matter brought ev*n t'a judgment to day, 

As far as e'er it was, to begin again to-morrow, 

Oh raptures !. here a writ of demur, 

There a procedendo ;' here a certiorart, 

There a capiendo ; tricks, delays, money-laws ! 

I have been a term-trotter myſelf theſe five 

And forty years; a goodly time, and a gracious ! 

In which ſpace, I have been at leaſt ſixteen times 

Beggar'd, and got up again ; and in the mire again, 

That I have ſunk again, and yet got up again, 

Nay more, (in frlici hora be it ſpoken) 

You ſee I am old, yet have at this preſent, 

Nine and twenty ſuits in law, and all not worth forty 

ſhillings. 

The pleaſure of man is all: | 

A ſtake pull'd out of my hedge, there's one : 

I was well beaten, I remember, that's two : 

I took one a-bed with my wife, againſt her will; thats 
three; : 

Was call'd cuckold for my labour, that's four ; 

I took another a-bed wich her, that's five: 

And then one call'd me wittal, that's the fixth ; 

He kilPd my dog for barking, that's ſeven ; 

My maid-ſervant was kiſs'd at that time, eight; 


My wife miſcarry d with a puſh, nine; 1 


Mt 
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Et fic de cæteris. i 
I have ſo vex'd and beggar'd the whole pariſh - 
With proceſſes , ſubpena's, and ſuch like moleſtations, 
They are not able-to ſpare ſo much ready money 
From a term, as would ſet up a new weather cock: 
The church-wardens are fain to 0 law 2 
With the poor's money : And I ſo fetch up all the men 
Ey'ry term-time, that tis impoſſible | 
To be at civil cuckoldry within ourſelves, : 
Unleſs the whole country riſe upon our wives. 
2, O' my faith a pretty policy. 
3. Nay, an excellent ſtratagem : | 
But of all J moſt wonder at the continual - 
Subſtance of thy wit, that having had fo 
Many ſuits in law from time to time, thou 
Haſt ſtill money to relieve them. _ | 
1. Why do you ſo much wonder at that ? Why this is 
my courſe. | ; 
My mare and I come up ſome five days 'fore the term, 
Here I lodge, as you ſee, among inns and places 
Of moſt receipt ; by which advantage I 
Dive into the countrymens cauſes, furniſh them 
With knaviſh council, little to their profit; 
Buzzing into their ears, this courſe, that writ, 
This office, that allimum refugium ; 
As you know I have words enough for the purpoſe. 
2. Enough a conſcience in faith. | 
1. Enough in law, no matter for conſcience; 
For which buſy laborious ſweating courteſy, 
They cannot chuſe but feed me with money, 
By which I maintain mine own ſuits. 
Another ſpecial trick I have, which is 
To prefer moſt of thoſe men to one attorney 
Whom I affect beſt; to anſwer which kindneſs of mine, 
He'll ſweat the better in my cauſe, and do them 
The leſs good; take it of my word, I help'd 
My attorney to more clients the laſt term, 
| H 5 Than 
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The torment of another: 5 
Their hurt his health, their ſtarved hope his ſtore; 
Who ſo loves law, dies either mad or poor. 

pas Middleton's Phenix, 
1. Still in law? 
2. I had not breath'd elſe now; *tis very marrow, 
Very marrow to me, to be in law : 
I had been dead ere this elſe. I have found 
Such ſweet pleaſure in the vexations of others, 

That I could wiſh my years over and over again, 
To fee that fellow a beggar ; that bawling knave a 
gentleman : ; | 

A matter brought ev'n t'a judgment to day, 

As far as e'er it was, to begin again to-morrow. 

Oh raptures! here a writ of demur, 

There a procedendo ; here a certiorart, 

There a capiendo; tricks, delays, money-laws l 

I have been a term-trotter myſelf theſe five 

And forty years; a goodly time, and a gracious ! 

In which ſpace, I have been at leaſt ſixteen times 

Beggar'd, and got up again; and in the mire again, 

That ] have ſunk again, and yet got up again. 

Nay more, (in frlici hora be it ſpoken) 

You ſee I am old, yet have at this preſent, 

Nine and twenty ſuits in law, and all not worth forty 

ſhillings. | 

The pleaſure of man is all: 

A ſtake pull'd out of my hedge, there's one: 

I was well beaten, I remember, that's two: 

I took one a- bed with my wife, againſt her will; that's 
three; . 

Was call'd cuckold for my labour, that's four; 

I took another a-bed with her, that's five: 

And then one call'd me wittal, that's the ſixth; 

He kilPd my dog for barking, that's ſeven 

My maid-ſervant was kiſs'd at that time, eight; 

My wife miſcarry d with a puſh, nine; " 
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Et fie de ceteris. 
J have fo vex'd and beggar'd the whole pariſh - 
With proceſſes , fubpeena's, and ſuch like moleſtations, 
They are not able-to ſpare ſo much ready money 
From a term, as would ſet up a new weather cock : 
The church-wardens are fain to go law | | 
With the poor's money: And I fo fetch up all the men 
Ey'ry term-time, that tis impoſſible 
To be at civil cuckoldry within ourſelves, 
Unleſs the whole country riſe upon our wives. 
2, O' my faith a pretty policy. 
3. Nay, an excellent ſtratagem: | 
But of all I moſt wonder at the continual 
Subſtance of thy wit, that having had ſo 
Many ſuits in law from time to time, thou 
Haſt ſtill money to relieve them. | 
1. Why do you ſo much wonder at that ? Why this is 
my courſe.  - f 
My mare and I come up ſome five days fore the term, 
Here I lodge, as you ſee, among inns and places 
Of moſt receipt ; by which advantage I 
Dive into the countrymens cauſes, furniſh them 
With knaviſh council, little to their profit; 
Buzzing into their ears, this courſe, that writ, 
This office, that allimum refugium 3 | 
As you know I have words enough for the purpoſe. 
2. Enough a conſcience in faith. | 
1. Enough in law, no matter for conſcience; 
For which buſy laborious ſweating courteſy, 
They cannot chuſe but feed me with money, 
By which I maintain mine own ſuits. 
Another ſpecial trick I have, which is 
To prefer moſt of thoſe men to one attorney 
Whom I affect beſt; to anſwer which kindneſs of mine, 
He'll ſweat the better in my cauſe, and do them 
The leſs good; take it of my word, I help'd 
My attorney to more clients the laſt term, 
| IT 5 | Than 
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Than he will diſpatch all his liſe-time: I did it. 


| Midaleton s Phony, 

The good needs ſear no law; | 
It is his ſaſety, and the bad man's awe. 

© Maffinger, Middleton, and Rowley's Old Lax, 
We axe of the aba of ſome great 
Men in office; that deſire execution 
Of the laws, not ſo much to correct offences 
And reform the commonwealth ; as to thrive 
By their puniſhment, and grow. rich and fat 


With a clear conſcience. | 
' Shirley's St. Patrick for Velaui. 
If we offend the law, ES Eh 
The law may puniſh us; which only ſtrives 
To take away exceſs, not the neceſſity 
Or uſe of what's indiff rent: And is made 


Or good or bad by ts uſe. 
| Nabbs's Covent-Gardin, 


— — We ſee 
Thieves daily hang'd for robberies ; yet ſome 
Goon ſtill in the practice! What a fine 

Is ſet upon the head of foul adultery, 

And yet qur neighbours wives can wy” us! 
There are laws againſt extortion, and 

Penalties ſet upon bribes; f 

Yet great mens * hands have their forefathers itch ! 
Priſons are fill'd with bankrupts ; yet we ſee 

How crafty merchants often wrong 1 creditors, 


And Londoners fly to live at Amſterdam ! . 
Richard Brome*s Enpliſh Mor. 


Dead falls the cauſe, if once the hand be mute; 
But let that ſpeak, the client gets the ſuit, my 


Your clemency has taught us to believe 
It wiſe, as well as virtuous, to forgive. 
And now the moſt offended ſhall proceed 
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For laws flow progreſſes would quickly end, 
Could we forgive, as faſt as men offend. _ 
Revenge of paſt offences is the cauſe 
Why peaceful minds conſented to have laws: 
Yet plaintiffs and defendants much miſtake 
Their cure, and their diſeaſes ſting make; 


For to be reconciPd, and to comply, 


Would prove their cheap and ſhorteſt remedy. 
The length and charge of law vex all that ſue ; 
Laws puniſh many, reconcile but few. 
Intire forgiveneſs, thus deriv'd from you, 
Does clients reconcile and factions too. f 
Sir V. Dawenant on the Reftauration. 
Yet ſince on all war never needful was, - 
Wiſe Aribert did keep the people'fure 
By laws from little dangers ; forthe laws | 
Them from themſelves, and not from pow'r ſecure. 


Elſe conquerors, by making laws, o'ercome . 
Their own gain'd pow'r, and leave mens fury free: 
Who growing deaf to pow'r, the laws grow dumb; 
Since none can plead, where all may judges be. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert. 
Strict lays, \nrp like ſteel bodice, good for growing 
imbs; 
But when the joints are knit, are not helps, 
But burdens. 775 fy der 
| Fane's Love in the dark. 
For that is made a righteous law by time, 
Which law at firſt Af judge the higheſt crime. 
| E. of Orrery's Muftaf-a. 
ER { RN FMS 4 
Why, all delights are vain; but that moſt vain, 
Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain 3 
As painfully to pore upon a book, 1 
Lo ſeek the light of truth ; while truth the while 
Doth ſalſly blind the eye-fight of his lool: | 
Light, ſeeking light, doth light of light beguile ; 
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So, ere you find where light in darkneſs lies ; 
Your light grows dark, by loſing of your eyes. 


Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, 

That will not be deep-ſearch'd with ſawcy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save baſe authority from others books. 

"Theſe earthly godfathers'of heaven's lights, 

That give a name to ev'ry fixed ſtar, 
Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 

Than thoſe that walk, and wot not what they are, 
Too much to know, is to know nought but fame ; 
And ev'ry godfather can give a name. | 

Shakeſpear's Love's Labour's ht, 
His learning ſavours not the ſchool-like gloſs, 
That moſt conſiſts in echoing words and terms; 
And ſooneſt wins a man an empty name: 
Nor only long or far-fetch'd circumſtance, 
Wrapp'd in the curious gen'ralities of arts: 
But a direct and analytick ſum 
Of all the worth and firſt effects of arts. 


Fohnſon's Poetafter, 


Man muſt not therefore raſhly ſcience ſcorn, 
But chuſe, and read with care; fince learning is 
A bunch of grapes ſprung up among the thorns ; 
Where, but by caution, none the harm can mils : 
Nor arts true riches read to underſtand, 8 
But ſhall, to pleaſe his taſte, offend his hand. 
| Lord Brooke on Human Learning, 


Learning was firſt made pilot to the world, 

And in the chair of contemplation, 

Many degrees above the burning clouds | 

He'd in his hand the nine-leaf*d marble book, 
Drawn full of filver lines and golden ſtars, 

But farther, it was learning's place, | 

Till empty outſides, ſhadows dawb'd with gold 
Pluck'd him down headlong, then he loſt his . 
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And ever fince lives zany to the world ; 
Turns pageant-poet, toiler to the preſs; 
Makes himſelf cheap, deteſted, hiſs'd, and ſtale 
To every bubble and dull groom : 
Who, for his outſides gawdy, will preſume 
To make poor wit a hackney to his pride : 
And with blunt rowell'd jeſts ſpur-gall his fide, 
Till his foul bleed. O, I am more than mad, 
To ſee mere ſhadows, cenſure and controul 
The ſubſtance, worthier both in ſenſe and ſoul. | 
| x Days Law Tricks, 
Learning and arts are theories, no practicks: A 
To underſtand is all they ſtudyto; 
Men ftrive to know too much, too little do. 
Middleton and Rowley's World toſi d at Tennis, 
Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth 3 honour of blood, 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 


But a glorious ignorance. . 
Shirley's Lady of Pleaſure, 
What fab'lous errors learning is attended with? 
Plato's five worlds, their ſempiternity, 
Pythagoras tranſmigration, and opinions, 
Judgment would bluſh to father. 


| Nabbs's Covent-Garden, 
1. How does learning flouriſh now E: 

In Athens ? | 

2. Juſt as virtue at the court; 

For with the times affecting ignorance, 

It has baniſh'd true induſtrious labour thence ;' 

And vicious looſeneſs finding none reſiſt, 

Has ſo engroſs'd the moſt refined wits, | 

And by the terrors of her ſenſual threats, 

Bred ſuch deluding crocodiles in their brains, 

That like the thrifty ſwift Egyptian dogs, 

They ſcarcely taſte of thoſe = ſeven· ſold ſtreams, * 


id to 


* 
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Into whoſe depth their induſtry ſhould-dive : 
And having only got a ſeeming face- 
Of ſuperficial knowledge, mongſt the groſs, 
And beaſt · like ſenſe-conceiving multitude 5 
They moſt ambitiouſly ſeek and purſue 
Vulgar applauſe for their poor outſide skill; 
And by ſuch mud-wall fairs, do often riſe 
Up to the top of abus d dignities, . 

Fones's Adraſla, 


Whoe'er; ſaid he, in thy firſt ſtory looks, 
Shall praiſe thy wiſe converling with the dead: 
For with the dead he lives, who is with books, 
And in the camp, death's moving palace, bred. 


- Wiſe youth, in books and battles early finds 

What thoughtleb lazy men perceive too late; 
Books ſhew the utmoſt conqueſts of our minds; 

Battles, the beſt of our lov'd bodies fate. 


Yet this great breedin k join'd with king's high blood, 
ATE ATI 

y ſpojl digeſtion, which would elſe 50d : 

As — are depray'd with higheſt meats. 


For though books ſerve as diet to the mind; 
If knowledge early got, ſelſ. value breeds, 

By falf digeſtion it is turn'd to wind: 
And what ſhould nouriſh, on the eater feeds. 

| Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondiberi. 
The learned teach, but what they teach, not do ; 
And ſtanding till themſelves, make others 8% by 
f Denham, 


| „ 
Think upon the deed; 
Ihink on your own 3 age; and know 
That day, by nature's poſſibility, 
Cannot be far from hence, when you muſt leave 
Thoſe wealthy hoards that you ſo baſely loy'd, 
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And carry nothing with thee, but the guilt = 
Of impious getting: Then, if you would give 
o pious uſes, what you cannot kee 
Think what a wretched chatity it is 7 
And know this act ſhall leave a greater ſtain 
On your deteſted memory, than all | 
Thoſe ſeeming deeds of charity can have 
A pow'r to waſh * _ men * ſay, 


In the next 1 ne FRO 
This houſe o ſchool, gh ſeeming Gb 
Was the foul ile oe a curſed murder, 
And took foundation in a kinſman's blood. 
The privilege that rich men have in evil, 
Is, that they go unpuniſh'd to the devil. - 
May's Old Couple. 
[ gave, & | 
The iſle al 
Each 5 much wealth, as a 1 * union brings 
T'induſtrious ſtates, or victory to kings : 
8 much as hope's clos'd eyes, could Fiſh to ev, 
Or tall —ͤ— reach; I gave them thee: 
But as rich men, who in their ſickneſs mourn 
That they muſt go, and never more return 
To be glad heirs unto themſelyes, to take 
Again, what they unwillingly ſorſake; 
As thoſe bequeath their treaſure when they die, 
Not out of love, but fad neceſſity 
So I, they thought, did — refign 
Rather than give, What could no more be mine : 
And they receiv'd thee not, from bounteous chance, 
Or me, but as their own inheritance. 
Sir W. Davenant to Endimion Porter, 
1 
vince they dare not ſpeak ; the pillars now, 
And paſquik will by a more dang'rous way 
Traduce his name, and defamations throw, 
Which wound him work ; ; Which made Sever fr 
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That he leſs fear'd a hundred launces, than 
'Th'impetuous charges of a ſingle pen 

oy $ Henry VII. 


1 nterpret counter what is croſs rehears'd ; 
Libels are commendations when revers'd : 
Juſt as an optick glaſs contracts the ſight 
At one end, but when turn d, doch multiply t. 
Cleveland, 
You are the only man, whoſe * muſe 
Doth furniſh all the fidlers in the ſtate 
With deſp'rate ballads, and inveRtive ſongs : 
Libels, of ſuch weak fancy and compoſure, 
That we do all eſteem it greater wrong 
To have our naines extant in ſuch paltry | 
Rhime, than in the ſlanderous ſenſe. 
Sir . Daveant's Cruel Brother, 
1 
1. Whence comes this reſtraint? 
2. From too much liberty, my Lucio, * 5 
As ſurſeit is the father of much faſt, 
So ev ry ſcope by the immod' rate uſe 
'Turns to'reſtraint : Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil; and when we drink, we die. 
Shakeſpear*s Meaſure for Male 
For like a lion that eſcapes his bound, 
Having been long reſtrain'd his uſe to ſtray, 
Ranges the reſtleſs woods, ſtays on no ground, 
Riots with blood - ſned, wantons on his prey; 
Seeks not for need, but in his pride to wound, 
Glorying to ſee his ſtrength, and what he may: 
So this unbridl'd king, freed of his fears, 
In liberty, himſelf thus wildy bears. 


For ſtanding now alone, he ſees his might 
Out of the compaſs of reſpective awe ; 
And now begins to violate all right, 
Whilſt no reſtraining fear at hand he ſaw: 
Now he exacts of all, waſtes in delight, 
| Riots in pleaſure, and negle&s the law: H= 
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He thinks his crown is licens'd to do ill: 
That leſs ſhould liſt, - that may do what it will. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
But reaſon ſworn in general to ſenſe, * 
Makes honour, bondage ; juſtice an offence : 
Till liberty, that fair deceiving light, 
Turns miſchief to an humour popular 
Where good men catch'd in nets of duty are. 
Lord Brooke's Alahams 
Our falcon's kind cannot the cage endure, 
Nor buzzard like doth ſtoop to ev'ry lure; 
Their mounting brood in open air doth rove, 
Nor will with crows be coop'd within a grove. 
Drayton's Duke of Suffolk to Queen Margaret: 
O happy men born under good ſtars, 
Where what is honeſt you may freely think; 
Sreak what you think, and write what you do ſpeak z_ 
Not bound to ſervile ſoothings ! 
Mar fs Fawn. 


Liberty is devolved to the ſon, 
Which doth enhance its price ; as you have ſeen 
Something preſerv'd with great ps MN 
Only for this; It had his grandfire's been 
Tis priz'd but by conjectural conceit 3 
Like an old piece, for which there is no weight. 

Aleyn's Poitiers. 
A ſhew of liberty, 
When we have loſt the ſubſtance; is beſt kept, 
By ſeeming not to underſtand thoſe faults, 


Which we want power to mend. 
May's Cleopatra. 


1. What's the quarrel ? 
2, Liberty, they ſay. . 
1. 'Sfoot, let the king make an act, 
That any man may be unmarried again; 
There's liberty for them. A race 
Of half. witted fellows quarrel about freedom 3 
And all that while, allow the bonds of matrimony ! 
Suckling's Bennoralt, 
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Let all go on ſtill in the publick name, 
But keep an ear open to particular offers. 
Liberty, and publick good, are like great olios, 
Muſt have the upper end ſtill of our tables, 
Though they — for ſhew. 

| Suckling's Brennral}, 


If we retain the glory of our anceſtors, 

Whoſe aſhes will riſe up againſt our-dullneſs ; 

Shake off our tameneſs, and give way to courage; 
We need not doubt, inſpir'd with a juſt rage, 

I 0o break the necks of thoſe, that would yoke ours. 
Tatham's Diſtracted Statt, 
For ſubjects, getting liberty, 
Get but a licence to be mad. 

Birds that are long in cages aw d, 
If they get out, a while will roam; 

But ſtraĩt want skill to hve abroad, 

Then pine and hover near their home. 


And to the ocean rivers run, - 
From being pent in banks of flow'rs, 
Not knowing that th exhaling fun 
Will ſend them back in weeping ſhow'rs. 
Soon thus for pride of liberty, 
I low deſires of. bondage found 3 
And vanity of being free, 
Bred the diſcretion to be bound, 
But as dull ſubjects fee too late 
Their ſafety in monarchal reign, 
_— inding their freedom in a ſtate, 
E but proud ſtrutting in a chain. | 
Sir V. Dawenant to George Porte, 
This a more innocent, and happy chace - - 
Than when of old, but in the ſelf ſame place, 
Fair liberty purſu'd ®, and meant a prey 
To lawleſs pow'r here turn'd, and ftood at bay. 


* Ruany Mead, where that great Charter was firſt ſeal. 
| When 
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When in that remedy all hape was plac'd, 

Which was, or ſhould: have been at leaſt, the laſt. 

Here was that charter * ſeal d, wherein the crown 

All marks of arbitrary pow 'r lays down. 

Tyrant and ſlave, 2 names of hate and fear, 

The happier ſtile of king and ſubject bear: . 
Happy when both tothe ſams centre move; 

When kings give kberty, and ſubjects love. 

Therefore not long in this charter ſtood 3 

Wantivg that ſeal, it muſt be ſeal d in blood. 

The ſubjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 

Th' advantage only took, the more to crave : 

Till kings by giving, give themſelves away, 

And ev'n that pow'r, that ſhould deny, betray : 

Who gives conſtrain'd, but his own fear reviles, 

Not thank'd, but born de nar are they gifts, but ſpoils... 
Thus, kings, by * pond than ye could hold, 
Firſt made their fu 57 reſſion, bold 

And pop lar (way, by Gecing i gs to give 

More than was fit for ſubjects to receive, 
Ran to the ame extremes: and one exceſs 
Made both, by ſtriving to. be greater, le(s. 


Denhan's Denhane's Cvoper's Ht 
Thoſe ills that mortal men endure; 
So long are capable of cure, 
As they of freedom may be ſure: 
But that deny'd ; a grief, though fmall, 
Shakes the whole roof, or ruins all. | 


I ove my freedom: yet ſtrong priſons can . 
er bat the bad, e uous man. 
Watkyns, 


5 dog * 
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The longer life, I wote the greater fin, 

The greater ſin, the greater puniſhment ; 

All thoſe great battles which thou boaſts to win 
Through ſtrife, and blood-ſhed, and avengement, 
Now prais d, hereafter dear thou ſhalt repent: 

For life muſt life, and blood muſt blood repay. 
Is not enough thy evil life foreſpent ? 

For he, that once hath miſſed the right way, 

The further he doth go, the further he doth firay, | 


Then do no further go, no further ſtray, 
But here lie down, and to thy reſt betake ; 
Th' ill to prevent, that life enſuen may : + 
For, what hath life, that may it loved make, 
And gives not rather cauſe it to forſake ? _ 
Fear, ſickneſs, age, loſs, labour, ſorrow, ſtriſe, 
Pain, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to quake, 
And ever-fickle fortune raging rife ; - * 
All which, and thouſands more, do inake a loathſome liſe. 
Spenſer's Fairy Quteu. 


The web of our liſe is of a mingled 
Yarn, good and ill together: Our virtus 
Would be proud, if our faults whipt them not; and 
Our crimes would deſpair, if they were not 
| Cheriſt'd by our virtues. | 
Shakeſpear's Alls Well that ends Well. 
Be abſolute for death; or death, or life 
Shall thereby be the ſweeter. ' Reaſon thus with life; 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 
That none but fools would reck : a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyie influences; | 
That doth this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 
Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death's fool, 
For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun 
And yet run'ſt toward him ſtill. Thou art not noble; 
For all th* accomodations, that thou bear'ſt, 
Are nurſs'd by baſeneſs: thour't by no means yaliant 3. 
For thou dolt fear the ſoft and tender fork Of 


. 
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Of a poor worm. Thy belt. of reſt, is ſleep, 
And that thou oft-provok'ſt ; yet groſly fear'ſt | 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou'rt not thy ſelf ; 
For thou exiſts on many a thouſand grains ö; 
That iſſue out of duſt. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriviſt to get; 
And what thou haſt, ſorget'ſt. Thou art not certain; 
For thy complection ſhifts to ſtrange effects, 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 
For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee, - Friend thou haſt none; 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
The mere effuſion of thy proper loins, -._ 
Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, | 
For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt nor youth, nor age: 
But as it were an after-dinner's ſleep, - | 
Dreaming on both ; for all thy bleſſed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palſy'd eld; and when thou'rt old and rich, 
Thou'ſt neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleaſant. What's yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? yet in this liſe 
Lie hid more thouſand deaths; yet death we fear, 
That makes theſe odds al even |! - 
Shakeſpear's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Life doth her great actions ſpell, n 
By what was done and wrought | 
In ſeaſon, and fo brought 
To light her ; her meaſures are, how well 
Fach ſyllable anſwer'd, and was form'd ; how fair 
Theſe make the lines of liſe, and that's her air. 
It is not growing like a tree - 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or ſtanding long an oak, three hundred year 
To fall a log, at laſt, dry, old, and fear : 
A lily of a day, 
Is fairer far 9. in May, 


Although 
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Although it fall, and die that night; 
It was the plant, and flow'r of light: 
In fmall proportions, we juſt beauties ſee: 
And in ſnort meaſures, wad þ wore | 
| He makes a ſtate * wr , . od, 
In life, that can employ it; and fakes hold 
On the true cauſes, ere they grow too d. 
Delay is bad, doubt worſe, depending worſt: 
Each beſt day of our life eſcapes us firſt. 
Then ſince we, more than many, theſe truths know ; 
Though life be ſhort, let us not make it ſo. 
Fiese Epigrans, 
But men at once life ſeem to love, and leatrh; 
Running to loſe it, and to fave it both. 

We © Daniels Civil Wa, 
Her days are peace, and fo ſhe ends her breath; 
True life, that knows not what's to die, till death. 

727 Daniel's Reſamund, 
1. Men by all means this blaſt of breath prolong. 

2. Men ſhould ſtrive to live well, not to live long. 
And I would ſpend this momentary breath, 

To live by fame, ſor ever aſter death. 
E. of Sterline's Julius Cæſar. 

Then let us live, fince all things change below; 

When rais'd moſt high, as thoſe who once may fall, 
And hold, when by ditaſters brought more low, 

The mind ſtill free, whatever-elfe be thral: 
Theſe lords of fortune, ſweeten ev ry ftate:; 
Who can command themſelves, tho' not their fate. 


Ilia 

Count not how many years he is berea vd; 

But thoſe which he poſſeis'd, and had receiv'd : 
If I may tread no longer on this ſtage, 

Though others think me young; it is mine age: 

For whoſo hath his fates full period told, 

He full of years departs, and dieth old. 
| | Broww's Paſtoral. 
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is a ſport to live | 

When liſe is irkſome ; if we will not hug 

Proſperity in others, and contemn 12 2 7 


1 Jobn Ford's Loves Melanchoby. 
Our life is nothing, but a winter's day; 7 
come only break their fat, and fo: 
Others ſtay dinner, and depart full-fed ; 


The deepeſt age but ſups and goes to bed: 
He's molt in debt, that lingers out the day : 
Who dies betimes, has leſs, and leſs to pay. 

| | > kts Duarles, 
You'll tell me, man ne'er dies, but changeth lite; 
And happ'ly for a better. He's happieſt 
That goes the right way ſooneſt : Nature ſent us 
All naked hither ; and all the goods we had 
We only took on credit with the world : 
And that the beſt of men are but mere borrowers,; 
Though ſome take longer-day. 

| Richard Brome's Damoiſelle. 

As clouds of. incenſe bove the altars come, 88 
Yet all thoſe clouds lay treaſur d up i th gum ; 
And maſſy gold rack d into threads and wire, 
Gains no more weight than when it kept intire; 
do was thy life : it might gain breadth, and riſe, 
And purchaſe more extent, but not more price. | 


1 Lleueilin. 
Whoſe life with care is overcaſt, 
That man's not ſaid to live, but laſt: 
Nor is't a liſe, ſeven years to tell; 
„ ber to live that half ſeven well. 
Herrick, 


Life ill preſery'd, is worſe than baſely loſt. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Siege of Rhodes. 
O trivial property of life ! ſome do | 
Attend the mighty war, and make divinity 
Their yoke ; till for the ſport of kings they but 
Augment the number of the dead. Some walk 


. n ſlippery paths of court, and feed on Silent 
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Silent ſmiles; ſome travel in the ſearch of 
Human arts, but knowledge is reſerv'd ; ſhe 
Sits ſo high in clouds, we cannot reach her - 
With our eye: or if with patient ſteps we 
To her climb, death ſays, we cannot reach her 
With our time. For wither'd age arrives, when 
Numb'ring on our griefs, not years, the tedious 
Space of life we ſtraight accuſe; for life is 
Like the ſpan 
Forc'd from a gouty hand; which, as it gains 
Extent, and active length, the more it pains. 
of 1 x Str V. Dawenant's Fuſs Italian, 
Our date, how ſhort ſo &er, muſt us content: 

When a good actor doth his part preſent, 
In ev'ry act he our attention draws, 
That at the laſt he may find juſt applauſe : 
So, though but ſhort, yet we muſt learn the art 
Of virtue, on this ſtage to act our part; 
True wiſdom muſt our actions ſo direct, 
Not only the leaſt plaudite to expect; | 
But grieve no more, how long that part ſhould laft, 
Than husbandmen, becauſe the ſpring is paſt : 
The ſpring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth produce; 
But autumn makes them ripe, and fit for 5 F 

* enhan. 


Like to the falling of a ſtar, 
Or as the flights of eagles are; 
Or like the Freſh ſpring's gawdy hue, 
Or ſilver drops of morning dew ; 
Or like a wind that chaſes the flood; 
Or bubbles which on water ſtood ; 
Ev'n ſuch is man, whoſe borrow'd light 
Is ſtraight calld in, and paid to night. 
The wind blows out; the bubble dies; 
The ſpring entomb'd in autumn lies; 
The dew dries up; the ſtar is ſhot ; 
The flight is paſt; and man forgot, 


Biſhop Nigg. 
| * 
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LEE: | 
Then hark, ye gentle knights, and ladies free, 
My hard miſhaps, that ye may learn to ſhun ; 
For though ſweet love to conquer glorious be; 
Yet is the pain thereof, much greater than the fee.” 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Yet firſt he caſt by treaty and by trains, | 
Her to perſuade, that ſtubborn fort to yield : 
For greater conqueſt. of hard love he gains, 
That works it to his will, than he that it conſtrains. 


Spenſer, Mid. 
For love I muſt, and love I will, W NY 
Though all the world fay no. | 
The gods J hope will not be mov'd, 
Such ſharp revenge to take, 
On thoſe which err, but in ſuch faults, 
As they themſelves did: make. 
Were it diſhonour to be kind, 
To thoſe we beſt eſteem ; | 
Great owe himſelf could not be free, 
From ſuch diſgrace I deem. | 

Brandon's Antony to Odtavia. 

The eagle's feathers conſume the feathers | 
Of all others; and love's defire corrupts 


All other virtues. 

| | Lillys Gallatbea. 
A heart full of coldneſ6, a ſweet full of | 
bitterneſs, a pain full of pleaſantneſs, 
Vhich maketh thoughts have eyes, and hearts ears; bred 
By defire, nurs'd by delight, wean'd by jealouſy, _ 
Kil'd by difſombling, buried by 1 
Ingratitude { and this is love. | 

| Lilly, Bid. 


hey ſay, baſe men, being in love; have then 
{ nobility in their natures, more | 


Than is native to them. | 
| Lo Shaleſpear's Othello, 
1. We'll 
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1. We'll ſpeak of love no more. 

2. Nay, if you will, you may, 

Tis but in jeſt ; and yet ſo children play 

With fiery flames, and covet what is bright; 

But feeling his effects, abhor the light. 
Shakeſpear and Rowley's Birth of Merlin, 

Not that I think, you did not love your father, 

But that I know love is begun by time; 

And that I fee in paſſages of proof, 

Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it : 

'There lives within the very flame of love, 

A kind of wick, or ſnuff, that will abate it; 

And nothing is at a like goodneſs ſtill: 


For goodneſs growing to a pleuriſie, 


Dies in his own too much. 
Shaleſpears Ham, 
Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity : 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is wing d Cupid painted blind: 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte; 
Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haſte : 
And therefore is love ſaid to be a "child, 
Becauſe in choice he is ſo oft beguil'd. 
As waggiſh boys themſelves in game forſwear, 
So the boy love is perjur'd ev'ry where. 
Shake/pear's Midfummer- Night's Drean 
——  —— She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i'th' bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : ſhe pin'd in thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She fat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? — 
We men may ſay more, ſwear more; but, indeed, 
Our ſhews are more than will: for till we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
9 | Shakeſpear's Twelfth N. WI 
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| know, I love in vain; ſtrive againſt hope: 
Yet, in this captious and intenible ſieve, 
I ſtill pour in the water of my love, 
And lack not to loſe ſtill: thus Indian- like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The ſun that looks upon his worſhipper, 
But knows of him no more. | 
| Shakeſpear's Alls Well that end; Well. 
Oh, how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
Th uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now ſhews ail the beauty of the ſun, 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all away ! ; 
Shakeſpear's two Gentlemen of Verona. 
1 Didſt thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. 
2. I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extreamer rage; 
Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon, 
1. The more thou damm'ſt it up, the more it burns: 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'lt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair courſe is not hindered, 
He makes ſweet muſick with th* enamell'd ſtones ; 
Giving a gentle kiſs to ev'ry ſedge, 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 8 
7 
Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we can, the ſports of love; 
Time will not be ours for ever, 
He, at length, our good will ſever : 
Spend not then his gifts in vain; 
duns that ſet, may riſe again : 
But if once we loſe this feht, . 
Tis with us, perpetual night. | 
Fohnſon's Volpone. 
I 2 : Cupid 
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Cupid conquers, 'ere he doth invade. 
His victories of lighteſt trouble prove z 
For there's no labour, where is love. 

Johnfon's Maſque, 


If I freely may diſcover, 

What would pleaſe me in my lover: 
I would have her fair and witty, 
Sav'ring more of court, than city; 
A little proud, but full of pity : 
Light and humorous in her toying.; 
Oft building hopes, and ſoon deſtroying 3 
Long, but ſweet in the enjoying: 
Neither too eaſy, nor too hard; 

All extremes 1 would have batr'd. 


| ohnſon's Poetaſtty, 
Angry Cupid, bolting from 1 2 * 
Hath ſhot himſelf into me like a flame; 
Where, now, he flings about his burning heat; 
As in a furnace, ſome ambitious fire, | 
Whole vent is ſtopt. The fight is all within me; 
J cannot live, except thou help me, Meſca; 
My liver melts, and I, without the hope 
Of ſome ſoft air, from her refreſhing breath, 


Am but a heap of cynders. 
= Fohbnſon's Volpont. 


The body's love is frail ; ſubject to change, 

And alter ſtill with it: The mind is firm, 

One and the ſame ; proceedeth firſt from weighing, 

And well examining what is fair and good: 

Then what is like in reaſon, fit in manners; 

 'Thatibreeds good will; good will deſire of union: 

So knowledge firſt begets benevolence ; 

Benevolence breeds friendſhip ; friendſhip love: 

And where it ſtarts, or ſteps aſide from this, 

It is a meer degenerous appetite, 

A loſt, oblique, deprav'd affection; 

And bears no mark, or character of love. 
| TFohnſon's New In 

TI couk 
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I could renew thoſe ex when firſt I _ | | 
Love in your eyes, ve my to the Jaw, 
To like Chat Xa lik'd nd at — rd and plays 
Commend the ſelf- ſame actors, the ſame ways; 
Ask how you did, and often with intent 
Of being officious, be impertinent : | 
All which were ſuch ſoft paſtimes, as in theſe, 
Love was as ſubtly catch'd, as a diſeaſe; 
But being got, it is a treaſure ſweet, 
Which to defend, is harder than to get: 
And ought not be 88 on 2 er oe ; 
For though 'tis ance, *tis kept by art. 
N ** Fobwon's Underwood:. 
Love's wars are harmleſs, for whoe'er does yield; 
Gains as much honour, as who winsthe field. 
Chayman's * for Honour. 
Love's ſervice, is much like our hum'rous lords, | 
Where minions carry more than ſervitors ; 
The bold and — ſervant _ obtains : 
The modeſt and reſpective nothing gains. 
: Chapman's All Fool. 
1. I love of women, my affection firſt 
Takes fire out of the frail parts of my blood ; 
Which till I have enjoy'd, is paſſionate 
Like other lovers; but fruition paſt, 
I then love out of judgment; the deſert 
Of her I love, ill ſticking in my heart, 
Though the defire, and the delight be gone : 
Which muſt chance ſtill, fince the compariſon 
Made upon trial *twixt what reaſon loves, 
And what aſſection, makes in me the beſt 
Ever preferr'd : What moſt love, valuing leaſt, 
2. Thy love being judgment then, and of the mind, 
Marry thy worthieſt miſtreſs now being blind. 
1. If there were love in marriage, o1 would; 
But I deny that any man doth love, 
Cling wives, maids, widows, any women; 
For neither flies love milk, _—_— they drown 
3 
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In greedy ſearch thereof; nor doth the bee 

Love honey, though the labour of her life 

Is ſpent in gath'ring it; nor thoſe that fat 

Or beaſts, or fowls, do any thing therein 

For any love : For, as when only nature 

Moves men to meat, as far as her pow'r rules, 

She doth it with a temp'rate appetite, 

The too much men devour, abhorring nature; 

And in our moſt health, is our moſt diſeaſe: 

So, when humanity rules men and women, 

Tis for ſociety confin'd in reaſon. 

But what excites the bed's defire in blood, 

By no means juſtly can be conſtru'd love; 

For, when love kindles any knowing ſpirit, 

It ends in virtue and effects divine; 

And is in friendſhip chaſte, and maſculine. 
Chapman's Revenge of Buffy D'ambii,, 

— or love is ſtill | 

In haſte ; and, as a lord that rules alone, 

Admits no counſellor in good nor ill! 

For he and kings gladly give ear to none, 

But ſuch as ſmooth their ways, and ſooth their will. 

Daniel's Civil IWar, 
Read it, ſweet maid, tho! it be done but flightly : 
Who can ſhew all his love ; doth love but lightly, 


; Daniel's Sonnet. 
How oft do they miſcarry in their love, | 
And how diſloyal theſe fine herdſmen prove 
You ſhall perceive how their abundant ſtore 
Pays not their expectation nor deſires: 
Witneſs theſe groves, wherein, they oft deplore 
The miſerable paſſions they ſuſtain; 
And how perfidious, wayward, and unkind 
They find their loves to be ; which we, who are 
The eyes and ears of woods, oft ſee and hear: 
For hither to theſe groves they muſt reſort ; 
And here one wails a-part the uſage hard 
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Of her diſorder'd, wild, and wilful mate: 

There mourns another her unhappy ſtate, 

Held ever in reſtraint, and in ſuſpect: 

Another to her truſty confidant, 

Laments how ſhe is match'd to ſuch a one 

As cannot give a woman her content : 

Another grieves how ſhe hath got a fool, 

Whoſe bed, altho? ſhe loath, ſhe muſt endure: 

And thus they all, unhappy by that means 

Which they account would bring all happineſs ; 

Moſt wealthily are plagu'd with rich diſtreſs. 

| | | Daniel's Hymen's Triumph. 

Love is a fickneſs full of woes, | 
All remedies refuſing ; 

A plant that with moſt cutting grows, 

| Moſt barren with beſt — : 

More we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoy d it ſighing cries, 

Hey, ho. — — — 


Love, is a torment of the mind, 
A tempeſt everlaſting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor faſting : 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoy'd, 'it ſighing cries, 
Hey, ho — 


- Bid. 
Ah, I remember well, and how can I 
| But evermore remember well, when firſt 
Our flame begun; when ſcarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt : When as we fat and ſigh'd, 
And loo d upon each other, and conceiv'd 
Not what we ail'd ; yet ſomething we did ail; 
And yet were well ; and yet we were not well : 
And what was our diſeaſe, we could not tell: 
Then would we kiſs, then ſigh, then look: And thus 
ln that firſt garden of our ſimpleneſs 

| I 4 We 
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We ſpent our Childhood: But when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge; ah how then 
Would ſhe with graver looks, with ſweet ſtern brow, 
Check my preſumption, and my ſorwardne ſs, 
Yet ſtill would give me flow'rs ; ſtill would me ſhew 
What ſhe would have me, yet not have me know. 
Daniel's Hymen's Triumph, 
Love is a joy which upon pain depends; 
 Adrop of ſweet, drown'd in a ſea of fours ; 
What folly doth begin, oft fury ends ; 
'They hate for ever, who have lov'd for hours. 
| | E. of Sterline's Cra ſui. 
Love ſpreads the wit to play, but not to arm; 
Hath many feet to walk an eaſy pace, 
Slow to miſtruſt, and never apt to harm. 
| | Lord Brooke's Muftapha, 
Reaſon muſt judge of love, not love of it ; 
Elſe ſhall love ground of ev'ry miſchief be: 
For murther, theft, adultery, and ſpight, 
Are but love of revenge, and others right. 
Lord Brooke's Alahan, 
Art thou offended that thou art belov'd ? 
Remove the cauſe, the effect is ſoon remov'd ; 
Indent with beauty how far to extend, 
Set down deſire a limit where to end; 
Then charm thine eyes, that they no more may wound, 
And limit love to keep within a bound : 2 
If chou do this; nay, then thou ſhalt do more; 
And bring to paſs, what never was before: 
Make anguiſh ſportive, craving all delight : 
Mirth folemn, ſullen, and inclin'd to night; 
Ambition lowly ; envy ſpeaking well ; 
Love his relief for niggardiſe to fell. | 
Drayton's Black Prince to the Counteſs of Salisbury. 
Love's but a card- play, all is loſt 
Unleſs you cog ; he that packs beſt, wins moſt. 
Dekker's Wander of a Kingdom. 


Soul, 


— 
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Soul, I muſt love her; deſtiny is weak to my affection, 
A common love: Bluſh not faint breaſt, | 
That which is ever lov'd of moſt, is beſt ; 
Let colder eld the ſtrong'ſt objections move; | 
No love's without ſome luſt, no life without ſome love. 
| Marflon's Dutch Courtezan, 

Still 'm thy captive, yet thy thoughts are free: 
To be love's bond: man, is true liberty. | 

Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs. 
He that lIoveth many, if once known | 


Is juſtly plagu'd to be belov'd of none. FTP LA 


Triumphant Cupid that ſleeps on the ſoft cheek 

Of rareſt beauty; whole throne's in ladies eyes; 

Whoſe force writh'd lightning from Jove's ſhaking hand, 
Forc'd ſtrong Alcides to reſign his club; 

Pluck'd Neptune's trident from his mighty arm; 
Unhelmed Mars; he, (with theſe trophies born, 
Led in but ſloth, pride, plenty, drunkenneſs, 
Follow'd by ſolly, war, ſlaughter, beggary) 
Takes his fair throne. | 
Bid, 


IIl tell you juſt how long love's bred in the blood; 
Proſpers as long as beauty's in the bud : 
When beauty withers, luſtful love grows cold; 
And ere it be half ripe, tis rotten old. 
Day's Law Tricks, 

Ah what a trifle is a heart, 

If once into love's bands it come! 
All other griets allow a part 

To others griefs, and ask themſelves but ſome, 
They come to us, but us love draws ; 
He ſwallows us, and never chaws : 
By him, as by chain'd-ſhot, whole ranks do die; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry, | 


15 Perſection 
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Perſection is in unity. Prefer 


One woman firſt, and then one thing in her. 
I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The dudileneſs, the application, 

The wholeſomneſs, the ingenuity, 

From ruſt, from ſoil, from fire, ever free: 
But if I love it, tis becauſe tis made 


By our new nature, uſe, the foul of trade. 


Dr. Donn. 
Whoever loves, if he do not propoſe 


The right true end of love; he's one that Lei 
To fee for nothing but to make him ſick. 1 
Love, is a bear-whelp born; if we ofer lick Loy 
Our love, and force it new ſtrange ſhapes to take, L 
We err, and of a lump a monſter make. Dan 
| Dr. Down. Whe 
Equality is no rule in love's grammar : Hea 
That fole unhappineſs is left to princes * 
To marry blood: We are free diſpoſers, Fear 
And have the pow'r to equalize their bloods T 
Up to our own ; we cannot keep it back, Veſta 
T's a due debt from us. Ci 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid in the Ml. Neve 
O hapleſs love, which being anſwer'd, ends ! De 
And as a little infant cries and bends Lion, 
- His tender brows, when rowling of his eye He c: 
He hatheſfpy'd ſomething that gliſters nigh | 
Which he would have ; yet give it him, away What 
He throws it ſtraight, and cries afreſh to play Wher 
With ſomething elſe : Such my affection, ſet 
On that, which I ſhould loath, if I could get. ** 


Beaumont and Fletcher 's Faithful Shepherd As thi 


I have forgot all vain deſires, | Th 

Alllooſer thoughts, ill temp'red fires ; Plural 
True love I find a pleaſant ſume, Saint-] 
Whoſe mod'rate heat can ne er conſume, Take 
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— Young wenches loves 
Are like the courſe of quartans ; they may ſhift 
And ſeem to ceaſe ſometimes ; and yet we ſee 
The leaſt diſtemper pulls them back again, 75 
And ſeats them in their old courſe. ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Monſieur Thomas. 
Hear, ye ladies that deſpiſe 1 
What almighty love has done; 
Fear examples, and be wiſe ; 
Fair Caliſtis was a nun: 
Læda ſailing on the ſtream, 
To deceive the hopes of man, 
Love accounting but a dream, 
Doted on a filver ſwan : 
Danae in a brazen tower, 
Where no love was, lov'd a ſhower. 


Hear, ye ladies that are coy, 

What almighty love can do ; 
Fear the fierceneſs of the boy, | 

The chaſte moon he makes to wooe 
Veſta kindling holy fires, 

Circled round about with ſpies 3 
Never dreaming looſe deſires, 

Doting at the altar dies. 
Lion, in a ſhort hour higher 
He can build, and once more fire. lie <q. 
Beanmont and Fleicher's Valentinian. 
What is there good in woman to be loy'd, © 
When only that which makes her fo, has left her? 

Middleton's Women beware Women. 

Hear me exemplify love's Latin word. | 
As thus; hearts join'd amore : Take a from thence, 
Then more is the perſect moral ſenſe : * ' 
Plural in manners, which in thee do ſhine 
daint- like, immortal, ſpotleſs and divine: 
Take m away, ore in beauty's name, | 


Craves an eternal trophy "EY fame 


Laſtly 


— — — — — — . — 
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Laſtly, take o, in re ſtands all my reſt: For 
Which I in Chaucer's ſtile do term a jeſt. The 
Midaleton's Family of Love, Or! 
Young mens Jove i is like 1 ivy, it muſt have | The 
Somewhat to cleave to; or it never proſpers. 
Love is like faſting days, but the body Love 
Is like fleſh days; and it is our Engliſb Is fv 
Gallants faſhion, to preferr a morſel 
Of fleſh, before all the faſting days in the year, Love 
Bid. Thai 
In mine eye, he's a moſt delicate youth; Love 
But i in my heart, a thing that it would bleed for. We! 
2. Either your eye is blinded, or your rememb'rance Love 
Broken : Call to mind wherefore you came hither. As ſc 
1. Ido my lord, for love, and Fam in profoundly. Ther 
2. Vou trifle ſure ; do you long for unripe That 
Fruit ? Twill breed diſeaſes in you. The) 
1. Nothing but worms in my belly, and there's That 
A ſeed to expel them ; in mellow falling A wc 
" ruit I find no reliſh : | That 


. *Tis true, the youngeſt vines 
Yields the moſt cluſters; but the old ever 
The ſweeteſt grapes. 
1. Ican taſte of both, but with the old I 
Am the ſooneſt cloy'd : The green keep ſtill an 


_ on appetite, _ 

Middleton's Any thing fer a quiet Life. 
Love is a god, 
— free, unbounded ; and as ſome define, 


Fears nothing, pittieth none: Such love is mine. 
Maſon's Mulcaſſe. 


For this is held a principle in ſchools ; 


Love makes not fools wiſe men, but wiſe men fools. 
Cupid's I birligig. 


Who moſt doth love, muſt ſeem moſt to neglect it; 


For thoſe that ſhew moſt love, are leaſt reſpected. 
John Cook s Green's Tu guogut, 


For 
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For love, good miſtreſs, is much like to wax, 

The more *tis rubb'd, it ſticks the faſter to ; 

Or like a bird in bird-lime, or a pit-fall, 

The more he labours, ſtill the deeper in. | 


Barrey's Ram- Ally, 


Love that is ofter-cro{s'd, at length obtain'd ; 
Is ſweeter far than pleaſure eas ly gain d. 


Webfler and Rowley's Thracian Wonder, 


Love isa law, a diſcord of ſuch force, | 
That, *twixt our ſenſe and reaſon makes divorce :_ 
Love's a deſire that to obtain betime, 
We loſe an age of years, pluck'd from our prime: 
Love is a thing, to which we ſoon conſent ; 
As ſoon refuſe, and ſooner far repent. 
Then what muſt women be, that are the cauſe 
That love hath life ? that lovers feel ſuch laws? 
They're like the winds upon Lapanthaes ſhore, 
That ſtill are changing. Oh then love no more 
A woman's love, is like the Syrian flow'r, - 
That buds, and ſpreads, and withers in an hour. 
Webfter and Rowwley's Thracian Wonder. 
Such is the poſie, love compoſes ; . 
A ſtinging nettle mix'd with roſes. 
- Brown's Paſtorals. 
Loves fire is of a nature, which by turns, 
Conſumes in preſence, and in abſence burns. . 
Bid 
But where's the fortreſs that can love debar ? r 
The forces to oppoſe when he makes war? 
The watch which he ſhall never find aſleep ? 
The ſpy that ſhall difcloſe his councils deep ? 
That fort, that force, that watch, that ſpy would be 
A laſing ſtop to a fifth emperie : 
But we as well may keep the heat from fire, 
As ſever hearts, whom love hath made entire. 
Bid. 
Love is a region full of fires ; 
And burning with extreme deſires : 
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An object ſeeks, of which poſſeſt, 
The wheels are fix'd, the motions reſt; 
The flames in aſhes lie ſuppreſt. 

This meteor ſtriving high to riſe, 
The ſewel ſpent, falls down and dies. 


1. Do not too much aggravate the crime, 
Rather impute it to their childiſh love ? 
2. To love, my lords? if that were 'lowable, 
What act ſo vile, but might be ſoexcus'd ? 
'The murd'rer that ſheddeth innocent blood, 
Might plead it was for love of his revenge : 
The felon likewiſe, might excuſe his theft, 
With love of money ; and the traytor too 
Might ſay, it was for love of ſov'reignty: 
And indeed all offenders ſo might plead. 
| Sabetnam the Woman Hater, 

They ſwell with love, that are with Valour f11'd; 
And Venus doves may in a head-piece build. | 

| Aleyn's Creſcey, 
Let us love temp'rately, things violent laſt not ; 
And too much dotage rather argues folly, 


Than true affection. 
Maſfinger's Duks of Milan, 
All men that are in love deal with the devil ; 
Only with this difterence, he that dotes 
Upon a woman, is abſolutely poſſeſt ; 
And he that loves the leaſt, is haunted 
With a familiar. 
Shirleys Siſters, 


Thus can the flame of heav'n with ſubtile art, 

Leave the skin whole, yet quite conſume the _ N 

Ibid, 

Love is above all law of nature, blood; 

Not what men call, but what that bids, is good. 
Shirley's Maid's Revenge. 


Love, is, but a ſtraggling from our reaſon. 
{as Sins Shirley's Witty Fair d 


Sir John Beaumonz, 
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Love like to fin, inveterate, is ſtrong ; 
He prevents danger, that deſtroys it young. 
Shirley's Witty Fair One, ts, || 

Panthers may hide their heads, not change the skin: LETT 
And love pent ne'er ſo cloſe, yet will be ſeen. nan 
| Fohn Ford's Lover's Oey 
Love's meaſure is extreme; the comfort, pain: 
The life unreſt ; and the reward diſdain. 

Fohn Ford's Jis pity ſhe's a Where. 
Loves meaſure is the mean; ſweet his annoys ; . 
His pleaſures life ; and his reward all joys. 


Bid. 

Love, I ſee you will not entertain | 

Thoſe that deſire to live amidſt your train : 

For death and you have got a trick, to fly 

From ſuch poor wretches, as do wiſh you nigh : 

You ſcorn a yielding ſlave, and plainly ſhew it ; 

Thoſe that contemn your power you make to know it. 
Randolph. 

For they may ſay, that ſay thou blind can'ſt be, 

Eagles want eyes, and only moles can ſee. 


Mark, how the baſhful morn in vain 
Courts the amorous marigold, 
With ſighing blaſts, and weeping rain; 
Yet ſhe refuſes to unfold : 
But, when the planet of the day, 
Approacheth with his pow'rful ray, 
Then ſhe ſpreads, then ſhe receives 
His warmer beams into her virgin-leaves : 
So ſhalt thou thrive in love, fond boy: 
If thy fighs and tears diſcover 
Thy grief; thou never ſhalPt enjoy 
The juſt reward of a bold lover : 
But when with moving accents thou 
Shalt conſtant faith, and ſervice vow 3 
Thy Celia ſhall receive thoſe charms, 
With open ears, and with unfolded arms, 


bid. 


Carew, 
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Voung men fly, when beauty darts 


ſte 
* Amorous glances at your hearts: The 
The fix'd mark gives the ſhooter aim; 
And ladies looks have pow'r to maim ; Wy 
Now 'twixt their lips, now in their eyes, * 
Wrapt in a ſmile, or kiſ, love lies: 1 bp 
Then fly betimes, for only they . 
Conquer love, that run away. PR — 
arew, 
Love is ſuch a wealth, Wiſe 
As muſt be gain'd by free conſent ; not ſtealth. ur 
re. Glapthorne's Albertus Mallenſtein. Profur 
For though we care not for the lover, yet . Difere 
We love the paſſion: Though we ſcorn the off ring, * 
We grieve to ſee it thrown away; and envy Tap 
If conſecrated to another. Woman . 
Hath no revenge gainſt th injury of cuſtom, Thoug 
Which gives 1 but thus. * 
him to ſubjection. n. 
8 Sr / Habbingtan's Qucen of Arragn, — 
Herre. 1 ll 
Unmix'd as is the foul. The world perhaps Are fur 
May judge a kingdom hath enamour d me; 2 
And that your titles dreſs 3 forth, to raiſe r 
My appetite up higher, Pardon, love, 1 
If I grow envious ev'n of your ſortune; | ak 
And that I'm forc'd to wiſh, you 1 E love 
Of ſome poor mountain cottager, wi þ The 
All — bin your own beauty: Then I might 1. The 
Have ſhew'd a flame untainted with ambition, Refore - 
And courted you. But now the circumſtance Nr 
Of greatneſs, ſeems to challenge more, than I A whil 
Have pow'r to give: and working up my love, * 
I ſerve my fortune. S208 
a e Habbington's Queen of Arragoi. 1 
Love's kingdom is ſounded Net eur 


Upon a parity ; lord, and ſubject, | Mie 
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Maſter, and ſervant, are names baniſh'd thence : 
They wear one fetter all, or all one freedom. 
Cartaurigbi's Lady Errant. 
— The vine, that climbs 
By conjugal embracements bout the elm, 
May with a ring or two perhaps encircle 
zome neighb'ring bough; and yet this twining prove, 
Not the offence, but charity of love; 
: Cartæurigbi's Royal Slave. 
Wiſdom and love at once, were never yet 
Permitted to a god; I muſt not then 
reſume they meet in me. If love admits 
Diſcretion ; if it ponder, and confider, 
earch, and compare, and judge, and then reſolve 3 
Tis policy, not affection: give it eyes. 
Council and order, and it ceaſeth. What 
Though it firſt brake from out the chaos ? 'twas 
Jo make another in the creature. Diſtance, 
'igure, and lineament, are things that come 
'rom ſomething more advis'd ; love never leads, 
t ſtill tranſports. 'The motions which it feels, 
re fury, rapture, extaſy, and ſuch | 
 thruft it out full of inſtinQ, and deity, 
o meet what it deſires. 
. Alas! it ſelf p | 
Jath eyes; but 'tis our blindneſs that doth veil them: 
love could not conſiſt with wiſdom, then 
he world were govern'd by one gen'ral madneſs, 
. 'Tis not deny'd but that we may have wiſdem 
tefore we love; as men may have good eyes 
fore they fix them on the ſun : but dwell they 
\ while upon it, and they ſtrait grow blind 
rom thoſe admired beauties, - 
Cartwright's Lady Errant. 
dive me a lover bold and free, 
Not eunuch'd with formality z - 
ike an Embaſſador that beds a Queen, 
(ith the nice caution of a ſword between. 


Cleveland. 
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Love's like a landskip, which doth ſtand, 
Smooth at a diſtance ; rough at hand. 


1. Tel! me what you think on earth 
The greateſt bliſs ? 

WO” * honour, and high birth, 

| Ah, what is this? 

If 8 be baniſhed the heart, 

The joy of nature, not of art ? 


What's honour, worth, or high deſcent ? 
Or ample wealth, 

If cares do breed us diſcontent, 
Or want of health ? 
It is the order of the fates, 

That theſe ſhould wait on higheſt ſtates, 


Love only does our ſouls refine, 

And by his skill 
Turns human things into divine, 

And guides our will. 
Then let us of his praiſes ling, | 
Of love, that ſweetens ev'ry 

Rutter's Shepherd Hohday. 

For oſt we find that ſtorms and ſorrows prove, 
The beſt forerunners of a happy love. 


Machens Dumb Knight, 
r d, Sir: | 


As ſoon as maſl'ry comes, ſweet love anon 
Taketh his nimble wings, and ſoon is gone. 
Newvilt's Poor Schalar, 
Such gentle rape thou a&ſ upon my ſoul, _ 
And with ſuch pleaſing violence do force it fill, 
That when it ſhould reſiſt, it tamely yields, 
Making a kind of haſte to be undone ; 
As if the way to victory were loſs, 
And conqueſt came by overthrow. | 
| *  Guckling's Aglaura: 
Lovers 


Clevlend, 


The b 
Are fat 
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Lovers in favour, are gameſters in good © 
Fortune 3 the more you ſet them, they more 
Suckling's Brennoralt. 
Love that can flow, and can admit increaſe ; 
Admits as well an ebb, and may grow leſs. 
1 HA Suckling. 
How weak is lovers laws!  * 
The bonds made there, like gypſy's knots, with eaſe 
Are faſt and looſe, as they that hold them pleaſe. 


t Suckling. 
love's a Camelion, that lives on meer air; 
And ſurfeits, when it comes to groſſer fare. | 
Suckling. 


There never yet was honeſt man 
That ever drove the trade of love; 

lt is impoſſible; nor can 
Integrity our ends promove: 

For kings and lovers are alike in this, 

That their chief art in reign, diſſembling is. 


Here we are lov'd, and there we love; 
Good nature now and paſſion ſtrive 
Which of the two ſhould be above, 
And laws unto the other give: | 
So we falſe fire with art ſometimes diſcover, 
And the true fire with the ſame art do cover. 


What rack can fancy find ſo high? 
Here we muſt court, and here ingage, 
Though in the other place we die: | 
O tis torture all, and cozenage !_ | 
And which the harder is, I cannot tell, 
To hide to true love, or make falſe love look well. 


vince it is thus, god of defire, : 
Give me my honeſty again; 
And take thy brands back, and thy fire ; 
Im weary of the ſtate Pm in: 
vince, if the very beſt ſhould now befall, 
Love's triumph, muſt be honour's funeral. . 
Suckling. 
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He that is content with laſſes, cloathed in plain woollen, 


May cool his heart in ev'ry place, he need not to be ſullen, 


Nor ſigh for love of lady fair; for this each wiſe man 


knows, 


As good ſtuff under flannel lies, as under filken cloaths, 


1. It is ill done, Semanthe, to plead bankrupt, 
When with fuch eaſe you may be out of debt. 
In love's dominions, native commodity 

Is current payment ; change is all the trade, 
And heart far heart, the richeſt merchandize. 


2. Twould here be mean, my lord; ſince mine would 


prove 


Sackling, 


In your hands but a counterfeit ; and yours in mine 


Worth nothing: ſympathy, not greatneſs, 
Makes thoſe jewels riſe in value. 


1. Sympathy ! O teach but yours to love then, 


And two ſo rich no mortal ever knew. 


2. That heart would love but ill, that muſt be taught; 


Such fires as theſe, ſtill kindle of themſelves. 


' I. In ſuch a cold and frozen place as is 


Thy breaſt, how ſhould they kindle of themſelyes? 


2. Ask how the flint can carry fire within? 
"Tis the leaſt miracle that love can do. 


She quite o'ercame 


Suckling's Ag/aura, 


My dallying thoughts, and turn'd them at length 


To a true dotage. O ſhe would often fit 


J ſhould abuſe a credulous virgin, if 
I did but perſonate that love I made: 
How if I did enjoy another miſtreſs, 


And breath a cloud of fighs ; tell me how much 


Her ghoſt, for ſure ſhe could not well out live it, 
Would fright my ſoul from this my body to her: 


O ſhe would catt ſuch pow'rful glances on me; 


Such charming ſpirits danc'd in the bright rays 


Of ev'ry view, they did draw up my foul, 
And chain'd it faſt to hers ; Thus the fond lark 


Playing 
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aying about the glitt ring ſnare does tempt 
le nets, and dares it's priſon; till at length 
e finds his liberty betray d, and all 
hat pomp of brightneſs but a glorious bait. 

Mead's Combat of Love and Friendhip, 
rich a bondage is Poppea's love, $14. : 
hat I were baſe, if I ſhould wiſtvfor freedom ; 
ay more, ingrate ; ſhould I defire to change 
\ ſweet a care for quietneſs itſelf : | 
ould I ſuppoſe that ſtate, which ſome dull ſouls 
all calm content, were half ſo rich, ſo free, 
are theſe pinings, -this:captivity ? 
ere there in love no cares, no ſighs, no fears; 
here were in love, no happineſs at all. 


May's Agrippin a. 


or cupid's ſcholars are more exquiſite 
giving council, than in ufing it. 

| Richard Brome's Love- Sict Court, 
ove, thou art well compar'd to fire; which, where 
doth obey and ſerve, being commanded 
higher powers of the ſoul ;. it fares 
ike to the ſtone or jewel of a ring, 
hich joins the orb, and gives it price and life : 
d glorious is that love, fo neceſlary ; . 
ut, where it rules, and is predominant, F 
 tyrannizeth ; reaſon is impriſon'd ; 
he will confined ; and the memory - 
he treaſury of notions, clean exhauſted ; 
ind all the ſenſes {laviſhly chain'd up 
lo act th* injunctions of inſulting love 
earch'd on the beauty of a Woman. Thou 
laſculine love, known by the name of friendſhip, 
It peaceful, and morigerous; but that 
Woman, is imperious and cruel, 


Lyn he, that knows not to poſſeſs 
True happineſs, 


Bid. 


But 
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ut has ſome ſtrong deſires to try 
hat's miſery ; 
And longs for tears, oh he will prove 
One fit for love. | 


How pow'rſull's love ! which like a flame 
That ſever'd, re-unites more cloſe : 

Or like a broken limb, in frame 
That ever after firmer grows. 


"Tis a child of fancy's getting; 
Brought up between hope and fear; 


Fed with ſmiles, grown by uniting 


Strong, and ſo kept by deſire: 
Tis a perpetual veſtal fire | 
Never dying; | 
Whoſe ſmoak like incenſe doth aſpire 3 
 Upwards flying. 
It is a ſoft magnetick ſtone, 
Attracting hearts by ſympathy ; 
Binding up cloſe, two ſouls in one; 
Both diſcourſing ſecretly : 
"Tis the true gordian knot, that ties 
Yet ne'er unbinds ; 


Fixing thus two lovers eyes 
As well as minds. 


Tis the ſphere's heav'nly harmony, 
Where two skillful hands do ſtrike ; 
And ev'ry ſound expreſſively 
Marrys ſweetly with the like ; 
*Tis the world's e*erlaſting chain, 
That all things ty'd, 
And bid them like the fixed wain, 
 Unmov'd to bide. 


"Tis nature's law inviolate, 

Confirm'd by mutual conſent, 
Where two diſlike, like, love, and hate; 
Each to the other's full content : 


Hall, 


\dmits 
Lo wor 


ye as] 
nveys 


ear ye 
hat th 
anon 
lept, a 
ut yet 
rept to 
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is the careſs of ev'ry thing ; 
The turtle dove 


th birds and beaſts do off rings bring 


To mighty love : 
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is th? angels joy; the God's delight; man's bliſs; 


is all in all: without love, nothing is. 
' Heath's Claraſlella. 


"nd men, that blame the love that ever ranges, 
o foul and fluttiſh love, that never changes : 
he muſes love by courſe to change their meter; 


ove is like linnen, often chang'd, the ſweeter. 


ow are you ſure conſta 


_ Sicelides, 


anfwer'd, Sir, with conſtancy ? our hearts 
re changeable ; nor do I ſee, why princes 


hould be leſs frail than others, who confine 
ffection to the fight ; ſince love's a fire, 
{hich doth only languiſh, and go out, 


(here fuel is ſubſtracted; but is kept burning, 


)nly in the preſenee of another fire. 
Mains Amorous War. 


\ lover's like a hunter: 


— 


the game be got with too much eaſe, he cares not ſor it. 
Ed Peter Hauſied's Rival Friends. 


————— [Love's a cement, 
\dmits no other allay but itſelf, 
lo work upon the affections. 


Lady Alimony 


ve asks no dull probation ; but like light, 


ear ye virgins, and Þ'l!l teach, 

| hat the times of old did preach : 
yJamond, was in a bower 

kept, as. Danae in a tower : 

but yet love, who ſubtle is, 
rept to that, and came to this: 


nveys his pimble influence at firſt fight. 


Biſhop King. 
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Be ye lock d up like to thaſe, 
Or the rich Heſperides; 
Or thoſe Babies in your eyes, 


In their chriſtal nunneries; 

| Notwithſtanding love will win 
Or elſe force a paſſage in; 

And as coy be, as you can; 

Giſts will get ye, or the man. 


She the payment he of love would make | 
Leſs underſtood, than yet the debt ſhe knew; May 

But coins unknown ſuſpiciouſly we take; YT. 

And debts, till manifeſt, are never due. For g 


Bir . Davenant's Onde Wher 


And our uncertain love, We ti 

Perhaps not bred above, 

But in low regions, like the wand'ring winds, bong, 
ut 


Shews diffrent ſexes more than equal minds. 
Sir V. Dawenant's Siege of Rhode, Who 


Why, in theſe ladies do you lengthen pain, 
By giving them grief's common med'cine, doubt? So ſtra1 


Eaſe thoſe with death, whoſe lovers now are ſlain; Mal 
Life's fire a fever is, when love is out. She no 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert And 

When love's afraid, do not that fear deſpiſe ; Yet the 
Flame trembles moſt, when it doth higheſt riſe : Whi 
And yet my love may juſtly be diſdain'd ; Ask d v 
Since you believe it from a lover feign'd. As m 
Sir V. Davenant's The Man's the Maſi. And ch; 

Ah, Goltho ! Who love's fever can aſſwage ? ** 


For though familiar ſeem that old diſeaſe; 


Vet like religion's fit, when people rage, Nor 
Few cure thoſe evils which the patient pleaſe. N 
Nature's religion, love, is ſtill perverſe; _ hm 
And no commerce with cold diſcretion hath : W 
For if diſcretion ſpeak, when love is fierce, Then 
"Tis wav'd by love, as reaſon is by faith: el 

; Sir W. Davenant's Gondibert vor 


But 
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Bat mighty Julius, who had thoughts ſo high 
They humble ſeem'd, when th'aim'd at victory; 
And own'd a ſoul fo learn'd, truth fear'd that ſhe 
Too naked were, near his philoſophy : 
In anger valiant ; gently calm in love; 
He ſoar d an eagle, but he ſtoop'd a dove 
Sir V. Dawvenant to the Queen. 
1. Since you have ſpoke ſo humbly of yourlelf, 
You muſt, and ſhall be comforted : Perhaps 
Like conſcience, love when fatisfy'd within, 
May oft offend the law, and yet not fin. 
2. I find the greateſt love, is an offence ; 
For greateſt love 1s | rey confidence : 
When, truſting thoſe who for our credence wooe 
We truſt them with our love and honour too. 
a Sir V. Dawvenant's Law againſt Lovers, 
Love he had lid, yet never lodg'd before; 
But finds him now a bold unquiet gueſt: 
Who climbs to windows when we ſhut the door ; 
And enter'd, never lets the maſter reſt. 


do ſtrange diſorder, now he pines for health, 
Makes him conceal this reveller with ſhame z 

he not the robber knows, yet feels the ſtealth ; 
And never but in ſongs, had heard his name. 


let then it was, when ſhe did ſmile at hearts, 
Which country lovers wear in bleeding ſeals ; - 
\;k'd where his pretty godhead found ſuch darts, 
As make thoſe wounds, that only Hymen heals. 
and this, her ancient maid, with ſharp complaints 
Heard, and rebuk'd ; ſhook her experienc'd head ; 
Vith tears beſought her not to jeſt at ſaints, 
Nor mock thole martyrs, love had captive led : 


Nor think the pious poets e er would waſte 
do many tears in ink, to make maids mourn ; 
# injur'd lovers had in ages paſt | 
The lucky mirtle, more than willow worn. 
| Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert, 
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If love's juſt pow r he did not early ſee, 

Same ſmall excuſe we may his error give; 

Since few, though learn'd, know yet, bleſt love to be 
That ſecret vital heat, by which we live; 


But ſuch it is : And though we may be thought 
- To have in childhood life, ere love we know; 
Vet life is uſeleſs, till by reaſon taught, 

And love and reaſon up together grow. 


Nor more the old ſhew they outlive their love, 

If when their love's decay'd, ſome ſigns they give 
Of life, becauſe we ſee them pain'd and move, 

Than ſnakes long cut, by torment ſhew they live: 
If we call living lite, when love is gone; 

We then to fouls, god's coin, vain rever'nce pay; Late 
Since reaſon, which is love, and his beſt known 


And current image, age has worn away. 'Tis n 
And I that love and reaſon thus unite, | 
May, if I old philofophers controul, : Nor d 
Confirm the new, by ſome new poet's light * N 
Who finding love, thinks he has found the ſoul. [ 
Sir MW. Dawvenant's Gondibert  - 
Love, in what poiſon is thy dart . th 
Dipt, when it makes a bleeding heart? * 
None know, but they who feel the ſmart. If frien 
It is not thou, but we are blind; T 
And our corporealeyes we ſind, A 
Dazzle the opticks of our mind. | If virty 
Love to our citadel reſorts, Nr P] 
Through thoſe deceitful fally-ports: M 
Our centinels betray our forts. And he 
Denhan Delight 
He that would hide Jove kindled once within, Reaſon 
Rakes but his fire up, to keep it in. Ne 
Sir R. Howard's Blind Lac. W. 
There's nothing but a lover pleas'd with ſuff rings: And far 


All other rigcurs of this world, of 
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Our wiſhes and endeavours flall oppole ; 
The pris'ner hates his bolts, whilſt he remains, 
pleas d not fo much with freedom, as his chains. s «1? 
Sir R. Howard's Blind Lady. 
Love, like a ſhadow, while youth ſhines, is ſhown ; 
But in old age's darkneſs, there is none 
Sir R. Howard's Great Fadourite, 
1. Can you, my heart, for want of friendſhip blame; 
That for your ſafety have expos'd my fame 
Love to your glories, ſhould his flames reſign; 
As fires their light, when the bright ſun does ſhine. 
2. If thrones be ſeats for cares, in a king's breaſt, 
Love has a title ſure, amongſt the reſt. 7 
| 7 


Late love, like late repentance, ſeldom' true. | 
Alexander Brome. 
Tis not her birth, her friends, nor yet her treaſure, 
My free-born ſoul can hold; 
For chains are chains though gold : 
Ner do .I court her for my pleaſure, 
Nor for that old morality, 
Do I love her, cauſe the loves me? 
or that's no love but gratitude : · and all 
Loves that from fortunes riſe, with fortunes fall. 


f friends, or birth, created love within me, 
Then princes Pl adore, 
And only ſcorn the poor: 
f virtue, or good parts could win me, 
PI turn platonick, and nei er vex 
My ſoul with difference of ſex: 
nd he that. loves his lady cauſe ſhe's fair, 
lights his eye; ſo loves himſelf, not her. 


eaſon and wiſdom are to love high treaſon ; , 
Nor can he truly love, 
Whoſe flame's not far above, 

ind far beyond his wit, or reaſon : 


Ka: * Then 
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Then ask no reaſon for my fires, 
For infinite are my deſires : 
Something there is, moves me to love; and I 
Do know I love; but know not how, nor why. 
| Alexander Brome. 
There is no ſailing of women at their | 
Critical minutes, if you do, they'll hate Ah 
You ever after ; and think you want vigour, You | 
Or apprehenſion. Counſels in love, like That 
Stratagems in war, are to be taken The! 
On the ſudden ; when you find the enemy Face 
In diſorder, or your own men fitteſt Had) 
For action. 4 Too You « 
. | Fane's Love in the Dark, 
Lovers will wind themſelves by words to paſſion ; Lore! 
' heir airy talk turns fire by agitation : Vet. hi 
Thus, ſometimes yielding, ſometimes aggravating, For th 
' *I'wixt hope and fear, like ſhips betray'd by calms Reſiſt 
| Jo greater ſtorms. 
4 Fane's Sacrifice. Wil —— 
i Cupid, I ſcorn to beg the art Jo no 
* © From thy imaginary throne; Love's 
4 To learn to wound another's heart, For lo 
þ Or how to heal my own. 
| 3 Love r 
| If ſhe be coy, my airy mind For tis 
Cf Brooks not a ſiege: If ſhe be kind, Such la 
3 She proves my ſcorn, that was my wonder: The g. 
4 For towns that yield, I hate to plunder. Have ff 
# Love is a game, hearts are the prize; 
. Pride keeps the ſtakes, art throws the dice: Oh wh 
| When either's won, - When | 
| The. game is done. | Put tis 
| Love is a coward, hunts the flying prey; That n 
| | 1 But when it once ſtands ſtill, love runs away. If natu 
| Fane's Love in the dark Love, 1 
| | | But rea 
| Bluſhes WY Which 
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gluſhes a woman's paſſion may reveal; | 
But men their paſſion, by their words ſhould tell. 
" E. of Orrery's Tryphon. 
Love is a fate which ev'ry one mult taſte ; 
Some ſoon, ſome late, but all mult burn at laſt. Mau 
| id. 
Ah 'twas not love, if ought could om it; 
You lov'd not well, or knew his pow'r but ill, 
That ſay you were in love, and are not ſtill: 
Ihe name of love, for love itſelf you took; 
Since real love can never be forſook : 
Had your's been true, you might as well have ſwore, 
You do not live, as that you love no more. 


Did. 
Love is a god, and cannot be withſtood; 7733 
Vet he's a god alone to fleſh and blood: | 
For thoſe whoſe ſouls are active and ſublime, - 
Reſiſt his pow'r 3 and fo prove gods to him. 
E. of Orrery's Muſtapha. 


fe who to love aſpires, 

Jo nothing leſs can limit his defires : 

Love's pow r muſt always friendſhip's pow'r out do; 

For love at once is love and friendſhip too. 

E. of Orrery's Black Prince. 

Love never was to reaſon's rules confin'd ; 

For "tis a paſſion, fir, which only knows 

Such laws, as on itſelf it will impoſe. 

The greateſt men that-e'er the world did grace, 

Have ſtill allow'd to love the higheſt place. 1 
1 

Oh why is love call'd natute's higheſt law ! 

When title man's invention, does it awe ? 

But tis the ſtrength which reaſon does impart, - 

That makes my blood give rules thus to my heart. 

If nature reaſon on us did beſtow ; _ 

Love, nature's dictate, twould not overthrow : 

But reaſon is a bright reſiſtleſs fire, 

Which heav'n, not nature does in us inſpire ; 
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It is not nature's child, but nature's king: 
And o'er love's heights does us to glory bring: 
As bodies are below, and ſouls above; 
So much ſhould reaſon be preferr'd to love. 
RoW E. of Orvrery's Henry v. 
The fire of love, like to the common fire, 
The fuel being gone, does ſtraight expire; 
Or like fight, which philoſophers do fay, 
Would ceaſe to be, were objects took away, 
: Dowrr's Roman General, 
1. Love's a foundation that will ne*er decay: 
2. Yet oft in ruin, doth the builder lay. 
"F'was not allow'd to Fove, ' 
To hold at once his reaſon, and his love. | 
| Take's Adventures of five Hours, 
Mod'rate delight is but a waking dream; | 
And of all pleaſures love is the ſupreme : 
And therefore love inimod'rate love deſerves : 
Exceſs o'ercomes, but moderation ſtarves. | 
| Crown's Caligula, 
Were worlds betwixt you, bigger than all this, 
Love oer them all would mount, to fly to bli : 
Millions of leagues that hawk his airy ſpies, 
And whereſoe'er you pearch him, home he flies. 
*.. Crown's Firft Part of the Deftruttion of Jeruſalin, 
What do the wounded and the dying do ? 
Love joins in one, what are in nature two: 
The breaſts of lovers but one ſoul contain; 
Which equally imparts delight or pain. * 
| id, 
A moſt harmonious friendſhip this muſt prove ! 
The fates deſign'd em for each others love : 
For none love them, and they have love for none ; 
Their kindneſs centers on themſelves alone. 
| Crown's Cain, 
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SE LF. LOVE. 
gelflove, my liege, is not ſo vile a fin, 


ſelſneglecting. 
e eee Shakeſpear's King Henry V. 
gell. love never yet could look on truth 
But with blear'd beams; ſleel flattery and ſhe 
Are twin-born ſiſters, and ſo mix their eyes, 
As if you ſever one; the other dies. 
Fobnſon's C * Revell. 
Who govern men, if they will ſtay above; 
Malt fee and ſcorn the downfals of ſelf- love. 
Lord Brooke's Alaham. 
To think well of ourſelves, if we deſerve | 
It, it is a luſtre in us; and ev'ry good 
We have, ftrives to ſhew gracious : What uſe is 
It elſe ? Old age, like ſear- trees, is ſeldom 
Seen affected, ſtirs ſometimes at rehearſal 
Of ſuch acts as his daring youth endeavour d. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money. 
Who live but for themſelves, are but for ſhew ; 
And ſtand like barren trees, where good might grow. 
Richard Brome's Queen and Concubine. 
Ill painters, when they draw, and — write; 
Virgil and Titian, pitadmiring, ft g. 
Then all they do, like gold and — appears; ; 
And others actions are but dirt to theirs. 
They that ſo highly think themſelves above 
All other men, themſelves can only love; 
Reaſon and virtue, all that man can boaſt 
Oer other creatures, in thoſe brutes are loſt. 


1 2o-@ -F. a: £:F.:K 
Tho' loyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly : Yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
* earns a place in the ſtory. 
Sbaſeſpears Antony and Chopra 


K 4 


Denham. 


And by that ſou], I ſpeak my juſt affections, 
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The bounds of loyalty are made of glaſs, 

Soon broke, but can in no date be repair'd. 
Chapman's Firfl Part of Byron's Conſpiracy, 

To wear your loyal habit ſtill, 

When it is cut of faſhion, and hath done 

Service enough, were ruſtick miſery : 

The habit of a ſervile loyalty, | 

Is reckon'd now amongſt privations ; 

With blindneſs, dumbneſs, deafneſs, filence, death : 

All which, are neither natures by themſelves, 

Nor ſubſtances, but mere decays of form, 

And abſolute deceſſions of nature, 


And nothing elſe. 
Bid 
Think you it not as ſtrong a point of faith, 
Jo rectiſy your loyalties to me, 
As to be truſty in each others wrong ? 
'Truſt that deceives our ſelves is treachery, 
And truth that truth conceals, an open lye. We a 
Chapman's Second Part of Byron's Conſpiracy, ro u 
God gives to kings the honour to command; h all 
To ſubjects all their glory to obey : Are |; 
Who ought in time of war, as rampiers ſtand ; |, Until 


In peace, as ornaments of ſtate array. \ 
Daniel's Phintas, Joc 


n ſoreign foes, 


We are our own revengers; but at home, . 
On princes that are eminent, and ours, Tem 
Tis fit the gods ſhould judge us. News. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian, Pls 

Conſider 80 _ 

We're but ſhadows, motions others give us ; And i: 
And though our pities may become the times, | 
Juſtly our pow*rs cannot: Make me worthy 1 
To be your friend ever in fair allegiance, Is a ſu 
But not in force : for durſt mine own foul urge me, Paper 


To 
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To turn my hand from truth, which is obedience, 
And give the helm my virtue holds, to anger; 
Though I had both the bleſſings of the Brutz, 
And both their inſtigations ; though my cauſe 
Carry'd a face of juſtice beyond theirs ; 
And as I am a ſervant to my fortunes, 
That daring, ſoul, that firſt taught diſobedience, . 
Should feel the firſt example. Say the prince, 
As I may-well believe it, ſeems vicious ; 
Who juſtly knows, tis not to try our honours ? * 
Or ſay he be an ill prince; are we therefore 
Fit fires to purge him? no, my deareſt friend 
The elephant is never won with anger, 
Nor muſt that man that would reclaim a lion, 
Take him by the teeth. | 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian. . 
No more, my worthy friend; though theſe be truths, _ 
And though theſe truths would ask a reformation, 
At leaſt a little ſquaring : yet remember, 
We are but ſubjects, Maximus; obedience 
To what is done, and grief ſor what is ill done, 
Is all we can call ours. The hearts of princes 
Are like the temples of the gods; pure incenſe, . 
Untill unhallow'd hands defile thoſe off'rings, 
Burns ever there; we muſt not put them out, 


Becauſe the prieſts that touch thoſe ſweets are wicked. 
F224 FI | Bid. 


— Allegiance 
Tempted too far, is like the trial of 
A good ſword on an anvil: as that often 
Flies in pieces without ſervice to the owner; 
So truſt enforc'd too far, proves treachery, 
And is too late repented. 
Maſſinger*s Great Duke of Horeuce. 

Ae with. bounty levied, . | 
Is a ſure guard; obedience fore'd from fear, . 
Paper fortifieation ; which in danger 

Fr? „ of Will 
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Will yield to the impreſſion of a reed, 

Or of it ſelf fall off. 
| 13 Masſinger's Emperor of the Faſt, 

You are guarded . 

With ſuch a general loyaky in ſubjects, 


That if you ſlept among the multitude, 


Even when ſome rage poſſeſs'd them, undefended 
With any arms, but that, th' imperfe& ſlumber 
Need not to be broken with a fear. $ 

.  Nabbi's Unfortunate Mother, 
Allegiance in me, like the ſtring of a watch, 
Wound up too high, and forc'd above the nick, 
Run back, and in a moment was unravell'd all. 


* Suckling's Aelaura, 
I oY @ 7 i — 


We will eat ſuch at a meal: 

The heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales, 

The btains of peacocks and of eſtriches 

Shall be our food; and could we get the phœnix, 

Though nature loſt her kind, ſhe were our diſh. 
7 Fobnſon's Jolpont. 

] will have all my beds blown up, not tuft ; 

Down is too hard: and then, mine oval room 

Fill'd with ſuch pictures as Tiberius took 

From Elephantis, and dull Aretine, 

But coldly imitated. Then, my glaſſes, 

Cut in more ſubtle angles, to diſperſe 

And multiply the figures, as I walk 

Naked between my Succube ; my miſts 

'I have of perfume, vapour'd bout the room, 

To loſe our ſelves in; and my baths, like pits 

'To fall into ; from Whence we will come forth, 

And rowl us dry in goſſamore and roles : 

And my flatterers * 

Shall be the pure, and graveſt of divines, 

That I can get for money. My meet ſools, 

Eloquent burgeſſes; and then my poet 

The ſame that writ ſo ſubtily of the fart: 

Whom I will entertain ſtill for that ſubject. The 


„ 
he ſew that would give out themſelves, to he 
Court and town ſtallions, and each where bely _ 
Ladies, who are known moſt innocent; for them, 
Thoſe will I beg, to make me eunuchs of: 
And they ſhall fan me with ten eſtrich tails -- 
A piece, made in a plume, to gather wind. 

My meat. ſhall all come in in Indian ſhells, | 
Diſhes of agat ſet in gold, and ſtudded _ -, 
With em'ralds, ſaphirs, hyacinths, and rubies : 
With tongues of carps, dormice, and camels heels, 
Boil'd:i? the ſpirit of fol, and diſſoly d pearl 
Apicius diet gainſt the epileply; y 
And I will eat theſe broths with ſpoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond, and carbuncle. lis 
My foot-boy ſhall eat pheaſants, calyer'd ſalmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys : I my ſelf will have 
The beards of barbels ſerv'd inſtead of ſallads; 
Oird, muſhrooms ; and the ſwelling unctuous paps - 
Of a fat pregnant ſow, newly cut off, 
Dreſt with an exquiſite and poignant ſauce 3 
For which, I'll ay unto my cook, there's gold: 
Go forth, and be a knight. My ſhirts 
III have of taffata ſarſnet, foft and light 
As cob-webs ; and for all my other raiment, 
It ſhall be ſuch. as might proyoke the Perſian 
Were he to teach the world riot anew. 


My gloves of fiſhes, and birds skins, perfum'd wa is 


With gums of paradiſe, and: eaſtern air. | 
| Johnſon's Akhemif, 
We'll therefore go withal, and live 81 
55 a free ſtate, Where we will = our mullets, 
us d in high country wines ; ſup pheaſants eggs, 
And have > cockles, boil'd in filver ſhells ; 
Our ſhrimps to ſwim again, as when they liy'd, 
In a rare butter made of dolphins milk, | 
Whoſe cream does look like opals: and with theſe 
Delicate meats ſot our {elves high for pleaſure, 
And take us W then renew 8 
us 
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Our youth and ſtrength with drinking th* Elixir; 
And fo enjoy a perpetuity | 34703 L 


Of life and luſt. | 
| on's Alchenift, 
Who yieldeth unto pleaſures and to ba. 1 
Is a poor captive, that in golden fetters, 
And pretious ns he thinks, but holding gyves, 
Frets out his life. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of Malta, 
Men may talk of conntry chriſtmaſſes, and 
Court 2 their thirty pound butter d eggs; 
Their pies o oy tongues, their pheaſants drench'd 
wit 
Ambergreeſe, the carcaſſes of three fat 
Weathers bruis d for gravy to make ſauce for 
A ſingle peacock ; yet their feaſts were faſts 
Compar'd with the city's. 
There were three ſucking pigs ſerv'd up in a diſh, 
Took from the ſow as ſoon as farrowed, 
A fortnight fed with dates, and muſcadine 
That ſtood my maſter in twenty marks a piece, 
Befides the puddings in their bellies made 
Of I know not what : But here's the miſchief, though 
The dithes were raisd one on another, 
As woodmonyers do billets, for the firſt, 
The ſecond, and third courſe ; and moſt of the ſhops 
Of the beſt conſectioners in London ranſack d 
To furniſh out a banquet ; yet my lady 
CalPd me penurious raſcal ; and cry'd out 
There was nothing worth the eating. 
— Maſingers City Madan, 
Gather all the flowers 
Tempe is painted with, and ſtrew his way: 
Tranſlate my bow*rs to Turia's roſy banks, 
There, with a chorus of ſweet nightingales 
Make it continual ſpring : If the ſun's rays 
Offend his tender skin, and make it ſweat, 
Fan him with ſilken wings of mildeſt air, 


Breath 
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Breath'd by Etefian winds : The briskeſt nectar 
Shall be his drink; and all th' ambroſian cates 
Art can deviſe for wanton appetite, 

Furniſh his banquet : As his ſenſes tire, 

Vary the object: Let delight be link'd 

do in a circled chain, no end may fee; 

Pleaſure is only my eternity.. | 
| Nabbi's Microcoſimus. 
Thy life hath hitherto been, my dear husband 

But a diſeaſe to thee ; thou haſt indeed 

Mov'd on the earth, like other creeping worms 

Who take delight in worldly ſurfeits, heat 


Their blood with luſts, their limbs with proud attires ; 


Fed on their change of fins ; that do not uſe 
Their pleaſure, but enjoy them ; enjoy them fully, 
In ſtreams that are molt ſenſual, and perſevere 
To live ſo till they die, and to die never. 
- IE Henry Shirley's Martyr' d Soldier. 

There, in her den, lay pompous luxury, 
Stretch'd out at length; no vice could boaſt ſuch high 
And gen'ral victories as ſhe had won: 
Of which, proud trophies there at large were ſhewn. 
Beſides ſmall ſtates and kingdoms ruined, 
Thoſe mighty monarchys, that had o'erfpread 
The ſpacious earth, , and ſtretch'd their conq'ring arms 
From pole to pole, by her enſnaring charms 
Were quite conſum'd : 'There lay imperial Rome, 
That vanquiſh'd all the world, by her o'ercome : 
| Fetter'd was th' old Mirian lion there; | 

The Grecian leopard, and the Perſian bear; 
With others numberleſs, lamenting by: 


Examples of the power of luxury. | 
May's Henry II * 


It is a ſhame, that man, that has the ſeeds 
Of virtue in him, ſpringing unto glory, 
Should make his ſoul degenerous with ſin, 
And ſlave to luxury; to drown his ſpirits 
In lees of ſloth ; to yield up the weak day T 
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To wine, to luſt, and banquets. 

I would have you proceed, and ſeek for fame 
In brave exploits; like thoſe, that ſnatch their honour 
Out of the talons of the Reman eagle, 

And pull her golden feathers in the field : 

'Thoſe are brave men ; not you, that ſtay at home, 
And dreſs yourſelf up, like a pageant, 

With thouſand antick and exotick ſhapes ; 

That make an idol of a looking-glaſs, 

Sprucing yourſelves two hours by it, with ſuch 
Geſtures, and poſtures, that a waiting wench 

Would be aſham*d of you; and then come forth 

T” adorn your miſtreſs fan, or tell your dream; 
Raviſh a kiſs from her white glove,. and then 
Compare it with her hand ; to praiſe her gown, 

Her tire, and diſcourſe of the faſhion ; 

Make diſcov'ry, which lady paints, which not; 
Which lord plays beſt at Peek, which beſt at Racket: 
Theſe are ſine elements | 


Mar myon's Holland's Leaguer, 


Tilting the day, maſquing the night chas'd thence ; 
Perfumes did raiſe ſweet miſts in ev'ry room, 
To keep the air in awe of the nice ſenſe: 
Attalick garments cloath'd each fwagg'ring groom ; 
Rich Hrian arras ev'ry wall hung round, 
With medals in old Gau or Carthage found, 


Scorning there ord'nary Corinthian plate, 

Men quaſt in ſtone, at dearer prices fold, 
At Iv'ry tables, or wood of high'r rate ; 

They eat on quilted beds of {lk and gold: 
Their wanton taſtes had only in requeſt, 
Neweſt and rareſt things, though not the belt, 

The feather'd river Phafis, could not yield 

Them fowl enough; nor Lucrine lake ; 
They ſpring each thicket, fowl each buſh and field, 

All ſeas they draw, all ponds in nets they take: 
Circe's too nature's larder do they ſeek, 

To pleaſe the witty glutton of a week. Li 


„ 
Lachrymæ — flow'd down, and the blood 
Of Tuſcan grapes ſwell'd high each jovial mind: 
Had nature loſt her ſpecies ;, air her brood ;* 
Water her ſpawn ; here might they ſeek, and find. 
Apicus, a Carthuftan was to theſe, 
And Zjep's platter a poor ſcholar's meſs, 


| g Baron, 
War deſtroys men, but luxury mankind 
At once corrupts ; the body and the mind. 
r Crown's Caligula. 

| * . 
Two Beggars told me, | | | 
] 1 miſs my way. Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them, knowing "tis _ 
A puniſhment, or trial? yes, no wonder, 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true. To lapſe in fi 


— 


Is forer, than to lie for need; and | 
I; worſe in kings, than beggars : | IN 
| Shakeſpear*s Cymbeline. 


He will lie like a lapwing ; when ſhe flies 
Far from her ſought neſt ; ſtill, here *tis, ſhe cries. 

5 Chapman's Revenge of Buſſey D'ambois, 
Lies hide our ſins like nets ; like perſpectives, 
They draw offences nearer, ſtill and greater. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Lovers Progreſs. 

Take heed of lies : truth, though it trouble ſome minds, 
Some wicked minds, that are both dark and dangerous, 
Yet it preſerves itſelf ;- comes off pure, and. innocent: 
And like the ſun, theugh never ſo eclips'd, 
Muſt break in glory. 

1 Beaumont and Fletcher s Sea Vayage. 
That vrd*nary commotioner the lie 8 
ls father of moſt quarrels in this climate. 

| Middleton and Rowley's Fair Quarrel. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie: 
A fault which needs it moſt, grows two thereby. 
| Herbert. 
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When Mendacio hath invention bn the. 
One hand, and remembrance on the other, 
As he'll be ſure never to be found with 
Truth in his mouth; ſo he ſcorns to be 
Taken in a lie. 7 


Lingua, 


1. In the city I'm honour'd like a god; 
None ſo well acquainted with your tradeſmen : 
Your lawyers, all the term time hire me of 
My lady : your gallants, if they hear my 
Name abus'd, they ſtab for my fake : your tray'llers 
So dote upon me as they paſs——O ! they have good 
Reaſon ; for I have carry'd them to many . 

A good meal under the countenance of - 

My familiarity : nay, your ſtateſmen have 
Oftentimes cloſely convey'd me under 

Their tongues, to make their policies more current: 
As for old men, they challenge my company 
By authority. When I am diſpos'd, I can. 
Philoſophy it in the univerſity, 

With the ſubtileſt of them all. 

2. I cannot be perſuaded that thou art 
Acquainted with ſcholars, ever fince thou wert 
Preſs'd to death in a printing-houſe. 

1. No, I was the firſt founder of the three 
Sects of philoſophy, except one of the 
Peripateticks, who acknowledge Ariſtotle 

J confeſs their great grandfather. 

2. Thou boy ! how is this poſſible ? thou art 
But a child, and there were ſes of 
Philoſophy before thou wert born. 

1. Appetitus, thou miſtak'ſt me; I tell thee 
Three thoufand years ago was Mendacio 

Born in Greece, nurſt in Creet, and ever ſince 
Honour'd ev'ry where: Þll be ſworn I held 

Old Homer's pen, when he writ his [hads, 

And his Ody/Jes. 

2. Thou hadſt need, for I hear ſay he was blind. 


2 
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1. Thelp'd Herodotus to pen ſome part of 
His Muſes ; lent Pliny ink to write his 
Hiſll'ry ; rounded Rabalais in the ear 
When he hiſtorify'd Pantagruel : 
As for Lucian, I was his genius; O thoſe 
Thoſe two books De wera hiſtorid, 
Howſoever they go under his name, 
Pl be ſworn I writ them ev'ry tittle ! 
2. Sure as I am hungry, thou'lt have it for 
Lying. But haſt thou ruſted this latter 
Time for want of exerciſe ? 
1, Nothing leſs ; 1 muſt confeſs, I would fain have 
Jogg'd Steno and great Hollingſbed on their 
Elbows, when they were about their Chronicles; 
And as I remember, Sir John MandeviPs 
Travels, and a great many of the decads 
Were of my doing : But for the mirrour 
Of knighthood, Bebit of Southampton, 
Palmerin of England, Amadis of Gaul, Huen 
De Burdeaux, Sir Guy of Warwick, Martin 
Marprellate, Robinhood, Garragantua, 
Gerillion, and a thouſand ſuch exquifite - 
Monuments as theſe, no doubt but they breath 
On my breath up and down. | 
2. Downwards I ſwear, for there's ſtinking lies in them, 
1. But why ſhould I light a candle to the 
Bright ſunſhine of my glorious renown 3 
The whole world is full of Mendacis's fame ! 
Lingua. 
Man is a fooliſh pamphlet, full of lies; 
Ties are his hopes, and lies are all his joys : 
dome promiſe him to come, and ſome to ſtay ; 
Thoſe never come, and theſe fly faſt away. 
Crown's Second Part of the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
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UT if a phrenſy do poſſeſs the brain, 
It ſo diſturbs and blots the forms of things, 
As fantaſy proves altogether vain 
And to the wit no true relation brings: 


Then doth the wit, admitting all for true, 
Build ſond concluſions on thoſe idle grounds; 
Then doth it flie the good, and ill purſue; 
Believing all, that this falſe ſpy propounds : 
But purge the humours, and the rage appeaſe, 
Which this diſtemper in the fancy wrought ; 
Then ſhall the wit, which never had diſeaſe, 
Diſcourſe, and judge diſcreetly as it ought : 
So, though the clouds eclipſe the ſun's fair light, 
Yet from his face they do not take one beam; 
So have our eyes their perfect pow'r of ſight, 
Ev'n when they look into a troubled ſtream, 
Then theſe defects in ſenſes organs be, 
Not in the ſoul, or in her working might: 
dhe cannot loſe her perſect pow r to lee, 
'Tho' miſts and clouds do choke her window - light. 
Theſe imperſections then we muſt impute 
Not to the agent, but the inſtrument; 
We muſt not blame Apollo, but his lute, 


If falſe accords from her falſe ſtrings be ſent. | 
ir John Davies, 


1. O gentle ſon, 55 

Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. | 

2. Tis not madneſs 

That I have utter'd ; bring me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will re-word, which madneſs 


Would gambol from, Shakepear's Ho at 
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Ge that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells, jangled out of tune, and harſh; 
That unmatch'd form; and feature of blown youth, 


Blaſted with exſtaſy. P 
2 Ys Shakeſpear*s Hamlet. ' 
The king is mad; how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! better 1 were diſtract, 
go ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. a 
Sbaleſpears King Lear. 


Surely we are all mad people, and they | 
Whom we think are, are not; we miltake thoſe : 
Tis we are mad in ſenſe, they but in cloaths. 
Dourneur 's Revenger's Tragedy, 
Why, fir, madneſs is not ſuch a diſcredit, 
As the age goes; you know there are many 8 
Mad faſhions ; and what man but fometimes may 
Be mad ? are not your great men mad, that when 
They have enou 4 will x wn their ſoul for a 
Monopoly? beſides mad Lords, what do 
You think of ladies at ſome time of the moon? 
You may ſpell em in their names, madam : you 
Have mad courtiers, that run madding after 
Citizen's wives : The citizens are mad 
Too, to truſt them with their wares, who have been 
do deep in their wives books before: your juſtice 
Of peace is ſometimes mad too; for when he 
May ſee well enough, he will ſuffer any 
Man to put out his eyes with a bribe : Some 
Lawyers are often ſtai k mad, aud talk wildly, 
No man is able to endure their terms. | 
| Shirley's School of Compliments, - 
Madmen ſometimes on ſudden flaſhes hit 
Of ſenſe, which ſeem remote, - and ſound like wit. 
Sir V. Da vvenaut On one that propheſy 
was 


/ 


"Twas no falſe heraldry, when madneſs drew 
Her pedigree from thoſe, who too much knew; 


\ 
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| 
| | Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils, 
1 Like guns o'ercharg'd, breaks, miſſes, or recoils: 
iſ When ſubtle wits have ſpun their thread too fine, 
1 "Tis weak and fragile like 4rachne's line. 
| Denhan, 
Mt M AN. 
| As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
| 
| 


> And throwen forth, till it be withered ; 
| Such is the ſtate of man: thus enter we 
| Into this life with woe, and end with miſery. 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
. Oh what is man, great maker of mankind! 
That thou to him ſo great reſpect doſt bear! 
| That thou adorn'ſt him with fo bright a mind, 
4 Mak'ſ him a king, and ev'n an angels pear! 
| Oh what a lively life, what heav*nly pow'r, 
=. What ſpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire, 
a How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow'r, 
| Doſt thou within this dying fleſh inſpire ! 
| | 1 Thou leay'ſ thy print in other works of thine, 
? | But thy whole image thou in man haſt writ :. 
' The re cannot be a creature more divine ; 
Except like thee, it ſhould be infinite. 


But it exceeds man's thought, to think how high 

| God had rais'd man, fince god a man became : 

| The angels do admire this myſtery, | 
| And are aſtoniſh'd when they view the ſame. 


. Nor hath he giv'n theſe bleſſings for a day, 
| | Nor made them on the body's life depend: . 
1 The foul, though made in time, ſurvives for ay; 
| And though it hath beginning, ſees no end. 
14 |  _ Fohn Dawvits. 
i 1. We are men, my liege. | 
| | £9 2. Ay, 


/ 
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2. Ay, in the catalogue, ye go ſor men: | 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Showghes, water-rugs, and demy-wolves are cle 
All by the name of dogs; the valu'd file 
Diſtinguiſhes the {wift, the flow, the ſubtle, 
The houſekeeper, the hunter ; ev'ry one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes all alike : And ſo of men. | 
i Shakeſpear*s Macbeth, 
He was a man, take him for all in all, | 
! ſhall not look upon his like again | 
Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
They ſay beſt men are moulded out of faults ; | 
And for the moſt, become much more the better, 
For being a little bad. | 
Shakeſpear's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Oh my ſoul! here's ſomething tells me that theſe - 
Beſt of creatures, theſe models of the world, 
Weak man and woman, ſhould have their ſouls, their 
Making, life, and being, to ſome-more excellent 
Uſe! if what the ſenſe calls pleaſure, were our 
Ends, we might juſtly blame great nature's wiſdom, 
Who rear'd a building of ſo much art and 
Beauty to entertain a gueſt ſo far | 
Incertain, ſo imperfect ; if only 
Speech diſtinguiſh us from beaſts, who know no 
Inequality of birth or place, but 
Still to fly from goodneſs : Oh, how baſe were 
Life at ſuch a rate! no, no, that power k 
That gave to man his being, ſpeech, and wiſdom, 
Gave it for thankfulneſs : to him alone, that 
Made me thus, may I whence truly know, 
III pay to him, not man, the love I owe. 
'  Shakeſpear and Rowley's Birth of Merlin. 
Lo, here, the man 
Like a circle bounded in it ſelf, 
, Con- 
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Contains as much as man in fullneſs may: 
Lo, here, the man, who not of uſual earth, 
But of that nobler and more pretious mold, 
Which Phæbus ſelf doth temper, is compos'd; 
And, who, though all were wanting to reward, 


Yet, to himſelf he would not wanting be. Ma 
obnſon's Cynthia's Revell. WI 
1. Theſe our times 2 BF No 
Are not the ſame, Aruntius———2. Times ! the men, As i 
The men are not the ſame . Tis we are baſe, We 
Poor, and degen'rate, from th' exalted ſtrain Ane 
Of our great fathers. Where is now the ſoul Wh 
Of god- like Cato? he, that durſt be good, 
When Ce/ar durſt be evil; and had pow'r For 
As not to live his ſlave, to die his maſter ? U 
Or where's the conſtant Brutus, that being proof Not 
Againſt all charm of benefits, did ſtrike A 
: So brave a blow into the monſter's heart, Tok 
That fought unkindly to captive his country ? Tof 
O, they are fled the light! thoſe mighty ſp'rits | 
Lie rak d up with their aſhes in their urns, Oh y 
And not a ſpark of their eternal fire For 
Glow in a preſent boſom, All's but blaze, 
Flaſhes, and ſmoke, wherewith we labour ſo; = 


There's nothing Roman in us: nothing good, 
Gallant, or great: Tis true that Cordus ſays, Vain 
Brave Caſſius was the laſt of all the Rate. 
Fohnſon's Sejanus, What 
Man is a tree, that hath no-top in cares, Paſſio 
No root in comforts ; all his pow'r to live | | 
Is giv'n to no end, but t' have pow'r to grieve. All ot 
| . Chapman's Buffy D'ambois, But m 
Men are not good, but for neceſſity; 
Nor orderly are ever born, but bred. 
Sad want and poverty make men induſtrious ; 
But law muſt make them good, and fear -obſequious. Man' 
Sons Daniel's Civil — That! 
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This maſs of thought, this animated ſlime, 
This dying ſubſtance, and this living ſhadow, 
The ſport of fortune, and the prey of time, 
Soon rais'd, ſoon raz'd, as flow'rs in a Meadow. 
E of Sterline's Cra ſus. 
Man is a-crafty creature, hard to know ; oy 
Who can a face for ev'ry fortune frame : 
No truſt in mortals, no, nor faith below, 
As our particulars do ſometime move: 
We what we wiſh for moſt, ſeem to miſlike ; 
And oft of others do the courſe diſprove ; 
Whilſt we want only means to do the like. 
E. of Sterline's Alexandrean Tragedy, 
For our defects in nature who ſees not? | 
We enter firſt things preſent, not conceiving, 
Not knowing future ; what is palt forgot : 
All other creatures inſtant power receiving, 
To help themſelves ; man only bringeth ſenſe 
To feel, and wail his native impotence. 
| Lord Brooke of Human Learning, 
Oh wretched men, which under ſhame are lay'd, 
For faults, which we, and * ons parents made ! 
rooke's 
Oh weariſome condition of humanity ! * 8 
Born under one law, to another bound! 
Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity ! 
Created fick, commanded to be ſound l 
What meaneth nature hy theſe divers laws? 
Paſſion and reaſon-ſelf-divifion owe. 6 2 
| Lord Brooke's . 
All other creatures follow after kind, . 
But man alone doth not beget the mind. 
: Drayton's.Queen Margaret to Duke of Suffolk. 
Firſt ſeeds of ev ry. creature are in us, 
What ere the world hath bad, or precious, 
Man's body can produce: hence hath it been, 
That ſtones, worms, frogs and ſnakes in men are ſeen : 
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But who e'er ſaw, though nature can work fo, 


That pearl or gold, or corn in man did grow? 
Dr. Don, 


As man is of the world, the heart of man 
Is an epitome of God's great book, 

Of creatures; and men need no farther look, 
7 bid, 
How 
Cann. 
It nc 
Un da 
py 
0 mar 
acrue 


Tis the deepeſt art to ſtudy man: 
Iknow this, which I never learn'd in ſchools ; 
The world's divided into knaves and fools. 
Tourneur's Revenger”s Trageq, 
Man's curſe is, things forbid till to purſue ; . 
What's freely offer'd, not to hold worth view. 
bf Dauborne's Chriſtian turned Turl, 
Nature, and all thoſe univerſal pow'rs, 


Which ſhew'd ſuch admirable God-like skill, Fro 


In framing this true model of ourſelves, The kr 
This man, this thing call'd man ! why do you thus he ere 
Make him a ſpectacle of ſuch laughter for you, lis virt 
When in each man we ſee a monarchy ? hen h 
For, as in ſtates, all fortunes ſtill attend ; * Is divi 
So with a kingdom; with a compleat ſtate ta ro 
Well :govern'd, and well manag d, in himſelf f bette 


Both each man bears, when that beſt part of man, hat tho 


Reaſon, doth ſway, and rule each paſſion. all ar; 
Goffes Courageous Tui Math, be 

— To be man, ould} ] 
Is to be but the exerciſe of cares ter fror 
In ſev'ral ſnapes; as miſeries do grow, lan 
They alter, as mens ſorms; but how, none know. dect to 
John Ford's Lover's Melancloſ¶ reconc; 

As there is by nature new ar 


In ev'ry thing created contrariety 3 
So likewiſe is there unity and league 
Between them in their kind: But man, the abſtract 
Of all perfection, which the workmanſhip- 
Of heav'n hath modell'd; in himſelf contains 
Paſſions of ſeveral qualities: Ihe muſick 


ns an: 
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man's fair compoſition beſt accords, 

hen 'tis in conſort, not in ſingle ſtrains. 

y heart has been untun'd theſe many months, 
anting her preſence, in whoſe equal love 

ue harmony conſiſted. Living here, 

e are heay*n's bounty all, but fortune's exercife. 

Jobn Ford's Lover's Melancholy. 
ow poor a thing is man, whom death itſelf - | 
.nnot protect from injuries? O ye gods! 

t not enough our wretched lives are toſs d 

n dang'rous ſeas, but we muſt ſtand in fear 

f pyrates in the haven too ? heav'n made us 
many butts of clay, at which the gods 


cruel ſport ſhoot miſeries. 
| Randolph's Fealus Lowers, 

From outward actions, man ſhould not derive 
he knowledge of himſelf ; for ſo, he's made 
he creature of beginnings ; over which 
is virtue may command fortune and chance. 
hen he by ſpeculation hath inform'd | 
is divine part, he is perfe& ; and till then 
it a rough matter, only capable 

better fortune. It oft begets my wonder, 
hat thou, a rude Barbarian, ignorant 
all art, but of wars, which cuſtom only 
th, being join'd to thy firſt nature, taught thee, 
ould'ſt know ſo much of man ! 2 I ſtudy man 
ter from practice, than thou can'i by books; 
learning's but opinion, mine known truth, 
dect to no groſs errors, ſuch as cannot 
reconciled, but by production 


new and greater. 
Nabb;'s Hannibal and Scipio, 

n15 an actor, and the world the ftage ; 
ereſome do laugh, ſome weep, ſome ſing, ſome rage : 
in their parts during the ſcene of breath, 
follies, ſcourg'd by the tragedian death. 

= Richard;'s Meaſalina. 
OL. II. 
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Man is to man, a monſter- hearted ſtone; | 
With heav'n there's mercy, but with man there's none, 1 

| Richards's Maſalina. F 
Horſes get their livings by their backs ; 


Oxen by their necks ; {wine and women by An 
'Their fleſh ; only man by his brain. Ma 
Richard Brome's City Wi, Wl ©. 
Much of man's ſand through time's wide glaſs does run, Ho 
Many of his freſheſt years do periods know : B . 
A long part of his life's ſhort web is ſpun, 7 
Ere he conſiders, what he's born to do. Tr 
Nor is this lower world but a huge inn, 7 
And men the rambling paſſingers; wherein Tor 
Some warm lodgings find, and that as ſoon The 
As out of nature's cloſets they ſee noon, : Y 
And find the table ready laid; but ſome Thar 
Muſt for their commons trot, and trudge for room: Pay f 
With eaſy pace ſome climb promotion's hill ; : * 
Some in the dale, do what they can, ſtick ſtill: Gods 
Some through falſe glaſſes fortune ſmiling ſpy ; He's] 
Who ſtill keeps off, though ſhe appears hard by. A fell 
Some like the oftrich with their wings do flutter, To ca 
But cannot fly or ſoar above the gutter : And 
Some quickly fetch, and double Good- Hopes Cape; 1 
Some ne'er can dot, though the ſame courſe they ſhape: 
So that poor mortals are ſo many balls We w 
Toſs d ſome o'er line, ſome under fortune's walls: Tha 
And it is heav*n's high pleaſure man ſhould lie By all 
Obnoxious to this partiality 3 To! 
That by induſtrious ways he ſhould contend, We 
Nature's ſhort pittance to improve and mend : Muſt m 
Now induſtry ne'er fail'd at laſt t' advance Boys m. 
Her patient ſons above the reach of chance. Wo 8 
Hou e cal 
To ſtudy God, God's ſtudent, man was made; LS 


To read him as in nature's text convey'd Ne 
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Not as in heav'n; but as he did deſcend 
Toearth, his eafier book : Where, to ſuſpend 
And fave his miracles, each little flow'r, 
And leſſer fly, ſhews his * 


Sir V. Davenant to Ogilly. 


Mankind upon each other's ruins riſe ; 

Cowards maintain the brave, and fools the wiſe : 
Honour and all religion bears a price, | 
But as the rates are ſet by death and vice. 


Sir R. Howard's Vital Virgin. 


1. What is a man? A 3 
Of diſagreeing things; his place of birth, 
A confus'd — of fokting elements ; 

To nothing fix*d, but to eternal change: 

They would all loſe their natures ſhould they fix. 

2. Why, ſay they did, were they not better loſt 
Than kept at ſuch expence ? What does poor man 
Pay for vain life? 

1. What's matter what he pays? 

Gods did not make this world only for man ; 

He's but a parcel o'th'univerſe, 

A fellow-ſervant with the meaneſt thing, 

To carry on the ſervice of the whole, 
And pleaſure o'the gods, the lords of all. 


KK XA 1 4. 

We wordly folk account him very wiſe 
That hath the wit moſt wealthily to wed: 

By all means therefore always we deviſe, 

To ſee our iſſue rich in ſpouſals ſped. 

We buy and fell rich orphans : Babes ſcant bread 
Muſt marry, ere they know what marriage means: 
Boys marry old trots, old fools wed young queans. 

We call this wedding; which in any wiſe 
Can be no marriage, but pollution plain : 
A new-found trade of human merchandize; 
The devil's net, a filthy fleſhly gain: 
Of kind and nature an unnat'ral ſtain 
| L 2 A foul 


Crown's Darius. 
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A foul abuſe of God's moſt holy order, 
And yet allow'd almoſt in ev'ry border. 

Mirror for Magiſtrate, 
It is a ſign that nothing ſhall aſſwage 


Your love but marriage: For ſuch is Son 
The tying of two in wedlock, as is ( 
The tuning of two lutes in one key: For The 
Striking the ſtrings of the one, ſtraws will ſtir I 
Upon * ſtrings of the other; and in 
Two minds linked in love, one cannot be 
Delighted, but the other rejoiceth. 
Lilly's Sapho and Plau. Ars: 
"Tis ſtrange to ſee th'impiety of parents, T 
Both priviledg'd by cuſtom, and profeſs'd Are | 
The holy inſtitution of heaven; If 
Ordaining marriage for proportion'd minds, 
For our chief humane comforts ; and t'encreaſe 
The loved images of God in men: 
"Tis now perverted to th'increaſe of wealth; | 
We muſt bring riches forth, and like the cuckoe Who 
Hatch others eggs ; join houſe to houſe ; in choices An 
Fit timber-logs and one, not men and women. Or by 
| Chapman's May-Day. On 

For ſee how many diſcontented beds, 0 

Our own aſpiring, or our parents pride, 7 
Havecaus'd ; whilſt that ambition vainly weds B 

Wealth, and not love; honour, and nought beſide: 

Whilſt marry'd but to titles, we abide Revere 
As wedded widows, wanting what we have ; Mothe 
When ſhadows cannot give us, what we crave. Dange 


Daniel's Roſamund both p 
O fortunate poor maids, that are not forc'd, 
To wed for ſtate, nor are for ſtate divorc'd ! 
Whom policy of kingdoms, doth not marry ; 
But pure affection makes to love, or vary: 
You feel no love, which you dare not to ſhew ; 
Nor ſnew a love. which doth not truly grow: 't 
| , you 
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O vou are ſurely bleſſed of the sky; 
You live, that know not death before you die! 
Marſton's Sophonisbas. 
Some man unworthy to be poſſeſſor 
Of old or new love, himſelf being falſe or weak, 
Thought his pain and ſhame would be leſſer, 
If on womankind he might his anger wreak ; 
And thence a law did grow, 
One might but one man know; 
But are other creatures ſo ? 


Are ſun, moon, or ſtars by law forbidden 
To ſmile where they lift, or lend away their light ? 
Are birds divorc'd, or are they chidden _ | 
If they leave their mates, or lie abroad all night ? 
Beaſts do no jointures hole, 


Though they new lovers chuſe, 
But we are made worſe than thoſe. 


Who &er rigg'd fair ſhips to lie in harbours ; 
And not to ſeek lands, or not to deal with all? 
Or build fair houſes, ſet trees and arbours, 
Only to lock up, or elſe to let them fall? 
Good is not good, unleſs 
A thouſand it poſſeſs; 
But doth waſte with greedineſs. 


Reverend and honourable matrimony ! 

Mother of lawful ſweets, unſhamed mornings ; 

Dangerleſs pleaſures ; thou that mabeſt the bed, 

Both pleaſant and legitimately ſruitſul: Without thee 

All the whole world were foiled baſtardy. 

Thou art the only, and the greateſt form, 

That pat'ft a diff rence "tween our deſires, 

And the diſorder d appetites of beaſts ; 

Making their mates thoſe that ſtand next their luſts. 
hen——with what baſe injury is thy goodneſs paid? 
rſt, rare to have a bride commence a maid, 

But does beguile of joy the purity ! 

L 3 And 
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And is made ſtrict by pow'r of drugs and art, 
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An artificial maid, a doctor d virgin; 
And ſo deceives the glory of his bed: 


A foul contempt, againſt the ſpotleſs pow'r 
Of ſacred wedlock : but if chaſte and honeſt, 


There's another devil haunteth marriage, 


None fondly loves but knows it ; jealouſy, 
That wedlock's yellow ſickneſs, that whiſp'ring 


Separation every minute. 


Ts it enough to uſe adult*rous thefts, 
And then take ſanctuary in marriage? 
I grant, fo long as an offender keeps 


Cloſe in a privileg'd temple, his life's ſaſe; 


But if he ever venture to come out, 
And ſo be ta'n, then he ſurely dies fort: ; 
So now you are ſafe ; but when you leave this body, 
Man's only privileg'd temple upon earth ; 
In which the guilty ſoul takes ſanctuary: 
rceive, what wrongs chaſte vows endure; 


'Then you'll \ 
When luſt uſurps the bed, that ſhould be pure. 


Middleton's Phanix, 


Middleton's Women beware Nomen. 


Holy ceremonies 


Were made for ſacred ufes, not for ſinful. 


Are theſe the fruits of your repentance, brother ? 
Better it had been you had never forrow'd ; 


Than t'abuſe the benefit, and return 
To worſe than where fin left you. 


Vow'd you then never to keep {trumpet more, 


And are you now ſo ſwift in your deſires, 


To knit your honours, and your life faſt to her? 


Is not ſin ſure enough to wretched man, 
But he muſt bind himſelf in chains to it ? worſe ! 


Muſt marriage, that immaculate robe of honour, 
That renders virtue glorious, fair, and fruitful 
To her great maſter, be now made the garment 
Of leproſy and foulneſs ? Is this penitence 
To ſanctify hot luſt ? What is it otherways 
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Than worſhip done to devils ? Is this the bit 
Amends that fin can make after her riots ? 
As if a drunkard, to appeaſe heav'n's wrath, 
Should offer up his ſurſeit for a ſacrifice : 
If that be comely, then luſt's off rings are 
On wedlock's ſacred altar. , 

Middleton's Nomen beware Nomen. 
How near am I now to a happineſs 
That earth exceeds not? Not another like it. 
The treaſures of the deep are not ſo precious, 
As are the conceal'd comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love. I ſcent the air 
Of bleſſings, when I come but near the houſe ; 
What a delicious breath marriage ſends forth ! 
The violet-bed's not ſweeter. Honeſt wedlock 
Is like a banquetting-houſe built in a garden, 
On which the ſpring's chaſte flow'rs take delight 
To caſt their modeſt odors ; when baſe luſt 
With all her powders, paintings, and beſt pride, 
Is but a fair houſe built by a ditch fide. 


Who for his wife his harlot doth prefer ; 
Good reaſon *tis, that he ſhould marry her. 
Middleton's Michaelmas-Term. 
It is the marry'd woman, if you mark it, 
And not the maid that longs ; the appetite 
Follows the firſt taſte, which when we have reliſh'd 
We wiſh to cloying : the taſte once pleas'd before, 
Then our defire is whetted on to more. | 
| Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at ſeveral Weapons. 
For womens reſolutions in ſuch deeds, | 
Like bees, light oft on flow'rs, and oft on weeds. 
Webſter's Devil's Law Caſe. 
— —Fie upon theſe 
Unſanctify'd matches! they make us loath 
The moſt nat ral defire our grandam Ewe &er left us: 
Force one to marry againſt her will? Why 'tis 
A more ungodly work, than TY the commons. 
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1- What do you think of marriage ? 2 
2. I take't, as thoſe that deny purgatory : | That 
It locally contains or heaven or hell ; | But h 
There's no third place in it. N To ſe 
Mebſter's Dutcheſs of Mak, The. 
Take thus much of my council. Marry not Than 
In haſte; for ſhe that takes the beſt of husbands, And! 
Puts but on a golden ſetter: For husbands : 
Are like to painted fruit, which promiſe much, The J 
But ſtill deceives us, when we come to touch. Life's 
If you match with a*courtier, he'll have a Sinew 
Dozen miſtreſſes at leaſt, and repent Berni 
His marriage within ſour and twenty hours Like | 
At moſt ; ſwearing a wife, is fit for none "I wou 
But an old juſtice, or a country gentleman : duch a 
If you marry a citizen, though you | 
Live never ſo honeſt, yet you ſhall be ſure Who \ 


To have a cuckold to your husband : If 

A lawyer, the neatneſs of his clerk will 

Draw in queſtion the good carriage of his 

Wife : If a merchant, he'll be venturing 

Ab. ad, when he might deal a great deal more 
Safe at home. And this take of me, that mongſt 
'The beſt, there is none good, all ill : 

She's marry'd beſt, that's wedded to her will. 


Cupid's Mhirligig. fie lt 
How many ſhepherds daughters, who in duty | Does t! 
To griping fathers have enthrall'd their beauty, h hen 
'To wait upon the gout, to walk when pleaſes Ut one 
Old January halt! O that diſeaſes hen 
Should link with youth ! She that hath ſuch a mate, 
Is like two twins, born both incorporate : |. We 
Th'one living, th'other dead: The living twin 8 che 
Muſt needs be ſlain through noiſomneſs of him His 
He carries with him : Such are their eſtates, rey 


Wha merely marry wealth, and not their mates. - 
a . Brown's Paſtarals. 
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— "T's a fault, 
That men not guided by the tract of reaſon 

But heat and wantonneſs of blood, run giddy 

To ſeal ſuch: weighty covenants : Better twere 


The world ſhould end in our virginities, 
Than ſpin itſelf more length by inconſiderate 


And haſt marriages. 
N ; Shirley's , Maid. 
The joys of marriage are the heav'n on earth, 
Life's paradiſe, great princeſs, the ſoul's quiet, 
vinews of concord, earthly immortality, 
Eternity of pleaſures ; no reſtoratives | 
Like to a conſtant woman —Bat where is ſhe ? 
Twould puzzle all the gods but to create 


Such a new monſter. 
Jabm Ford's Broken Heart. 
Who ee I have, to enforced ſheets ; 
His care — — his comfort fleets. 
HAin's Miſeries of inforced Marviage. 
The wiving vine = bout the ua, elm 
Twines her ſoſt limbs, and weaves a leafy mantle 
For her ſupporting lover; durſt not venture 
To mix her humble boughs with the embraces 
Of the more lofty cedar. 
Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenſtein. 
rie! this ingroſſment, is but mere conceit : 
Does the ſweet ſpring leſs cool, leſs fair appear, 
Vhen many thirſts are quench'd in her, than when 
ut one has drank ? Find you not the ſame ſweets, 
hen more beſides yourſelf, have ſmelt your roſe? 
Baron's Mirza. 
. Wedlock to his age, will bring him home 
0 choicer pleaſures, and abandon ſuch. 
His age, is fit for nothing, but to rock 
nother's child; and to rejoice through fpectacles, 
th long gael he hav it is has own. : f 
Richard Bram s Damoiſelhe.- 
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Faith 'tis no age to be put off 
With empty education; few will make jointures 


To wit or good parts. I may die a virgin, 
When ſome old widow which at ev'ry cough 
Reſigns ſome of her teeth; and ev'ry night 


Puts off her leg as duly as French hood; 
Scarce wears her own noſe ; hath no eyes but ſuch 

As ſhe firſt bought in Broad. ſireet; and ev'ry morning 
Is put together like ſome inſtrument ; 


Having full coffers ſhall be woo'd, and thought 


A you 
Main's City Math, 


bride. 


Men ſhall abandon pride and jealouſy, 
Ere I Il be bound to their captivity 3 


They ſhall live continent, and leave to range; 
But men, like to the moon, each month muſt change: 


Yet muſt we ſeek that naught their fight diſpleaſes, 
And mix our wedlock ſweets with loath'd diſeaſes : 


When we conſume ourſelves and our beſt beauty, 


All our reward is, why, *twas but our duty. 
Machen's Dumb Knight, 


Trae matrimony*s nothing elſe indeed 


But fornication licens'd ; lawful adultery. | 
O heav'ns ! How all my ſenſes are wide ſluices 


To let in diſcontent and miſeries. 


Randolpb's Muſe”s Looking-Gla), 


But you will ſay, the comfort of a life 
Is in the partner of your joys, a wiſe. 
You have made choice of brides 3 you need not wore 


The rich, the fair; they both are proferr'd you. 
But what fond virgin will my love prefer, 


That only in Parnaſſus jointures her > _ 


Yet thy baſe match I ſcorn; and honeſt pride 
J harbour here, that ſcorns a market-bride. 
Neglected beauty now is priz'd by 
And ſacred love is baſely bought and fold : 
Wives are grown traffick, marriage is a trade; 
And when a nuptial of two hearts is made, 


gold ; 


There 
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There muſt of moneys too a vgs be, 

in, as well as men, may multiply. h 
That coin | „ y ply Randbdb, 
— Our gallant friend, 
B gone to church, as martyrs to the fire: 

Who marry, differ but th? end, 
Since both do take | 

The hardeſt way to what they moſt deſire, 


Nor ſtaid he till the formal prieſt had done, 
But ere that part was finiſh'd, his begun: 
Which did reveal 
The haſte and eagerneſs men have to ſeal, 
That long to tell the money. 


S 2 


— — I eſteem it 


No marriage, but a well-nam'd rape, where friends. 
Force love upon their children; where the virgin 
I not fo truly given, as betray d. 
| would not have betrothed people (for 
Lean by no means call them lovers). do — 
Such pennance in their marriage ſheets ; and make 
The rites no wedlock, but a ſacrifice : 
Where, like an innocent lamb, the paſhve virgin's 
Heart is torn from her entrails, not entic'd : 
Being condemn'd, not wedded to her husband. 
Mead 's Combat of Love and Friendſhip. 
Why is marriage legal ? 
It gives authority to luſt, for chaſtity 
Would ſoon conclude the world. Oh virtuous 
Prejudice, when error prevents folly ! 
Sir V. Dawvenant's cruel Brother. 
For wealth has marry'd wealth ; with youth age joins 
His feeble heat, and melts his wither'd loins ;. 
Not to engender men, but ſev'ral coins. 
Sir V. Da vcnant To one marry'd to an old Uſurer,. 


\ 
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And wiſely ancients by this needſul ſnare 
Of gilded joys, did hide ſuch bitternes 
As molt in marriage ſwallow with that care, 
Which baſhfully the wiſe will ne'er confels. 


"Tis ſtateſmens muſick, who ſtate- ſowlers be, 
And ſinging birds, to catch the wilder, ſet; 
So bring in more to tame ſociety; 
For wedlo:k, to the wild, is the ſtate's net. 


And this loud joy, before the marriage rites, - 
Like battle's mufick which to fights prepare, 
Many to ſtrife and ſad ſucceſs invites; 
For marriage is too oſt but civil war. 


Sir V. Dawvenant*s Gondiberi. 


Marriage is but a church device, that would 
Prefer ſobriety amongſt the virtues. | 
A ſtale unſav'ry thing, when as variety 
Gives life to ev'ry ſenſe ; and doth beget 
An appetite, when th' other ſmothers it. 
Fohn Tatham's Diſtracted State. 
Theſe marriages in earneſt, come time enough, 
And fpoil the others: The oaths and promiſes 
Of batchellors, paſs current, and are not 
Diſproveable; but a marry'd man that ſwears 
Virtuous love to others, is perjur'd 


In a court of record. 

| Fane's Love in the Dark. 
1. Sir, this is the great market of matrimony : 

Here 'tis begun, made up, and broken too. 

2. Matrimony ! for heav'ns ſake name it not; 

I do not love to hear the ſound of fetters. 

1. Oh, pray let's humour him a little; I 

Think indeed the ſtrictneſs of it was but 

A kind of juggle, betwixt the women 


And the fryars. 


2. True, ſuch a deviliſh thing could never 

Have been found out elſe : I was worſe than the 

Invention of gun-powder ; and it has 3 
ter 
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Alter'd the courſe of love, more than th' other 
Has done of war. | 
1. Imparity of minds, is worſe than bodies ; 
And which two are of the ſame mind for ever ? 
2, Ay, or at any time. If people love 
Well, there needs no marriage to confine them; 
If not, *tis cruelty to couple two 
Churliſh diſagreeing curs, and fin, not 
To unlooſe them. I would not uſe my dogs 
So: True, men are chain'd in gallies ; horſes 
Bridled, and oxen yok'd to work : . 
For ſlaviſh offices and things ungrateſul, 
Conſtraint is neceſſary; but for the 
Sweets of love to have a task impos'd ; to 
Have men like hir'd town bulls, made amoroug 
By force; and beaten to it? Do men chain 
Up themſelves at dinner to their tables? 
Or do they hunt, or bowl, or dance in ſhackles ? 
If marriage is a ſport, confinement makes it leſs ; 
If 'tis a work; : 
Are drudgeries the better for being endleſs ? 
| | Fane's Love in the Dart. 
1. Men ſhould look with eyes, and not 
With ſpectacles, in affairs of love. 
2. Nor would I wed the empreſs of the world, 
Though ſhe were the greateſt beauty of it, 
In that dull method of our grave fore-fathers : 
Sſoot they marry'd as they purchaſed lands; 
Agreed upon the bargain, then enter'd, 
And took poſſeſſion, They wedded wealth 
To wealth; when the chief benefit of riches, 
le, to make election of what moſt we like. 
1. And if what moſt you like have riches too, 
| hope that makes it not the worſe. 
2. To me it does exceedingly ; it gives 
A wife too great a motive to be proud; 
When ſhe can upbraid her husband, that twas 
dhe, forſooth, increas'd his fortune; whereas 
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Marrying for beauty, only pleaſes me, 
Obliges her, and keeps her humble too. * 
Twould be an injuſtice to all human kind, 4 
If ſtill the rich ſhould only wed the rich; 1 
The world would then conſiſt only of | þ 
Us'rers and beggars : But if rich men 7 
Marry the poor and handſome women, and 
The rich women the poor and handſome men; 
The gifts of nature and of fortune, will T 
Be equally diſtributed : Delight T 
And wealth ſo ſhar'd, will reſtore to both the T 
Sexes that happineſs, which the old formal 
Ways of acting have fo long depriv'd them of. A: 
1. Young and handſome is portion enough to N. 
Him that needs not any: ] hate conſtraint 
In any thing, and in love above all things. By 
E. of Orrery's Guzman. He 
r. Though your ſtructure be | All 
Noble and high, if you will build it on. Hi 
A low foundation, it can ne'er appear 
So high, as if your baſis higher were. 
You may appear yourſelf ; but when you do. 
Join with an equal, you appear him too, Star 
2. Pardon me, fir, I only him appear, I 
I loſe my name, and all I was before. The 
Jam not greater, when his wiſe, becauſe Y 
I] was a princeſs ; for ſhould he but wed And 
The meaneſt laſs in all Arcadia, he As t 
In doing ſo, would make her ſull as great The 
As I ſhould be. Ambitious rivers, whilſt P 
They needs will ſtrive to join with greater floods, Whe 
Do add indeed to them; but loſe themſelves: _ H 
Whilſt thoſe that court ſome fmaller brook, at once Fach 
Encreaſe their waters, and preſerve their names. Whe 
Fountain's Rewards of Virtue. 
The hour of marriage ends the female reign ;. Ants 
And we gave all we have to buy a chain; And 
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Hire men to be our lords, who were our ſlaves ;. 
And bribe our lovers to be perjur d knaves. 
O how they ſwear to heaven and the bride, 
They will be kind to her, and none beſide; 
And to themſelves, the while in ſecret ſwear, 
They will be kind to ev'ry one, =" her ! 
rown's Engliſb Fryar. 
AM 4 W r 
The maſter which in paſſion kills his ſlave - 
That may be uſeful to him, does himſelf 


The injury. 
Maſfinger's Unnatural Combat. 
An equal maſter ; whoſe ſincere intens 
Ne'er chang'd good ſervants, to bad inſtruments. _| 
___ Cartwright. 
By children, ſervants, neighbours ſo eſteem'd, 
He not a maſter, but a monarch ſeem'sd : 
All his relations his admirers were; 
His ſons paid rev'rence, and his ſervants fear. 


Denham, 
MEDI & £23 FF. 
Stand who ſo liſt for me, 
In higheſt ſlipp'ry place: 


Though great their glory be, 
Yet greater their diſgrace : 
And who ſo ſubject to miſchance, 
As thoſe whom fortune doth advance? 


Theſe baſe, earth-creeping mates,, 

Proud envy never ſpies : 
When at the greateſt ſtates | 

Her poiſon d quiver flies. ä 
Each tempeſt doth turmoil the ſeas, 
When little lakes have quiet eaſe. 

Brandon's Octavia. 

Ants live ſafely, till they have gotten wings, 
And juniper is not blown up till it 
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Hath gotten an high top: The mean eſtate 


Is without care, as long as it continueth Th 
Without pride. 

F Les Alexander and Carras il f 
Thou art a ferryman Phao, yet | | - 

"A freeman; poſleſling for riches content, ae 
And for honours quiet. Thy thoughts are no Ha 
Higher than thy fortunes, nor thy defires The 
Greater than thy calling. Who climbeth, ſtands Wh, 
On glaſs, and falls on thorn. Thy heart's thirſt is | 
Satisfy'd with thy hands thrift ; and thy gentle KK 
Labours in the day, turn to ſweet ſlumbers To ( 
In the night. As much doth it delight thee Twi 
To rule thine oar in a calm ſtream; as it Tha 
Doth Sapho to ſway the ſcepter in her The 
Brave court. Envy never caſteth her eye 3 
Low ; ambition pointeth always upwards; Free, 
And revenge barketh only at ſtars. 'Thou Bat ! 
Fareſt delicately, if thou haſt a ; Decli 
Fare to buy any thing. Thine angle is . 
Ready, when thine oar is idle; and as hol 
Sweet is the fiſh, which thou getteſt in the 1 
River, as the fowl which others buy in Wich 
The market. Thou need'ſt not fear poiſon in "any 
Thy glaſs; nor treaſon in thy guard. The wind Under 
Is thy greateſt enemy, whoſe might is | Bit in 
Withitood with policy. O ſweet life ſeldom Int 
Found under a golden covert, oſten 
Under a thatched cottage Y 


Lilly's Sapho and Phas, Tell n 
We muſt, in paſſing to our wiſhed ends, Thy ff 
Through things call'd good and bad, be like the air, Why e 
That ev'nly interpos'd betwixt the ſeas, 
And the oppoſed element of fire; 
As either toucheth, but partakes with neither ; 
Is neither hot nor cold, but with a ſlight 
And harmleſs temper, mixt of both th' extremes. 
Chapman's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
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h mediocrity 
Thou prizeleſs jewel, only mean men have 
But cannot value; like the precious jem, 
Found in the muck-hill by th' ignorant cock. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, 
Had I been born a ſervant, my low life ; 
Had ſteady ſtood from all theſe miſeries. 
The waving reeds ſtand free from ev'ry guſt, 
When the tall Oaks are rent up by the roots. 
How a Man may chooſe a good Wife from bad. 
Jam that even courſe that muſt be kept : 
To ſhun two dang”rous- gulphs ; the middle tract 
Twixt Scylla and Charibdis ; the ſmall Hbmus 
That ſuffers not th' Zgear tide to meet 
The violent rage of th' Þnian wave. 
I am a bridge oe'r an impetuous ſea; 
Free, and ſaſe paſſage to the wary ſtep : 
But he, whoſe wantonneſs, or folly dares] 
Decline to either fide, falls deſperate 
Into a certain ruin —— Dwell with me, 
Whoſe manſion is not plac'd fo near the ſun, 
As to complain oſ's neighbourhood, and be ſcorch d 
With his directer beams; nor ſo remote 
From his bright rays, as to be ſituate 
Under the icy pole of the cold bear; 
But in a temp'rate zone: Tis I am ſhe, 
| am the golden mediocrity. £ 
Randolph's Muſe's Looking-glaſs. 
MEL M4 N CH a: 
Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep ? 
Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth ? 
And ſtart ſo often when thou fitt'ft alone? 
Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And giv'n my treaſures and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd muſing, and curs'd melancholy ? 
Shakeſpear”s Firſt Part of K. Henry = 
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Oh melancholy! | 

Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom ?- find 

The Ooze, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh carrack 


Might eas'lieſt harbour in? 
Shakeſpear's Cymbeling, 


T am as melancholy as a gib cat, 

Or a lugg'd bear; or an old lion, or 

A lover's Jute ; yea, or the drone of a 

Lincolnſhire bagpipe. What ſay'ſt thon to a 

Hare, or the melancholy of . Moor-ditch ? 
Shakefpear's Fir Part of K. Henry IV, 

I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, 

Which is emulation; nor the muſician's, 

Which 1s fantaſtical ; nor the courtier's, 

Which is pride; nor the ſoldier's, which is 

Ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politick 

Nor the lady's, which is nice; nor the lover's, 

Which is all theſe : but it is a melancholy 

Of mine own; compounded of many fimples, 

Extracted from many objects, and, indeed, 

The ſundry contemplation of my travels; 

In which my often rumination wraps me 


In a moſt hum'rous ſadneſs, | 
Shakeſpear*s As you like it, 
I'Il bear me in ſome ftrain of melancholy, 
And ftring myſelf with heavy- ſounding wire, 
Like ſuch an inſtrument, that ſpeaks merry things ſadly, 
Tourneur's Revenger”s Tragech. 
This foul melancholy 


Will poiſon all his goodneſs ; for T1! tell you, 

If too immod'rate ſleep be truly ſaid 

To be an inward ruſt unto the foul ; 

It then doth follow, want of a&ion 

Breeds all black malecontents ; and their cloſe rearing, 

Like moths in cloaths, do hurt for want of wearing, 
Webſter's Dutcheſs of Mal. 

That melancholy 

Though ending in diſtraction, ſhould work 
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& far upon a man as to compel him 
To court a thing that hath nor ſenſe, nor being, 
|s unto me a miracle. 
Mafſinger's Duke of Milan, 
I have fat with him in his cabbin a day together, 
Yet not a ſyllable exchang'd between us ; 
Sigh he did often ; as if inward grief 
And melancholy at that inſtant, would 
Choke up his vital ſpirits : and now and then 
A tear, or two, as in deriſion of ; 
The toughneſs of his rugged temper, would 
Fall on his hollow cheeks ; which but once felt, 
A ſudden flaſh of fury did dry up. 
Maſſinger's Unnatural Combat. 
Melancholy, is 
The root, as well of every apiſh frenzy, 
Laughter and mirth, as dullneſs. 
Jobn Ford's Lover's Melancholy, 


Melancholy 

Is not as you conceive, an indiſpoſition 

Of body, but the mind's diſeaſe: ſo extaſy, 
Fantaſtick dotage, madneſs, frenzy, rupture, 
Of meer imagination differ partly 

From melancholy ; which is briefly this : 

A meer commotion of the mind, o'ercharg'd 
With fear and forrow ; firſt begat i' th* brain, 
The ſeat of reaſon ; and from thence, deriv'd 
As ſuddenly into the heart, the ſeat 

Of our affection. 


| Bid. 
dee the ſtrange working of dull melancholy, 
Whoſe droſſy drying the feeble brain, 
Corrupts the ſenſe, deludes the intellect: 
And in the ſoul's fair table falſly graves 
Whole ſquadrons of fantaſtical chimeras, 
And thouſand vain imaginations: 


Making ſome think their heads as big as horſes; 
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5 — 
Some that are dead; ſome that are turn'd to wolves; * 
As now it makes him think himſelf all glaſs. , That 
Lingua, 
| Of melancholy, | s T 
Which ſome define is weakneſs in a lord; 1 
- And in a lady pride or ſullenneſs; 0 
But in a wiſe man, tis flat foolery. Thad 
| Jones's Adrafta, Will i qu: 
T Do ſo 
This ledger-book, lies in the brain behind, Tuo 
Like Janus eye, which in his poll was ſet: Eſteer 
The lay man's tables; ſtore-houſe of the mind; | have 
Which doth remember much, and much forget, Whor 
Here ſenſe's apprehenſion, end doth take They 
As when a ſtone is in the water caſt, ' 3 
One circle doth another circle make ; This i 
Till the laſt circle touch the bank at laſt. 3 
| | Sir Foha Davis 
To theſe high pow'rs a ſtore- houſe doth pertain, FR 
Where they all arts, and gen'ral reaſons lay; Oo 
Which in the ſou}, ev*n after death remain, Ind le 
And no Lethzan flood can waſh away. | * 
| He nviou 
Remember they | | vt 
Ay, thou poor ghoſt ; while mem'ry holds a ſeat ne 
In this diſtracted globe; remember thee——— hon in 
Yea, from the table of my memory Phat it 
Pl! wipe away all trivial fond records, 3 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, dpat 
That youth and obſervation copy'd there; heſe ; 
And thy commandment all alone ſhall live hd oh 
Within the book and volume of my brain, Vith h 
Unmixt with baſer matter. 
55 Shakeſpear*s Hamid, 
Oh, it comes o'er my memory, ot to 1 


As doth the raven o'er th' infetted houſe, 
Boading to ill. 
Shakeſpear's Otbell 
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Could her tomb 
Stand, whilſt I liv'd ſo long, that it might rot ; 
That ſhould fall down, but ſhe be ne'er forgot. 
Dekker s Firſt Part of the Honeſt Whore. 
1, I remember you not. 
2. Why we ſupt with you laſt night, fir! 
1. Oh cry your mercy z tis ſo long ago, 
I had quite forgot you; I muſt be forgiven : 
Acquaintance, dear ſociety, ſuits and things 
Do ſo flow to me; that had I not the better mem y. 
Twould be a wonder 1 ſhould know myſelf: 
Eſteem is made of ſuch a dizzy metal; 
[ have receiv'd of many, gitts o'er night, 
Whom I have forgot ere morning: meeting the men, 
I wiſh'd them to remember me again; 
They do ſo: then if I forget again, 
know what help'd before, that will help then : 
his is my courſe ; for mem'ry I've been told 
wenty preſerves; the beſt ] find, is gold. 
Middietons? s Michaelmas Term. 
No man cares for anameſtes, or remembrance, 
2. Yes, a company of ſtudious paper worms, 
ind lean ſcholars, — niggardly ſcraping - 
ſurers 3 and a troop of heart-hating 
nvious perſons, and thoſe canker-ftomach'd 
piteful creatures, that furniſh up common 
ace-books with other mens faults. The time ho 
een in thoſe golden days when Saturn reign'd, 
That if a man receiv'd a benefit 
Vf another ; I was preſently ſent for, 
o put him in mind of it: but now, in 
heſe iron afternoons, ſave your friend's life, 
ind oblivion will be more familiar 
Vith him, 1 I. 
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- None grow ſo old, 


'0t to remember, where they hid their gold. 


- 


Lingua. 


From 
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From age ſuch art of memory we learn, 
To forget nothing, which is our concern: 
Their intereſt, no prieſt, nor ſorcerer 
Forgets, nor lawyer, nor philoſopher ; 
No underſtanding, memory can want, 


Where wiſdom, ftudious induſtry doth plant: Upon 
Nor does it only in the active live, ; It ble 
But in the quiet and contemplative. * 
Denton, e 

— Thou haſt almoſt 5 1 0 
Taught me to love my mis'ries, and forgive 4 * a 
All my misfortunes : I'll at leaſt forget em. k 4 
We will revive thoſe times, and in our memories 7 ya 
Preſerve, and ftill keep freſh, like flowers in water, 4 is e 
Thoſe happier days; when at our eyes our ſouls ** x 
Kindled their mutual fires, their equal beams When 


Shot and return'd, till link'd, and twin'd in one, 
They chain'd our hearts together. 

Denham!'s Stjly, 
Had memory been loſt with innocence, 
We had not known the ſentence, nor th' offence : 
Twas his chief puniſhment, to keep in ſtore, 
The fad remembrance what he was before. 


e 
Mercy is not itſelf, that oſt looks ſo; 
Pardon is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe. 

Shaleſpear's Meaſure for Meaſim 

Why, all the ſouls that were, were forfeit once; 
And he, that might the vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgement, ſhould 
But judge you, as you are? oh, think on that! 
And mercy then will breath within your lips, 
Like man new made. 


Tis neceſſary he ſhould die: 
Nothing emboldens ſin ſo much as mercy. 
Shakeſpear's Tin 


Denhan, 


Id, 
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———— Attend our will: ? 
Mercy but murthers, pard'ning thoſe that kill. 
Shakeſpear's Romeo and Fuliet. 

The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 
[t droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n, 
Upon te place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd ; 
t bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes: 
'Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 
The thro' ned monarch better than his crown: 
His ſcepter ſhews the force of temp'ral pow 'r, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 
I is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
| is an attribute to God himſelf; 
And earthly pow'r doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 

hen mercy ſeaſons juſtice. | 

Shakeſpear's Merchant of Venice. 
If there be nothing worthy you can ſee 
f graces, or your mercy, here in me, 
Spare your own goodneſs yet; and be not great 
n will and power, only to defeat : | 
od, and the good, know to forgive, and fave z 
he ignorant, and fools, no pity have. 
Iwill ſtand arraign'd, and caſt, to be 
he ſubje& of your grace in pard'ning me 
ind, ſtil'd your mercy's creature, will live more 
'our honour now, than your diſgrace before : 
hink it was frailty, miſtreſs, think me man; 
hink that yourſelf like heav'n forgive me can: 
here weakneſs doth offend, - and virtue grieve ; 
There greatneſs takes a glory to relieve. 
TFohnſon's Underwoods. 

Viſpenſe ſometime with ſtern ſeverity ; - 
Make not the laws ſtill traps to apprehend 
in grace upon the bad with clemency ; 
Mercy may mend, whom malice made _— 
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Death gives no thanks, but checks authority; 7 
And life doth only majeſty commend. 1 
Revenge dies not ; rigour begets new wrath : 
And blood hath never glory; mercy hath, 7 
| Daniel's Civil War, 
Mercy is the higheſt reach of wit, T 


A ſafety unto them that ſave with it: 
Born out of God, and unto human eyes, 
Like God, not ſeen, till fleſhly paſſion dies. Ye 
Lord Brooke's Muyftapha, 
The greateſt attribute of heav'n is mercy ; 
And 'tis the crown of juſtice, and the glory, 
Where it may kill with right ; to fave with pity. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Lovers Progr, 
Great minds erect their never failing trophies, | 
On the firm baſe of mercy ; but to triumph 
O'er a ſuppliant, by baſe fortune captiv'd, 
Argues a baſtard — 
Maſſinger's Emperor of the Taf. 
Nor takes it from the juſtice of a prince, 4 / 
Where provocation, and not malice makes 
Guilty ; to ſave, whom the ſharp letter dooms 


Sometimes to execution, 
Shirley's Gamal. 


If they are gods; pity's a banquet to them: 
Whene'er the innocent and virtuous 
+ Doth eſcape death, then is their feſtival. 
Nectar ne'er flows more largely, than when blood's 
Not ſpilt that ſhould be ſav d. Do ye think the fmoke 
Of human entrails is a ſteam that can 
Delight the deities ? Whoe'er did burn 
The building to the honour of th architect ? 
Or break the tablet in the painter's praiſe ? 
*T'is mercy, is the ſacrifice, they like. 

Cartæurighi's Royal Slaw, 
O think ! think upward on the thrones above: 
Diſdain not mercy, ſince they mercy love; 


If 
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If mercy were not mingled with their pow'r, | 
This wretched world could not ſubſiſt an hour. 
Sir V. Dawenant's Siege of Rhodes. 
To kill, ſhews fear dares not more fears endure ; 
When wrong'd, deſtroy not with thy foes, thy fame ; 
The valiant by forgiving, miſchief cure; b7 
And it is heav'n's great conqueſt to reclaim. 
Sir N. Davenant's Gondibert, 
You bring ſuch clemency, as ſhews you have 
More pardons, than your god-like father gave. 
Which ſhews a greatneſs, that does moſt encline 
To what is greateſt in the pow'r divine: 
'Tis that to which all human kind does bow, 
And tend'reſt ſenſe of obligation owe. 
For wretched man, by ev'ry paſſion led, 
Born ſinful, and to many errors bred, 
Has uſe of mercy {till ; and does efteem 
Creation a leſs work, than to redeem. 
Sir V. Davenant on the R eflauration, 
What others uſe to do with blows, ü | 
You, by forgiving, kill your foes: 
Your mercy doth your {word reprieve, 
And for their faults, you moſt do grieve. 


| Thomas Ford. 
Mercy itſelf but rarely does beſtow, 
At ti e ſame time, rewards and pardons too. 
E. of Orrery's Tryphon. 
' IF os IF $þ 5 
1. My lord, I will uſe them according to 
Their deſert. i 
2. Gods - boddikins, man, much better; uſe 
EV'ry man after his deſert, and who 
all 'ſcape whipping ? Uſe them after — own 


op and dignity. The leſs they deſerve, 


more merit is in your bounty. 
Shale ſpear's Hamlet. 

VI, your deſert ſpeaks loud ; and I ſhould wrong t, 

o lock it in the wards of F z 


Vox. II. When 
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When it deſerves with characters of braſs 
A ſorted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion ! 
| Shakeſpear*s Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Potential merit ſtands for actual, 
Where only opportunity doth want 


8 
Not will, nor power. 1 
| Tobnſon's Cynthia's Rexel. 

Ourſelf have ever vowed to eſteem 0 
As virtue for itſelf, ſo fortune baſe; 
Who's firſt in worth, the ſame be firſt in place. v 
Bid. . 

Or 

He 


So rare are true deſervers lov'd or known; 
J hat men lov'd vulgarly, are ever none. 

Chapman's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpirag. 
1. True gold, will any trial ſtand, untouch'd. 


2. For colours that will ſtain, when they are try'd; _ 
The cloth itſelf, is ever caſt aſide. | 
1. Sometimes, the very gloſs in any thing, His 
Will ſeem a ſtain ; the fault not in the light, Ay 
Not in the guilty object, but our ſight : Th, 
My gloſs, raisd from the richneſs of my ſtuff, Deſc 
Had too much ſplendor for the owly eye And 
Of politick and thankleſs royalty: Aw 
did deſerve too much: A pleuriſy The! 
Of that blood in me, is the cauſe 1 die. Are 
Chapman's Second Part of Byron's Conſpiraq, eye 
To thoſe, all great men, friends moſt frankly prove, Nor; 
Whom, for their pleaſure, freely they affect; Shall 
And loathing bands, cannot be forc'd to love, 
As brav'd by worth, when merits urge reſpect. When 


Few mark from whence they roſe, when once aloft; 
None can indure that they ſhould owe their ſlate: 
Deſerts grow odious, when upbraided ot ; | 
And are deprav'd, not guerdon'd when too great 

E. of Sterline's Alexandrean rapid 


. 
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Why ſhould your fair eyes with ſuch ſov'reign grace, 
Diſperſe their rays on eV ry vulgar ſpirit, 
Whilſt I in darkneſs, in the ſelf-ſame place, 
Get got one glance to recompence my merit? 
So doth the ploughman gaze the wand'ring ſtar, 
And only reſts contented with the light; 
That never learn'd what conſtellations are, 
Beyond the bent of his unknowing fight. 
O, why ſhould 25 2 cuſtom, to obey, 
To their groſs ſenſe, apply herſelf fo ill? 
Would God I were as ignorant as they, 
When I am made unhappy by my skill; 
Only compell'd on this poor good to boaſt, 
Heay'ns are not kind to them, that know them moſt. 


Drayton's Ideas. 
— — O 'tis baſe, Ws 
ht gentry, e' er ſhould true-born worth diſgrace ! 
1 8 88 Days Law Tricks. 
His life's example was ſo true 


A practick of religion's theory; 
That her divinity ſeem'd rather the 
Deſcription than th'inſtruQtion of his life: 
And of his goodneſs, was his virtuous ſon 
A worthy imitator : So that on 
Theſe two Herculean pillars, where their arms 
Are plac'd, there may be writ, Non ultra: For 
Beyond their lives, as well for youth as age, 
Nor young nor old, in merit or in name, 
Shall e'er exceed their virtues, or their fame. 
Dourneur's Atheiſts Tragedy. 
When no fair aſpect ſhineth on deſerts, | 
There is a dearth preſag'd on arms and arts. 
Aleyn's Poictiers. 
deem not too conſcious of thy worth; nor be 
The firſt that knows thy own ſufficiency : 
to thy king and country, thy true care 
More ſerviceable is, than others are 
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That blaze in court; and ev'ry action ſway 
As if the kingdom on their ſhoulders lay: 
Or if thou ſerv'ſt a maſter, and doſt fee 
Others preferr'd of leſs deſert than the: 
Do not complain, though ſuch a plaint be true: 
Lords will not give their favours as a due ; 8 
But rather ſtay and hope. It cannot be 

But men at laſt muſt needs thy virtues ſee: 
So ſhall thy truſt endure, and greater grow 3 
Whilſt they that are above thee, fall below. 


Randihl. 
Our honours, and our commendations be 
Due to the merits; not authority. 
| Herrid, 
Who does to merit truſt, 
But writes an obligation in the duſt. 
Sackling's Sad On, 
For human excellence hath this ill fate, 
That where it virtue molt does elevate, 
It bears the blot of being ſingular : 
And envy blaſts that fame, it cannot ſhare. 
: Sir V. Dawenant to Mr, Benleut, 
His fate is nobler, who deſerves, bat fails ; 
'Than his who merits not, and yet prevails. 
E. of Orrery's Black Princt. 
In a baſe commonwealth, | 
Merit is treaſon ; a great maſter oppreſles 
His little maſters, by out-ſhining them. 
I'm your oppreſſor now, your tyrant now 3 
Fear of me, tortures you. 
Crown's Regulu. 
On my own treaſure of deſert I live ; 
And all my glory from myſelf receive. | 
; Crown's Caliſh. 
ar 7: M2 
The ſettled mind is free from fortune's pow 'r, 
They need not fear, who look not up aloſt: 


But 
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But they that climb, are careful ev'ry hour; 
For when * Powe light not very ſoſt. 
urchyard in the Mirror for rates. 
The mind and not the man doth — = * 
For as the ſtream doth guide the argoſy, 
So by their minds all men they guided are. 
From out the mind proceedeth fantaſy ; 
All outward acts, virtue or vanity, 
Not from the man, but from the mind proceed : 
The mind doth make each man to do each deed. 
Thomas Blener Haſſet in the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
All things receiv'd, do ſuch proportion take, 
As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv'd ; 
$0 little glaſſes little faces make, 3 
And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav'd. 


Then what vaſt body muſt we ma ke the mind, 


Wherein are men, beaſts, trees, towns, ſeas and lands; 


And yet each thing a proper place doth find, 
And each thing in the true proportion ſtands ? 

Doubtleſs this could not be, but that ſhe turns 
Bodies to ſp'rits, by ſublimation ſtrange; 

x fire converts to fire the things it burns; 

As we our meats into our nature change. 


From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the forms, 
And draws a kind of quinteſſence from things; 
Which to her proper nature ſhe tranforms, 
To bear them light on her celeſtial wings. 
Sir John Davies. 
Beſides, as Homer's Gods, gainſt armies ſtand; 
Her ſubtle form can through all dangers ſlide : 
Bodies are captives, minds endure no band; 
And will is free, and can no force abide.. 1 
; X id, 
Perhaps ſomething repugnant to her kind, | 
By ſtrong antipathy the ſoul may kill. 
But what can be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds all contraries in concord {till ? - 
M. 3. 
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She lodgeth heat, and cold, and moiſt, and dry, 
And life, and death, and peace, and war together ; 
Ten thouſand fighting things in her do lie; 
Yet neither troubleth, or diſturbeth either. 
Sir John Davie, 
Sick minds, are like fick men that burn with fevers ; 
Who when they drink, pleaſe but a pleaſant taſte, 
And after bear a more impatient fit. 
Fobnſon's Poetaſter, 


Kno, ſir, that the wings 
On which my ſoul is mounted, have long ſince 
Born her too high, to ſtoop to any prey 

That ſoars not upwards. Sordid and dunghil 
Minds, compos'd of earth, in that groſs element 
Fix all their happineſs ; but purer ſpirits, 
Purged and refin'd, ſhake off that clog of 


Human frailty. 
bh Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother, 
| . 
— - A merrier man, 
Within = limit of becoming mirth, 
I never ſpent an hour's talk withal : 
His eye — occaſion for his wit; 
For ev'ry object, that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt ; 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So {weet and voluble is his diſcoufſe. 
| Shakeſpear's Love's Labour's Lift 
From the crown of his head to the ſole of 
His foot, he is all mirth ;-he-hath twice or 
Thrice cut Cupid's bow-ſtring, and the little 
Hangman dare not ſhoot at him : He hath a © 
Heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue is 
The clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks 
| | Shakeſpear's Much ado about * 
| 15 


AS OO OTS 2 
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"Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More tha wine, or ſleep, or food; 
Let each man keep his heart at eaſe, 
No man dies of that diſeaſe: 
e that would his body keep 
From diſeaſes, mult not weep : 
But whoever laughs and ſings, 
Never his body brings 
Into fevers, gouts, or rheums, 
Or lingringly his lungs conſumes : 
Or meets with aches in the bone, 
Or catarrhs, or griping ſtone : 
But contented lives for aye, 
Fhe more he laughs, the more he may. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Peſile. 
— — bis nought but mirth, | 
That keeps the body from the earth. 

R Ibid. 
Sometimes, when my face was full of ſmiles, 
Haye felt the maze of conſcience in my breaſt ; 
Oft gay and honour'd robes thoſe tortures try ; 
We think cag'd birds ſing, when indeed they cry. 
| Webſter's White Devil. 
See the event; this will prove good mirth, 
When things unſhap'd, ſhall have a perfect birth. 
| 5 Barrey's Ram-Alley.. 
A merry harmleſs miſchief, whoſe relation g 
Shall make the ice of melancholick ſpleen 
Diſſolve with laughter. 
Nabbs's Br id. 


Our mirth ſhall be the quinteſſence of pleaſure ; 
And our delight flow with that harmony, 
Th'ambitious ſpheres ſhall to the center ſhrink, 
To hear our muſick : Such raviſhing accents, 
As are from poets in their fury hurl'd, 

When their outrageous-raptures fill the world. 


Marmyon's Antiquary 
M 4 Others 
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And not mine own, it is that feeds me; that 
Battens me, as poor mens coſts do uſurers, 
| Richard Brome's Antipode;, 
Goliho, by nature was of muſick made, 
Chearful as victors warm in their ſucceſs ; 
He ſeem'd like birds created to be glad ; 
And nought but love, could make him taſte diſtreſs. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert, 
They are mandrakes groans, and ſtill | 
Bode death: nor is his mirth leſs dang'rous ; 
Which, like the wanton play of porpoi ſes, 
Denotes a ſtorm. 


MISC MN Ef 
God can rip up ſecret miſchiefs wrought, 
'To the confuſion of the workers thought. 
Mirror for Magiſtratzi 
— Now you begin, 


When crimes are done and paſt, and to be puniſh'd, 
To think what your crimes are: Miſchiefs feed 
Like beaſts, till they be fat, andthen they bleed. 

| Fohnſon's Volpont, 
For he that for himſelf would ruin all, 
Shall periſh in his craſt unnatural. 

Lord Brooke's Alaban. 

Miſchief o'erflows my thoughts; and like a fea, 
Devours the dews, the rain, the ſnow, the ſprings3 
And all their ſweetneſs to his ſaltneſs brings. 
How ſhould I ground a faith, that faithleſs know 
Myſelf to be? Or why ſhould he miltruſt, 
On whom the worſt that can beſal, is juſt ? 


Miſchief that may be help'd, is hard to know; 
And danger going on ſtill multiplies. 
Where harm hath many wings, care arms too late : 


Vet haſty attempts make chance precipitate, 2 
it, 
| Miſchief, 


Did, 


Sir W. Davenant's Play- Houſe to be Leit, 
F. 


1 


— 
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2 Miſchief, while her head-ſhews in a cloud, 
In Pluto's kingdom doth her * 
| rd Brooke's Muſtapha. 
Miſchief is like the cockatrice's eyes; 
Sees firſt, and kills, or is ſeen firſt, and dies, * 
s yy 
We ſearch for ſerpents, but b'ing found, deſtroy them ; 
Men drink not poiſons, though they oft employ them. 
Dekker's Match me in London. 
Miſchief gainſt goodneſs aim'd, is like a ſtone, 
Unnat'rally forc'd up an eminent hill ; 
Whoſe weight falls on our heads and buries us: 
We ſpringe ourſelves, we ſink in our own bogs. = 
Beaumont and Fletcher”s Queen of Corinth, 
— —-Miſchiefs 
Are like the viſits of Franciſcan friars, 
They never come to prey upon us ſingle, ; 
Webſter's Devil's Law Caſe, 
— Whom you do employ 
In miſchief, when tis done, you muſt deſtroy. 


: as; ad Henry VII. 
The hidden pow'rs of heav'n, they make, and bend 
Thoſe counſels, that a miſchief ſhould divert, 
Fit to advance it: When the fates intend C. 
To ruin us, our judgments they pervert ; | 
And add this greater plague, to make us thought 
The cauſe, which on ourſelves the miſchief b 


- 
"4 


In miſchief there's content, | h 
When we on others lay the puniſhment. | 
: Nabbs's Br ide. . 


That dart ſure hits, which clouds did hide, 
And fafely kills, *cauſe undeſcry'd. . 
5 | Killegrew's Conſpiracy. 
He that may hinder miſchief, . | n 
and yet permits it; is an acceſſary. * 
9%; Freeman's Imperiale, 


* 
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I have ſeen ſudden ſtarts to miſchief grow; 
But turns to good, are uſually more ſlow. 
Sir R. Howard's V:}tal Virgin, 
* BY (EF ne 46 af 3 £5 77 27 A 
Tempeſtuous fortune hath ſpent all her ſpight, 
And thrilling ſorrow thrown his utmoſt dart, 
Thy fad tongue cannot tell more heavy plight 
Than that I feel, and harbour in mine heart: 
Who hath endur'd the whole, can bear each part. 
If death it be, it is not the firſt wound 
That launced hath my breaſt with bleeding ſmart, 
Begin and end the bitter baleful ftound 
If leſs than that I fear, more favour have I found. 
. Spenſer's Fairy Queer. 
If fortune were fo firm as ſhe is frail, 
Or glozing glory were ſtill permanent: 
If no miſhap mens doings did aſſail, 
Or that their acts and facts were innocent: 
If they in hope no hurt nor hatred meant, 
Or dealings ay were done with duty due; 
They never need their great misſortunes rue. 
Mirror for Magiſtrates: 
Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes, 


As *tis to laugh at them. 
Shakefpear s Coriolams, 


He jeſts at ſcars, that never felt a wound. 

Shakeſpear's Romeo and Fuliet. 
Where is your ancient courage? You were us'd 
To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear ; 
'That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Fortune*s blows, 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gently warded, craves 


A noble cunning. 
Shakeſpear? 8 Coriolami. 
"Ts eaſy to accuſe 
— fortune hath made — by their fall ; 
They who are vanquiſhed, may not refuſe 


The titles of reproach they re charg'd withal : 
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The conq'ring cauſe hath right, wherein thou art; 
'The-vanquiſh'd {till is judg'd the worſer part. 
| Daniel's Cleopatra. 
What pow'r can make me wretched ? What evil 
Is there in life to him, that knows life's loſs 
To be no evil ? Shew, ſhew thy uglieſt brow, 
Oh molt black chance ! Make me a wretched ſtory ; 
Without misfortune, virtue hath no glory :* 
Oppoſed trees make tempeſts ſhew their pow'r ; 
And waves forc'd back by rocks, make Neptune tow'r.. 
Mar/tou's Sophonisbas 
— Nothing is a miſery, 
Unleſs our weakneſs apprehend it ſo: 
We cannot be more faithful to ourſelves 
In any thing that's manly, than to make 
Ill fortune as contemptible to us, 
As it makes us to others. 
Beaumont and Fleteber's Honefl Man's Fortune. 
I pray, fir, deal with men in miſery, 
Like one that may himſelf be miſerable : 
Inſult not too much upon men diſtreſt ; 
Play not too much upon my wretchedneſs ; 
The noble minds ſtill will not, when they can. 
| Heywead"s Royal King. 
If that a man be thruſt into a well, 
No matter who ſets hand to't ; his own weight. 
Will bring him the ſooner to the bottom. 
Fortune makes this concluſion general ; 
All things do help tW'unhappy man to fall. 
OR Mebſter's Dutcheſs of Malty.. 
We worldly men, when we ſee friends, and kinſmen- 
Paſt hope ſunk in their fortunes ; lend no hand 
To lift them up: But rather ſet our feet 
Upon their heads, to preſs them to the bottom. 
| Maſſinger's New Way to pay old Debts. 
We lay aſide diſtinctions ;. if our fates - -- 
Make us alike in our misfortunes. 
Shirley"s Wedding, 
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— Misfortune brings © 

Sorrow enough: Tis envy to ourſelves, 
To augment it by prediction. 

Habbington's Queen of Arragn, 
Ill luck, for ſpeed, of all things elſe is chief: 
For as the blind man ſung, time ſo provides, 
That joy goes ſtill on foot, and ſorrow rides. 
Brown's Paſtoral, 
The thriſty heav'ns mingle our ſweets with gall, 
Leſt being glutted with exceſs of good, 
We ſhould forget the giver. 

Thomas Ranwlins's Rebellion. 


— 1. Healthy nen a 
Know how t'afford good counſel unto others; 
Whoſe forces being too weak, to bear the blows 
Of their diſeaſes, yield and languiſh under 
The weight that's inſupportable. 
2. The weaker 
Their minès are, the more they yield beyond 
Neceſſity: And thereby become chief 
Actors in their own tragedy. 

Henry Burnell's Landgartha, 
Though good things anſwer many good intents ; 
Croſſes do Rill bring forth the beſt events. 

Herrick, 


— The diſgrace that waits upon misfortune ; 
'The mere reproach, the ſhame of being miſerable, 
Expoſes men to {corn and baſe contempt, 
Even from their neareſt friends. 
Denbam's Sh. 


Death waits at home, diſgrace and rain here; 

Like a poor ſhip thus lab'ring in a ſtorm, 

I view the angry ocean o'er and Cer, 

And ſee a thouſand waves, but not one ſhore. 
| Crown's Juliana. 
From this unhappy palace let us fly! | 
But whither ſhall we leave our miſery ? 


—___.. Ss 


Who 
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Who to th'anfortunate will kind appear ? 
The wretched are unwelcome ev'ry where. 
Crown's Andromachs. 
M1 87-4 BB & $& 
Yourſelf and all the world 
That talk d of her, have talk'd amiſs of her; 
If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy; 
For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt as the dove : 
She is not hot, but temp'rate as the morn : 
For patience, ſhe will prove a ſecond Gri/e/; 
And Roman Lucreece for her chaſtity. 
| Shakeſpear's Taming of the Shrew, 
"Twas told me you were rough, and coy, and ſullen, 
And now I find report a very liar ; 
For thou art pleaſant, gameſome, paſſing courteous, 
But flow in ſpeech ; yet ſweet as ſpring- time flow'rs. 
Thou canſt not frown, thou canſt not look aſcance, 
Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will; 
Nor haſt thou pleaſure to be croſs in talk: 
But thou with mildneſs entertain'ft thy wooers, 
With gentle conference, ſoft and affable. 
Why doth the world report that Kate doth limp ? 
Oh ſland'rous world ! Kate, like the hazle-twig 
Is ſtrait and ſender ; and as brown in hue, 
As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels, 4 
— — or he that does 
Moſt honour to his miſtreſs ; well may boaſt, 
Without leaſt queſtion, that he loves her moſt, 
Chapman's Ca ſar and Pompey; 
As in ſome countries far remote from hence, 
The wretched creature, deſtined to die, 
2 the judgment due to his offence; 
eons begg d, their art on him to try, 
Which on on the living work without remorſe ; 
Firſt make inciſion on each maſtring vein, | 
Then ſtanch the bleeding, then tranſpierce the coarſe, 
And with their balms recure the wounds again ; Then 
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Then poiſon, and with phyſick him reſtore : 
Not that they fear the hopeleſs'man to kill ; 
But their experience to encreaſe the more : 
Ev'n ſo my miſtreſs works upon my ill, 
By curing me, and killing me each hour; 
Only to ſhew her beauty's ſovereign pow'r. . 
Drayton's Ideas, 
Among the gods ſhe hath her place, 
They all ſtand gazing on her face. 
The clouds do from her preſence fly, 
*T'is ſun-ſhine where ſhe caſts her eye. 
Where-e'er ſhe treads on earth below, 
A roſe or lily up doth grow. 
Her breath a gale of ſpices brings ; 
Mute are the muſes when ſhe ſings. | 
William Hawkins's Apollo Shroving, 
You do not know what it is to be a 
Duke's miſtreſs ; to enjoy the pleaſures of 
'The court ; to have all heads bare, the knees bow 
To you, ev'ry door fly open as you tread ; 
With your breath to raiſe this gentleman ; pull 
Down that lord; and new mould th' other lady; 
Wear upon a tire the wealth of a province ; 
Have all the faſhions brought firſt to you; all 
Courtiers ſue to you ; tilts and tournaments 
For you ; to have the air you live in, nay 
Your very breath perfum'd ; the pavement you 
Tread upon kifs'd ; nay your dog, or monkey, 
Not ſaluted without an officious leg, 


And ſome title of rev'rence. 
Shirley's Lowe's Cruelty, 


1. Here's a health to her that beſt deſerves 
The attribute of fair ; whole white and red 
Prove what's life's mixture: From whoſe form, exactneſs, 
Rules of proportion, might be better drawn 
Than from art's principles: to her, whoſe youth 
Warms winter's icy boſom with her ſpring : 
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As it goes round, each give his miſtreſs fome 
Commending character. ; 
2. Why then a health to her, whoſe beauties are 
Not a groſs earth with painted ſuperficies ; 
But a more Grighely element of purer fire: 
Within whole ſphere, a glorious mind doth move 
All th' orbs of virtue, with celeſtial flame: 
Whoſe active climbiags carry her defires _ 
To th' utmoſt heighth of nobleneſs and honour. 
3. And here's a health to her, will freely put 
Her ſweets to uſe ; kiſs, and be kiſs d again 
Without a fie : whoſe boldneſs will not bluſh 
At an aſſault, or any wanton touch: 
And if a man perſiſt to farther doing, | 
Accounts it loſs of time; a tedious wooing. . 
| Nabbs's Ws Garden, 
When ſhe was born, nature in ſport began 
To learn the cunning of an artiſan 
And did vermilion with a white compoſe, 
To mock herſelf, and paint a damask roſe : 
But ſcorning nature unto art ſhould ſeek, 
She ſpilt her colours on this maiden's cheek. 
Her mouth, the gate, from whence all goodneſs came; 
Of pow'r to give the dead a living name. | 
Her words embalmed in ſo ſweet a breath, 
That made them triumph both on time and death; 
Whoſe fragrant ſweets, ſince the camelion knew, 
And taſted of, he to this humour grew 
Left other elements ; held this ſo rare, 1 
That ſince he never feeds on aught but air. | 
8 Brown's Paſtarali, 
I have a miſtreſs, for perfection, rare 
In ev ry eye; but in my thoughts moſt fair: 
Like tapers on the altar, ſhine her eyes; 
Her breath is the perfume of ſacriſice: 
And whenſoe'er my fancy would begin; 
dtill her perſection lets religion in: 
| T touch 
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I touch her lilce my beads, with devout cares 


And come unto my courtſhip, as my pray'r. 8 
We ſit, and talk, and kiſs away the hours, c 

As chaſtly, as the morning dews kiſs flow'rs. . 
| Randalph, 5 
If when the ſun at noon diſplays y 
. His brighter rays, 

Thou but appear, 

He then, all pale with ſhame and fear, 80 
| Quencheth his light; D 
Hides his dark brow, flys from thy ſight ; 4 
And grows more dim, 
Compar'd to thee, than ſtars to him. 80 
If thou but ſhew thy face again, Al 
When darkneſs doth at midnight reign ; An 


Then darkneſs flies, and light is hurl'd, 
Round about the filent world : 
So as alike thou driv'ſt away, 


Both light and darkneſs, night and day. 


. Carew; Th 
Long abſence in far diſtant place Th 
Creates the winter ; and the ſpace She 
She tarry'd with me, well I might Th' 
Call it my ſummer of delight. He 
Diverſity of weather came Moy 
From what ſhe did, and thence had name ; The 
Sometimes ſhe'd ſmile, that made it fair; dhe 
And when ſhe laugh'd, the fun ſhin'd clear: The 
Sometimes ſhe'd frown, and ſometimes weep z Beca 
So clouds and rain their turns do keep: 'Tis 
Sometimes again fhe'd be all ice, 
Extreamly cold, extreamly nice. 
1 Suckling, ; 
The ſoldier that joins conqueſt to his name * 8 
By victories, when o'ercome with years, 1 
As you muſt one day be, preſerves his fame, . a 
Not by thoſe wounds he gave, but thoſe he bears 9 How 
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So when your charms, in age's furrows lie 
Loſt, and forgotten they had once ſo moy'd ; 
One wound amidſt your heaps of victory, 
Would better tell that you had been belov'd, 
Then like a Tyrant raviſh'd from his throne, 
You'll wiſh, that you had gentlier us'd your own. 
Sir Robert Howard, 
Some fragrant flow rs the ſmell ; ſome trees the fight 
Do much content; ſome pearls are wond'rous bright 3 
There's not ſo fweet a flow'r, ſo fair a tree, 
So pure a gem in all the world, as ſhe : 
Some ladies humble are, and ſome are wiſe ; 
Some chaſt, ſome kind, ſome fair to pleaſe the eyes; 
All virtues do in her like ſtars appear, 
And make a glorious conſtellation there, 
| Watkins, 
Mens eyes are dim, but womens blind to excellence, 
This beauteous woman look d upon my head | 
And ſaw no crown on it, and look d no deeper: 
Thus are our ſex by women oft deceiv'd ; 
The gallant thinks his miſtrefs fees his qualities, 
dhe only ſees his equipage and garniture : 
Th old wooden lord ſees a young beauty glance, 
He thinks on him; Alas ! "tis on a toy, 
More wooden than himſelf, his coronet : 
The ſtateſman thinks his great parts charm his miſtreſs 3 
She only looks on's great houſe, his great train: | 
The brave young hero thinks his miſtrefs values him, 
Becauſe his courage can fupport her honour 3 
'Tis for his pages to hold up her tail. 8 
Crown's Ambitious Stateſman, 
MODES. $8 TT. 
1. Of all flowers methinks a roſe is beſt. 
2. Why, gentle madam ? 
1. It is the very emblem of a maid : 
For when the weſt wind courts her gently, 
How modeſtly ſhe blows, and paints the ſun Win 
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With her chaſte bluſhes ? when the north comes near her, 
Rude and impatient, then like chaſtity 
She locks her beauties in her bud again, 
And leaves him to baſe briars. 
Shakeſpear and Rowley's Two Noble Kinſnen. 
I ask,. that I might waken reverence ;: 
And bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as morning, when ſhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Phœbus. | | 
: Shakeſpear's Troilus and Creſſda, 
Strange croſs in nature ! pureſt virgin ſhame 
Lies in the blood, as luſt lies; and. together 
Many times mix too: and in none more ſhameful 
Than in the ſhamefac'd. Who can then diſtinguiſh 
Twixt their affections; or tell when he meets 
With one not common? yet, as worthieſt poets 
Shun common and plebeian forms of ſpeech, 
Ev'ry illib'ral and affected phraſe | 
To cloath their matter; and together tie 
Matter, and form, with art and decency : 
So worthieſt women ſhould ſhun vulgar guiſes ; 
And though they cannot but fly out for change, 
Yet modeſty, the matter of their lives, 
Be it adult'rate, ſhould be painted true 
With modeſt out-parts ; what they ſhould do ſtill 
Grac'd with good ſhew, though deeds be ne er ſo ill. 
Chapman's Revenge of Buſſy D'ambois. 
A modeſt ſilence, though 't be thought 
A virgin's beauty, and her higheſt honour ; 
Though baſhful feignings nicely wrought, 
Grace her, that virtue takes not in, but on her; 
What I dare think, I boldly ſpeak ; 
After my word, my well-old action ruſheth; 
In open flame then paſſion break; 
Where virtue prompts, thought, word, act, never bluſheth. 
| Mar flon's Sophoniiba, 
1. You are fo baſhful | 


2. Tis not at firſt word, up and ride ;. thou art 


Cozen'd, 
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Cozen'd, that would ſhew mad in faith; beſides, 
We loſe the main part of our politick 
Government, if we become provokers : 
Then we are fair, and fit for mens embraces, 
When, like towns they lie before us ages, 
Yet not carry'd, hold out their ſtrongeſt batteries; 
Then compound too without the loſs of honour; _ 
And march off with our fair wedding colours flying.. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money. 
What is't you doubt, her coyneſs ? that's but the 
Superficies of luſt, moſt women have; 
Yet why ſhould ladies bluſh-to hear that nam'd, 
Which they don't fear to handle ? oh, they're politick ! 
They know our defire is encreas'd by the 
Difficulty of enjoying; where ſatiety 
Is a blunt, weary, and drowzy paſſion : 
If the buttery-hatch at court ſtood always 
Open, there would be nothing ſo paſſionate | 
Crowding, nor hot ſuit after beverage. 
| Webſter's White Devil. 
= — If I do ſhun you, tis 
As baſhful debtors ſhun their creditors ; 
I cannot pay you in the ſelf ſame coin, 
And am aſham'd to offer any other. 
e Suckling's Aglaura. 
O uſeleſs ſhame ! officious baſhfulneſs ! 
Virtue's vain ſign, which only there appears 
Where virtue grows erroneous by exceſs ; 


And ſhapes more fins, than frighted conſcience fears. 


Your bluſhes, which to mere complexion grow, 
You muſt as nature, not as virtue own; 
And for your open'd love, you but bluſh ſo, 
As guiltleſs roſes bluſh that they are blown. 


As well the morn, whoſe eſſence poets made, 
And gave her baſhful eyes, we may believe | 
Does bluſh for what ſhe ſees through night's thin ſhade, 
As that you can for love diſcover'd grieve. 
Sir W. Davenant's Gondibert. 
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Still you recoil, like the chaſt Indian plant; 

Which ſhrinks and curls his baſhful leaves, at the 

Approach of man. 

Sir W. Dawvenant's Love and Honour, 
AM. 0: N & F. - 

J could wiſh, that ev'ry thing I touch'd might 

Turn to gold: this is the ſinews of war, 

And the ſweetneſs of peace. Is it not gold 

That makes the chaſteſt to yield to luſt ? The 

Honeſteſt to lewdneſs ? the wiſeſt to | 

Folly ? the faithfulleſt to deceit ? and 

The moſt holy in heart, to be moſt hollow of heart? 

In this word gold, are all the powers of | 

The gods; the deſires of men; the wonders 

Of the world; the miracles of nature; 

The looſneſs of fortune; and triumphs of 

Time. By gold may you ſhake the courts of 

Other princes, and have your own ſettled: 

One ſpade of gold, undermines faſter than 

An hundred mattocks of ſteel, Would one 

Be thought religious and devout 7 

Quantum quiſque fud nummorum ſervat in arc, 

Tantum habet & fidet ! | | : 

Religion's balance are golden bags. Deſire you virtue? 

Querenda pecunia prima eſt, virtus poſt 

Nummos. The firſt ſtair of virtue is money. 

Doth any thirſt after gentry, and wiſh. 

To be eſteemed beautiful ? 

Et genus & formam regina pecunig donat. 

King-coin hath a mint to ſtamp 88 

And art to make amiableneſs. I deny 

Not but love is ſweet, and the marrow of 

A man's mind; that to conquer kings is the 

Quinteſſence of the thoughts of kings: why then 

Follow both, 

Aurea ant ver? nunc ſæcula, plurimus aure- 

Venit honos; auro conciliatur amor. 


It is a world for gold ; honour and love 
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Are both taken up on intereſt. Doth 

Mydas determine to tempt the minds of 

True ſubjects ? to draw them from obedience 

To treachery, from their allegiance 

And oaths, to treaſon and perjury ; 

uid non mortalia pettora cogit 
Auri ſacra fames ? | 

What holes doth not gold bore in mens hearts? 
Such virtue there is in gold, that being | 
Bred in the barreneſt ground, and trodden 
Under foot, it mounteth to fit on princes heads, 
Wiſh gold, Mydas , or wiſh not to be Mydas, 
In the council of the gods, was not Anubis 
With his long naſe of gold, preferr'd before 
Neptune's, whoſe ſtatue was hut braſs ? 
And Eſculapius more honour'd for 
His golden beard, than Apollo for his 
Sweet harmony ? 

| Lilh's Mydas, 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loſeth both itſelf and friend: 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. is 

Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 

O thou ſweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
Twixt nat ral fon and fire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureſt bed ! thou valiant Mars / 
Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and delicate wooer; 
Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow, 

That lies on Dzaz's lap ! thou viſible god 

That ſould'reſt cloſe impoſſibilities, 


Aud mak'ſt them kits ! that ſpeak*ſ with ev'ry tongue, 


To ev'ry purpoſe ! oh, thou touch of hearts! 
Think, thy flave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beafts 

May have the world in empire, 


— What's 


Shakeſpear's Timon, 
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— What is here ? 

Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious gold ? 

No, gods, 1am no idle votariſt. 

Roots, you clear heav'ns ! thus much of this will make 
Black, white; foul, fair; wrong, right; 

Baſe, noble ; old, young; coward, valiant. 

You gods! why this! what this? you gods! why, this 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides: 
Pluck ſtout mens pillows from .below their heads. 
'This yellow ſlave | 

Will knit and break religions; bleſs th' accurs'd ; 
Make the hoar leproſy ador'd ; place thieves, 

And givethem title, knee, and approbation, 

With ſenators on the bench: this is it, 

That makes the wappen'd widow wed again; 

She, whom the ſpittle houſe and ulc'rous ſores 

Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 


To the April day again. 

| Shakeſpears Timm, T 

That I might live alone once with my gold! 
O tis a ſweet companion! kind and true! T 
A man may truſt it, when his father cheats him, 
Brother, or friend, or wife. O wondrous pelf, H 
That which makes all men falſe, is true itſelf ! | 

TFohnſon his Caſe is alter d. 

1. Come forth ſtate and wonder - 


Of theſe our times, dazzle the vulgar eyes, 
And ſtrike the people blind with admiration ! 
2. Why, that's the end of wealth! thruſtriches outward, Pu 
And remain beggars within : contemplate nothing, 
But the vile ſordid things of time, place, money; 
And let the noble and the precious go. 
Virtue and honeſty, hang 'em ; poor thin membranes 
Of honour ; who reſpects them? O, the fates ! 
How hath all juſt true reputation, falPn ; 
Since money, this baſe money, *gan to have any ! 
Johnſon's Staple of News, 
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"Theſe are the ſtars, the miniſters of ſate; 
And man's high wiſdom the ſuperior pow'r 
To which their forces are ſubordinate. 
= | * Gourneur's Atheiſts Tragedy. 
1. Pray, fir, what turn'd you Turk ? 
2. That, for which many their religion, 
Moſt men their faith, all change their honeſty, 
Profit 3 that gilded god, commodity. | 
Dauborne's Chriftian turn d Turk, 
Oh pow'rful gold; whoſe influence doth win 
Men, with deſire for to engender fin! 
Gees Raging Turk. 
Money, thou bane of bliſs, and ſource of woe, 
Whence com'ſt thou, that thou art-ſa freſh and fine ? 
I know thy parentage is baſe and lows {| 
Man found thee poor and dirty ina mine. 


Surely thou did'ſt ſo little contribute 
To this great kingdom, which thou now haſt got; 
That he was fain, when thou wert deſtitute, 
To dig thee out of thy dark cave and grot : 


Then forcing thee by fire, he made thee bright: 
Nay, thou haſt got the face of man ; for we 

Have with our ſtamp and ſeal transferr'd our right : 
Thou art the man, and man but droſs to thee. 


Man calleth thee his wealth, who made thee rich; 
And while he digs out thee, falls in the ditch. _ 


Puiſſant gold! red earth at firſt made man; 
Now it makes villain : this refined clod 
Can what nor love, nor time, nor valour can ; 
Jove could do more in gold, than in a god. 
Deſtruction ſurer comes, and rattles louder, 
Out of a mine of gold, than one of powder. 
| Aleyn's Henry VII. 
Divine money! the ſoul of all things ſublunary 3 
What lawyer 's tongue will not be tipt with filver ; 
And will not money with a judge make it 
A plain 
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A plain caſe ? does not gouty greatneſs find 
Eaſe with aurum palpabile ? and hes Fo 
A light phyfician cannot give a golden 
Clyſter at a dead lift : Money, I adore 2 
Thee it comes near the nature of a ſpirit, By 
And is fo ſubtile, it can creep in at 
A cranny ; be preſent at the moſt inward * 
Councils, and betray tbem Money, it opens 050 
Locks, draws curtains, buys wit, ſells honeſty, | 1 
Keeps courts, fights quarrels, pulls down churches, p 
And builds alms-houſes. Tha 
Shirley's Bird in a Cagl. By a 


See what money can do: that can change 
Mens manners zi alter their conditions! 
How tempeſtuous the ſlaves are without it. 
O thou pow'rful metal ! what authority 
Is in thee ! thou art the key to all mens 
Mouths : with thee, a man may lock up the jaws 
Of an informer ; and without thee, hgůe 
Cannot the lips of a lawyer. 
Richard Brome's Weeding Coweni- Garden 
Gold is of uſe to ev'ry fort of knave; 
It helps th* ambitious knave to offices ; | 
TH unjuſt contentious knave to others right; 
The luſtful knave to others wives and daughters; 
Then firew'd on all the blots of a man's lite, 
It does not only cover them, but gild them. 
Crown's Ambitious Stateſman," 
KnoXMX 0:7 0 6:7 = Fr 

And many ready hands ſhe ſtraight doth find mx 

To aid her deed ; of ſuch, as could not brook 
The length of one man's office in that kind ; 

Who all th' eſpecial charges undertook, 
Rul'd all himſelf; and never had the mind 
I' imparta — with other; who would look 
To have likewile ſome honour in their hands, 
And 'griev'd at ſuch ingrofling of commands, 


Fat 
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For had he not had ſuch a greedy love | 
To entertain his offices too long; 
Envy had been unable to reprove - 
His ated life, unleſs ſhe did him wrong: 
But having liv'd ſo many years above, 
He grieves now to deſcend, to be leſs ſtrong z 
And kills that fame that virtue did beget ; 
Choſe to be held leſs good, than ſeen leſs great. ; 
Daniel's Civil War, 
From whence it proceeds 
That the treaſure of the city is ingroſs'd 
By a few private men; the publick coffers 
Hollow with want ; and they that will not ſpare 
One talent for the common good, to feed 
The pride and bravery of their wives, conſume 
In plate, in jewels, and ſuperfluous flaves, 


What would maintain an army. _ 
| Maſſinger's Bondman. 


Woe to the wordly men, whoſe covetous 

imbition labours to join houſe to houſe ; 

Lay field to field, till their incloſures edge 

The plain, girdling a country with one hedge : 
hey leave no place —_—_ ; no piece of earth 

Viich they will not ingroſs; making a dearth 

Vf all inhabitants; until they ſtand 

/nneighbour'd, as unble{'d within the land! 


. Biſhop King. 
D | 
y this, the northern waggoner had ſet | 
His ſeven-fold team behind the ſtedfaſt lar, 
hat was in ocean waves yet never wet, 

But firm is fix'd, and ſendeth light from far 
To all, that in the wide deep Wand'ring are: 
nd chearfull chaunticleer, with his note ſhrill, 
Had warned once, that Phœbus fiery carr 
haſte was climbing up the eaſtern hill; 

il envious that night ſo long his room did fill. 


Senſer's Fairy Queen. 
Vorl. II. N FR 2 At 
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At laſt, the golden oriental gate 
Of greateſt heaven gan to open fair; 
And Phæbus, freſh as bridegroom to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, ſhaking his dewy hair: 
And hurles his gliſtring beams through gloomy air, 
| Spenſer's Fairy Quern. 
Look ! the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill. 
| Shakeſpear*s Hamly, 


The glow-worm ſhews the mattin to be near, 
And *gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 


bil, 
'The grey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night ; 
Check ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light: 
And darkneſs flecker'd, like a drunkard reels, 
From forth day's path, and 7:tan's burning wheels, 
Shakefpear's Romeo and Fulitt, 
Von grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 
Shaleſpear's Fulius Cala, 
1. Ho bloodily the ſun begins to peer 


Above yon busky hill ! the day looks pale «4 
At his diſtemperature. | | 
2. The ſouthern wind Tis | 
Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes, D wi 
And, by.his hollow whiſtling in the leaves, 
Foretels a tempeſt, and a bluſt*ring day. Did 


Shakeſpear*s Firſt Part of King Henry IV, 
See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun ! 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yonker prancing to his love ? 
Shakeſpear's Third Part of King Henn) 
It is, methinks, a morning full of fate ! 
It riſeth ſlowly, as her ſullen car 
Had all the weights of ſleep and death hung at it 
She is not roſy-finger'd, but ſwoln black ! 
Mer face is like a water turn'd to blood; 
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And her fick head is bound about with clouds, 
As if ſhe threaten'd night ere noon of day! 
It does not look as it would have a hail, 
Or health wiſh'd in it, as on other morns. | 
"* Fohnſon's Catiline. 
Yet hath the morning ſprinkled through the clouds 
But half her tincture; and the ſoil of night 
Sticks ſtill upon the boſom of the air. 
Chapman's Humorous Day's Mirth. 
Is not yon gleam, the ſhudd'ring morn, that flakes 
With filver tincture, the eaſt verge of heaven? 
Marſtan's Fir Part of Antonio and Melida. 
dee! the dapple-grey courſers of the morn, 
Beat up the light with their bright ſilver hoofs, 
And chaſe it through the sky. 
Marſton's Second Part of Antonio and Melida, 


Stay, O ſweet, and do not riſe ; 
The light, that ſhines, comes from thine eyes 3 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Becauſe that you and I muſt part: 
tay, or elſe my joys will die, 
nd periſh in their infancy, 
Tis true, tis day; what though it be? 
O wilt thou therefore riſe from me? 
hy ſhould we riſe, becauſe tis light? 
Did we lie down, becauſe twas night? | 
ve, which in-ſpite of darkneſs brought us hither, 
hould in deſpite of light keep us together. 
| | Dr. Donne, 


low 'gins the fair dew-dabling bluſhing morn 
Lo open to the earth heav'n's eaſtern gates, 
playing by degrees the new-born light: 
The ſtars have trac'd their dance; and unto night 
ow bid good night: 7045 
he young day's centinel, the morning ſtar, 
ow drives before him all his glitt'ring flock, 
and bids them reſt within the fold unſeen; 
ee Till 
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Till with his whiſtle Heſperus call them forth. 
Now Titan up, and ready, calls aloud, 

And bids the rowling hours beſtir them quick 
And harneſs up his prancing foaming ſteeds, 
To hurry out the ſun's bright chariot: 


O now I hear their trampling feet approach 


Now, now 1 ſee that glorious lamp to dart 

His nearer beams, and all bepaint with gold 

The over- peeping tops of higheſt hills. 
Hawkins's Apollo Shrovin, 

The muſes friend, grey ey'd Aurora, yet 

Held all the meadows in a cooling ſweat ; 

The milk white goſemores not upwards ſnow'd ; 

Nor was the ſharp and uſeful ſteering goad 

Laid on the ſtrong-neck'd ox ; no gentle bud 

The ſun had dry d; the cattle chew'd the cud, 

Low levell'd on the graſs ; no flies quick ſting 


Inforc'd the ſtone - horſe in a furious ring 


To tear the paſſive earth, nor laſh his tail 
About his buttocks broad; the ſlimy ſnail 
Might, on the wainſcot, by his many mazes, 
Winding meanders, and felf-knitting traces, 
Be follow'd, where he ſtuck ; his glitt'ring ſlime 
Not yet wip'd off: It was ſo early time, 
The careful ſmith had in his footy forge 
Kindled no coal ; nor did his hammers urge 
His neighbours patience : Owls abroad did fly, 
And day, as then, might plead his infancy ; 
Brown's Paſtoral, 
See Aurora puts on her crimſon bluſh, 
And with reſplendent rays gilds o'er the top 
Of yon aſpiring hill! the pearly dew 
Hangs on the roſe-bud's' top; and knowing it 
Muſt be anon exhal'd, for ſorrow ſhrinks 
Itſelf into a tear. The early lark, 
With other wing' d choireſters of the morn, 
Chanting their anthems in harmonious airs. 
: Lewis SLarp's Noble as,” 
/ 
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Py this the choirefters o'th'wood did ſhake - 
Their wings, and ſing to the bright ſun's up-riſe, 
Whoſe new embroidery did gild and make 

Rich, houſes tops, and leaves of whittling trees. 
Aurora bluſh'd, *cauſe Sa ſaw her riſe from bed, 
As Liber had her cheeks with claret ſpread. 


The roſy finger'd morn did there diſcloſe 
Her beauty ruddy as a blufhing bride, 
Gilding the marigold, painting the roſe 3 
With Indian chryſolites her cheeks were dy'd. * 
The morn begins her glory in the eaſt; . 
And now the world prepares. 
To entertain new cares; 
Though th'old ſufficd to hinder all our reſt. 
Benighted ſeamen now their courſe reform, 
Who coafting, were benighted by a ſtorm. 
Now merchants to imported ſtowage haſte, 
Whilſt ploughmen drive from cottages their teams: 
The poor in cities rife to toil and ; 
And lovers grieve to leave their pleafant dreams. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Play-Houſe to be leit. 
Now night, by grief neglected, haſtes away, 
And they the morn's officious uſher ſpy, 
The clofe attendant on the Lord of day; 
Who ſhews the warmer of the world is nigh. 
Sir W. Davenant's Gondiberi . 
| ME PS & B 
Beſides, another motive doth ariſe 
Out of the heart, from whoſe pure blood do ſpring 
The vital ſpirits ; which borne in arteries, 
Continual motion to all parts do bring. 
his makes the pulſes beat, and lungs reſpire: 
This holds the finews like a bridle's reins ; 


ind makes the body to advance, retire, 
To turn, or ſtop, as ſhe them ſlacks, or ſtrains, 


N 3 Thus 


'The organs fit are by the body lent, 


Shall be to tell her, words are but dead comforts ; 
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Ie the bal ines the bodice infruments, 
Theſe harmonies ſhe makes with life and ſenſe ; 


But th'actions flow from the ſoul's influence. 

; Sir — Da wies. 
e 

If I don't do the mourner, as lively 

As your heir, and weep as luſtily as 

Your widow, ſay there's no virtue in onions. 

That being done, I'll come to viſit the 

Diſtreſs d widow ; apply old ends of comfort 

To her grief: But the burden of my ſong 
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And therefore counſel her to take a living . 

Comſort, that might ferret out the thought of — 

Her dead husband: And will come prepar'd with All 

Choice of ſuiters ;. either my Spartan lord No 

For grace at the viceroy's court ; or ſome great Net 

I awyer that may ſolder up her crack'd eſtate. Bec 

Chapman's Widows Tears, Wl Wo 

1. This ſtrain of mourning with ſepulcher, like In n 

An over-doing actor, affects groſly ; Of! 

And is, indeed, fo far forc'd from the life, To 

That it bewrays itſelf to be altogether Tan 

Artificial To ſet open a ſhop | And 

Of mourning ! *tis palpable. P Truth, the ſubſtance, I For 


Hunts not after the ſhadow of popular 

Fame. Her officious oſtentation — 

Of ſorrow condemns her ſincerity. Whe 

When did ever woman mourn ſo er The 

But ſhe did diſſemble? Say 
2. O gods! a paſſion No n 


Thus borne, thus apparell'd with tears, and ſighs, By al 
Sw ocnings and all the badges of true ſorrow; 
Jo be diſſembl'd By Venus, I am | 
Sorry I ever ſet foot in't. Could the, 

If ſhe diſſembl'd, thus dally with hunger, 

Be deaf to the barking of her appetite, 
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Not having theſe four days reliey'd nature 
With one dram of ſuſtenance ? 
1. For this does ſhe look to be deify'd ; 
To have hymns made of her, nay to her: the 
Tomb where ſhe is, to be no more reputed 
The ancient monument of our family, 
The Ly/andri ; but the new erected altar 
Of Cynthia + to which all the Paphian 
Widows ſhall after their husbands fun'rals, 
Offer their wet muckinders, for monuments 
Of the danger they have paſt ; as ſeamen 
Do their wet garments at Neptune's temple, 
After a ſhipwrack. 
| Chapman's Wideu?s Tears, 
We muſt all die ; 
All leave our ſelves, it matters not where, when, 
Nor how, ſo we die well: and can that man that does fo 
Need Iamentation for him ? children weep 
Becauſe they have offended, or for fear; 
Women for want of will and anger : is there 
In noble man, that truly feels both poiſes | 
Of life and death, ſo much of this wet weakneſs, 
To drown a glorious death in child and woman? 
I am aſham'd to ſee ye; yet ye move me 
And were't not my manhood would accuſe me 
For covetous to live ; I ſhould weep with ye, 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian. 
At your banquets, 
When I am gone, if any chance to number 
The times that have been ſad and dangerous; 
day how I fel] and *tis ſufficient : 
No more LI ſiy, he that laments my end, 
By all the gods diſhonours me. 


For blacks are often ſuch diſſembling mourners, 
There is no credit giv'n to them, they've 
All reputation by falſe ſons and widows; | 


\ow 1 would have men _—_ what I reſemble, 
4 | 


Ibid, 


This py'd Camelion, this beaſt multitude, 
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A truth indeed; tis joy clad like a joy: 
Which is more honeſt than a cunning grief 
That's only fac'd with ſables for a ſhew, 
But gawdy- hearted. 
Maffinger, Middleton, and Rowley's Old Lacy, 
'They truly mourn, that mourn without a witneſs, 
Barons Mirza, 
Mourn as thou pleaſeſt for me ; plainneſs ſhews | 
True grief: I give thee leave to do it for 
Two or three years, if that thou ſhalt think fit: 
Twill fave expence in cloaths. 
. Cartwright's Ordinary, 
To mourn for we know not whom, and when | 
Peradventure death was the beginning 
Of her happineſs ; were to abuſe our 
Selves, and be ſorry ſhe could be no 


Longer miſerable. 
| TFones's Adraſia, 
He who wears blacks, and mourns not for the dead ; 
Does but deride the party buried. 4 
ä Herrick, 


Why ſhonld your cloſer mournings more be worn! 
Poor prieſts invented blacks for leſſer coſt : 
Kings for their fires in regal purple mourn ; + 
Which ſhews what they have got, not what they loſt, 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert, 
WiP £ TT I-70: ID. 
But people's voice is neither ſhame nor praiſe: 
For whom they would alive devour to- day; 
'To-morrow dead, they*ll worſhip. 
Mirror for Magi firates. 
J ruſh'd amongſt the thickeſt of their crowds, 
And with a countenance majeſtical, 
Like the imperious ſun diſperſs'd their clouds; 
J have perfum'd the rankneſs of their breath, 
And by the magick of true eloquence, 
Transform'd this many-headed Cerberus, 


Whok 
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Whoſe pow'r conſiſts in number, pride in threats: 
Yet melts like ſnow, when majeſty ſhines forth: 
This heap of fools, who crowding in huge ſwarms, 
Stood at our court gates like a heap of dung, 
Reeking aud ſhouting out contagious breath 
Of pow'r, to poiion all the elements. 
. Marlo's Luſt's Dominion, 

There have been many great men that have fla iter d 
The people who ne'er lov'd them; and there be 
Many that they have lov'd, they know not wherefore 3 
So that if they love, they know not why, they hate 
Upon no better ground. phe 
| | Shakefpear's Coriolanus, 
What would ye have, ye curs, 
That like nor peace, nor war ? the one affrights you, 
Th' other makes you proud: he that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares: 
Where foxes, geeſe : you are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtone in the ſan. Your virtue 1s, 
To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues him 
And curſe that juſtice did it. Who deſerves greatneſs, 
Deſerves your hate; and your affections are 
A ſick man's appetite, who defires molt that 
Which would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. | 

A | | Lid. 
The common- wealth is ſick of their own choice; 
Their over-greedy love hath ſurſeited. 
An habitation giddy and unſure | 
Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
O thou fond many ! with what loud applauſe 
Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was, what thou would'ſt have him be? 
And now, being trimm'd up in thine own deſires, 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 


That thou provoloſt thy ſelf to caſt him up: j 
| N 5 So, 
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So, ſo, thou common dog, did'ſt thou diſgorge 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard, 
And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howl'ſt to find it What truſt is in theſe times? 
They, that when Richard liv'd, would have him die, 
Are now become enamour'd on his grave : 
Thou, that threw'ſt duſt upon his good!y head, 
When through proud London he came ſighing on 
Aſter th' admired heels of Bolingbroke ; 
Cry'ſt now, O earth, yield us that king again, 
And take thou this! O thoughts of men accurſt ! 
Paſt, and to come, ſeem beſt ; things preſent worſt, 
 Shakefpear's Second Part of King Henry IV. 
| This con mon body, | 
Like to a vagabond flag upon che ſtream, 
Goes to, and back; lacquying the varying tide, 
To rot itſelf with motion. 
Shakeſpear's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Who truſts their idle murmur, | 
Mult never let the blood go from his cheek ; 
They are like flags growing on muddy banks, 
Whofe weak thin heads blown with one blait of wind, 
They all will ſhake, and bend themſelves one way : 
Great minds muſt not eſteem what ſmall tongues ſay. 
All things in ſtate muſt ever have this end, 
The vulgar ſhould both ſuffer, and commend 3 
If not for love, for fear : great majeſty : 
Should do thoſe things, which vulgars dare not ſee. 
Gees Oreftes, 


— For the rumour | 
As it grows bigger, will incenſe the multitude 3 
From whom, your fortunes and deſerts have won 
Both love and admiration : fury then 

Runs them into a lump, or monſtrous form 

With many heads, that carries their mad body 
Reelingly forward; where they find reſiſtance, 


Growing more violent, 
_  Nabti's Unfortunate _ 
| T 


The multitude, which cannot one thing long 

Like, or diſlike, being cloy'd with vauty, | 

Will hate their own delights ; though wiſdom dp not, 

Ev'n wearineſs at length, will give 'em eyes. 1 

Haſt thou not ſeen the ragged multitude, | 

Whoſe ſtupid brzins are ſtuff d with nothing elſe 

But their mechanick skill; whcie higheſt ſtrain 

Of cunning, is to get ſome muſty meat | if 

Jo feed the hungry maw, or ragged cloaths | ip 

To cover nakednels, proclaim us bloody tyrants ? it 

Theſe are they | 

Whoſe ſtrange diſtractions guided by the voice 

Of two or three, proclaim a traitor's death: 

Now fave him ſtrait; and now nor fave, nor kill, 

Nor yet releaſe him: ſuch their frantick will. | 
M. Hemmings's Jews Tragedy. 

But this rough tide, the meeting multitude, 

If we oppole, we make our voyage long; 
Yet when we with it row, it is ſubdu'd ; 
And we are wiſe, when men in vainare ſtrong. 


Then to the people ſue ; but hide your force ; 
For they believe the ſtrong are ſtill unjuſt : 
Never to armed ſuitors yield remorſe ; 41 

And where they ſee the pow'r, the right diſtraſt, . 


Aſſault their pity, as their weakeſt part; 

Which the firſt plaintiff never fuls to move; 
They ſearch but in the face to find the heart; 

And grief in princes, more than triumph love. 

| Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert. 

The giddy multitude, who never fear ; 
A threatning danger, till they ſee it near, 
Do fondly from their own protection fly, 
And juſt aſſiſtance to their king deny. 
Oppog'd by ſome, forſaken by the reſt ; 
All will be conquer'd, —_ un oppreſt: 
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But when de ſtruttion on themſelves they bring, 
They then revenge their follies on their king. 
Crown's Char les VIII. of France, 
M-U Rt D- 3K: 
Horror purſues the homicide's fad foul, 
Fear hunts his conſcience with an hue and cry, 
That drinks the blood of men in murder's bowl; 
Suſpicious thoughts do reſt in life deny; 
Hate ſeldom ſuffers him in peace to die: 
By heay*n'- inviolate doom it i decreed, 
Whoſe hands ſhed blood, his heart in death ſhould bleed, 
Mirror for iftrates, 
Stars, hide your fires ! 2 us 


Let not light ſee my black and deep defires ; 
The eye wink at the hand ! yet, let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to ſee. 
| Shakeſpear's Macbeth, 
She muſt die; elſe ſhe'll betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then, put out the light 3 
If I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
I can again thy former light reſtore, 
Should I repent : but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promet bean heat, 
That can thy light relumine 
When | have pluck d thy roſe, 
I cannot give it vital growth again 
It needs muſt wither.— Il ſmell thee on the tree; 
Oh balmy breath, that doth almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice to break her word! one more; one more; 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. One more, that's the laſt ; 
So ſweet, was ne'er fo fatal! I muſt weep, 
But they are cruel tears: this ſorrow's heav*nly ; 
It ſtrikes, where it doth love. 
Shakeſpear's Othells 


1. O horror? horror! horror! 


Nor tongue, nor heart, cannot conceive, nor _ os 
3. 
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2. What's the matter ? 
1. Confuſion now hath made his maſter-piece 
Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 


The life o'th* building. 
Shakeſpear”s Macbeth, 
See, how the blood is ſettled in his face! 1 
Oſt have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meager, pale, and bloodleſs ; 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance gainſt the enemy; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returns 
To bluſh and beautify the cneek again, | 
But ſee, his face is black and full of blood; 
His eye-balls further out, than when he liv'd ; 
Staring full-ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man ; 
His hair uprear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with ſtruggling : 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that grafp'd 
And tugg'd for life, and was by ſtrength ſubdu'd. 
Look on the ſheets ; his hair, you ſee, is ſticking ; 
His well-proportion'd beard, made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd : 
It cannot be, but he was murder'd here: _ - 
The leaſt of all theſe figns are probable. | 
 Shakeſpear's Second Part of King Henry VI. 
Who finds the hezier dead, and bleeding freſh, , 
And ſees fait by a butcher with an ax, 
But will ſuſpect, twas he that made the ſlaughter ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloody d beak ? 
Ev'a fo ſuſpicious is this tragedy. 
| Bid. 
Blood though it ſleep a time, yet never dies: 
The gods on murd' rers fix revengeful eyes. 
Chapman s Nidu's tears; 
When 
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When murd'rers ſhut deedscloſe, thiscurſedoes ſeal them; 
If none diſcloſe them, they themſelves reveal them. 
; Tourneur's Revenger”s Tragedy, 
Murder is open-mouth'd ; and as the ſea | 
Whoſe cov'tous waves impriſon'd by the land, 
Bellow for grief, and roar upon the ſand: 
So from the earth it cries, and like a child, 
Wrong'd by his careleſs nurſe, will not be ſtill'd. 
Maſon's Muleaſſe es, 
There's great ſuſpicion of the murder; 
But no ſound proof who did it: for my 
J do not think ſhe hath a ſoul fo black 
To act a deed ſo bloody; if ſhe have, 
As in cold countries husbandmen plant vines, 
And with warm blood manure them; even ſo, 
One ſummer ſhe will bear unſav'ry fruit; 
And ere next ſpring, wither both branch and root. 
Webſter*s White Devil. 
Murder itſelf is paſt all expiation, 
The greateſt crime that nature doth abhor : 
Not being, is abominable to her; 
And when we be, make others not to be, 
Tis worſe than beſtial: and we did not ſo, 
When only we by nature's aid did live 
A het rogeneous kind, as ſemi - beaſts; 
When reaſon challeng d ſcarce a part in us; 
But now doth manhood and civility 
Stand at the bar of juſtice, and there plead 
How much they're wronged ; and — much defac'd 
When man doth dye his hands in blood of man. 
Judgment itſelf would ſcarce a law enact 
Againſt the murd'rer, thinking it a fact 
That man gainſt man would never dare commit; 
Since the worſt things of nature do not it. 
Gofte's Oreſtes. 
Blood hath ſtrange organs to diſcourſe withal; 
It is a clam'rous orator, and then 
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Ev'n nature will exceed herſelf, to tell | | 
A crime, ſo thwarting nature it 
| GomerſalPs Lodovick Sforza. It 
— — Who by blood offends, it 
By his own, facrific'd mult make amends. | 
Randolph's Amyntas. 
And thoſe who to themſelves lov'd life deny ; 
Want ſeldom pow'r to aid their will, | 
When they would others kill. 3 1 
ä Sir V. Dawenant's Siege of Rhodes. | 
S E I'F-MU R DI X. 1 
To be, or not to be ? that is the queſtion. . - i'Þ 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer | 
The ſlings and arrows of outragious fortune; 
Or to take arms againft a ſea of troubles, | 
And by oppofing, end them to die, — to ſleep 
No more; and by a ſleep, to ſay, we end 
The heart- ach, and the thouſand nat'ral ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to; tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die—to ſleep-— 
To ſleep? perchance, to dream; ay, there's the rub— 
For in that fleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us paule. There's the reſpect, 
That makes calamity of fo long life. 
For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
Th? oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deſpisd love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th* unworthy takes; 
When he himſelf might his guietus make, | Wit | 
With a bare bodkin? Who would f-rdells bear, | 
To proan and ſweat under a weary lite ? | 
Put that the dread of ſomething aſter death, | 
(That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bournz | 
No traveller returns} puzzles the will | | | 
' 


And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
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Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all: 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought, 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment; . 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. | 
Shakeſprar's Hamlet. 


1. Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befal. 
If we do loſe this battle, then is this 

The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together. 
What are you then determined to do ? | 
2. Ev'n by the rule of that philoſophy, 

By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himſelf: 1 know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life ; arming myſelf with patience, 
To ſtay the providence of ſome high pow'rs 


That govern us below. 
7 Shakeſpear's Julius Cz/ar, 

1. The gods avert from ev'ry Roman mind. 
The name of ſlave to any tyrant's pow'r, 
Why was man ever juſt, but to be free, 
Gainſt all injuitice ? and to bear about him 
As well all means to freedom ev*ry hour, 
As ev*ry hour he ſhould be arm'd for death, 
Which only is his freedom ? 
2. But, S/atilius, 
Death is not free for any man's election, 
Till nature, or the law impoſe it on him. 
3- Muſt a man go to law then, when he may 
Enjoy his own in peace? if I can uſe : 
Mine own mylelf, muſt I of force, reſerve it, 
To ſerve a tyrant with it? all juſt men 
Not only. may enlarge their lives, but muſt, 
From all rule tyrannous, or live unjuſt. 
1. By death muſt they enlarge their lives? 


2. By death. 3. A man's not bound to that, oy 
8 2. 
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2. I'll prove he 1s. | 

Are not the lives of all men bound to juſtice ? 

My, rk 

2. And therefore not to ſerve injuſtice : 

Juſtice itſelf ought ever to be free; 

And therefore ev'ry juſt man being a part 

Of that free juſtice, ſhould be free as it. 

1. Then wherefore is there law for death ? 

2. That all 

That know not what law is, nor freely can 

Perform the fitting juſtice of a man, | 

In kingdom's common good, may be enforc'd : 

But is not ey'ry juſt man to himſelf 

The perfe&'kt law? 1. Suppoſe. 2. Then to himſelf 

Is ev'ry juſt man's life ſubordinate. | 

Again, fir; is not our free ſoul infus'd 

Toev'ry body in her abfolute end | 

To rule that body ? in-which abſolate rule, 

Is ſhe not abſolutely empreſs of it ? 

And being empreſs, may ſhe not diſpoſe 

It, and the life in it, at her juſt pleature ? 

1, Not to deſtroy it. 

2. No : ſhe not deſtroys it 6 

When ſhe diſ- lives it; that their freedom may 

Go firm together, like their pow'rs and organs; 

Rather than let it. live a rebel to her, 

Prophaning that divine conjunction 

'Twixt her and it; nay, a disjunction making 

Betwixt them worſe than death ; in killing quick 

That which in juſt death lives : being dead to her, 

If to her rule dead; and to her alive, 

If dying in her juſt rule. | 

1. The body lives not when death hath reſt it. 

2. Vet 'tis free, and kept 

Fit for rejunction in man's ſecond life ; 

Which dying rebel to the ſoul, is far 

Unfit to join with her in perfect life. 1 
Chapman's Ceſar and 2 

What 
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What more ſpeaks 
Greatneſs of man, than valiant patience 
That ſhrinks not under his fate's ſtrongeſt ſtrokes ? 
Theſe Roman deaths, as falling on a ſword, 
Op'ning of veins, with poiſon quenching thirſt, 
(Which we erroneouſly do ſtile the deeds 
Of the heroick and magnanimous man) 
Was dead-ey'd cowardice, and white-cheek'd fear: 
Who doubting tyranny, and fainting under 
Fortune's falſe lottery, deſp'rately run 
To death, for dread of death. That ſoul's moſt ſtout, 
That bearing all miſchance, dares laſt it out. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Haneſt Man's Fortune. 
This Roman reſolution of ſelf-murder, 
Will not hold water at the high tribunal, 
When it comes to be argu'd. My good genius 
Prompts me to this conſideration. He 1 
That kills himſelf, t avoid mis'ry, fears it; 
And at the beſt ſhews but a baſtard valour : 
This life's a fort committed to my truſt, 
Which I muſt not yield up, till it be forc'd ; 
Nor will I; he's not valiant that dares die; 
But he that boldly bears calamity 

| Maſſinger's Maid of Honour, 

1. TIl make myſelf in a capacity 
By death, to be an object of their juſtice z _ 
F'll die immediately, I can do't myſelf. 
2. Your piety avert ſo black a deed ! 
This is a way to make the world ſuſpect 
The worth of all your former actions; 
And that they were not births legitimate, 
Born from true honour ; but the ſpurious iſſue 
Of an unguided heat, or chance. How ſhall 
We think, that man is truly valiant, 
And fit to be engag'd in things of fright 
And danger; that wants courage to ſuſtain 
An injury ? It ſhews a fear of others, 
'To be reveng'd upon ourſelves ; and he 
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Ts not ſo much a coward that flies death, | 
As he that ſuffers, and doth fear to live: | 
Beſides, this will enlarge your enemy's triumph; 
And in the world's opinion, be granted | 
A tame conceſſion to his worth; nay men, | 
And with much face of reaſon, may affirm, | 
Lats did not only win the arms, | 
But conquer'd Ajax. | | | 
Shirley's Contention of Ajax and Ulyſts, 
This ſtrong deſire of death, that hath poſſeſs d 
Your will thus far; does not expreſs the ſigns 
Of that true valour, your ſpirit ſeems to bear : 
For *tis not courage, when the darts of chance 
Are thrown againſt our ſtate, to turn our backs, 
And baſely run to death ; as if the hand 
Of heav'n and nature had lent nothing elſe 
T* oppoſe againſt miſhap, but loſs of life : 
Which is to fly, and not to conquer it. 
For know, it were true valour's part, my lord, 
That when the hand of chance had cruſh'd our ſtates, 
Ruin'd all that our faireſt hopes had built, 
And thrown it in heaps of deſolation; 
Then by thoſe ruins for our thoughts to climb 
Up, *till they dar'd blind fortune to the face, 
And urg'd her anger to encreaſe thoſe heaps, 
That we might riſe with them; and make her know, 
We were above, and all her pow'r below : 
Why this, my lord, would prove us men indeed. 
But when affliction thunders o'er our roofs ; 
To hide our heads, and run into our graves, 
Shews us no men, but makes us fortune's ſlaves. 
1 of 0. 1 Fones's Adraſie. 
What, may not man unlock this cabinet, 
And free the heav'nly jewel of his ſoul ? 
A wiſe man ſtays not nature's period, but | 
If things occur, which troubles his tranquillity, 
Emits himſelf ; departing out of life, 
As from a ſtage or theatre; nor paſſes 
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Whether he take, or make his diſſolution; 
Whether he do't in ſickneſs or in health. 

Tis baſe to live, but brave to die by ftealth ; 
This is the daring ſtoick's glorious language: 
I was myſelf too of the opinion once; 

But now, I find it impious and unmanly : 
For as ſome pictures drawn with flender lines, 
Deceiving almoſt our intentive eyes, 

Aﬀe& as much; and with their ſubtilties 
Wooe us to gaze upon them; but are found 
By killful and judicious eyes to err 

In ſymmetry of parts, and due proportion : 
Ev*n ſo the toicks arguments are carv'd 


With ſeemr J curiouſneſs, almoſt forcing judgment; 


And carry with them an applaufive ſhew' 

Of undeniable verity : yet well ſcann'd, 

They are more like the dreams of idle brains, 
Than the grave dictates of philoſophers. | 
The wile 3 was opinion'd better; 

For moſt divinely he forbids us leave | 
The corps du guard without our captain's licence: 
And to ſpeak true, we are but u/afrnuaries ; 
The God that governs in us is proprietary. 

A priſoner ing from his gaol or hold, 

If he be guilty, aggravates bis guilt; 

If innocent, ſtains ev'n that innocence 

Which might perhaps have brought him clearly off. 
Tis ſo with us; our magiſtrate, I mean 

The pow'r that's ſov'reign of this nat ral frame, 
Has ſent us, Plato ſays from heav'nly manſions, 
Into this fleſhly priſon ; here we live, 

And muſt not free ourſelves, but patiently 
Expect our ſummons from that ſacred poy'r, 

By his lieutenant death : for otherwiſe 

We become guilty of a greater ſin 

Than parricide itſelf ; no bond of nature 

Being ſo near, as of one to himſelf, 
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The Græciaus knew this, when they judg'd the body 
Of Hax, who had ſlain himſelf, unworthy . 
The common rites of burial. Careful nature 
Has fenc'd our hearts about with certain bones, _ 
Faſhion'd like words; and ſhall we break the guard 
No, rather let us wait the will of th*heav'ns, _ 
And when we hence are warn'd by their ord'nance, 
Let us depart with glad and joyful hearts ; 
And think ourſelves deliver'd from a gaol, 
Eaſed of gyves and fetters; that we may 
Remove unto our own eternal dwelling : 
For, without doubt, that pow'r that gave us being, 
Did not beget and foſter us for this ; + 
That having ſuffer'd on this ſtage of life, 
Thouſand afflictions, infinite calamities, 
Quotidian toils, and all in virtue*s caule ; 
We ſhould for guerdon, fall into the gulph 
Of an eternal death, and non-ſubſiſtence : 
Yea, rather let us cheriſh this belief, 
That there's another heaven provided for us ; 
A bleſſed refuge for our longing ſouls. 
Arm'd with a ſettled confidence of this; 
Like Socrates, I will out-face my death, 
And with the ſame fix'd ſpirit reſign my breath. 
| | Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
I cannot leave thee to 
The danger of ſuch cruel thoughts: Take heed 
How you do threaten heav'n, by menacing 
Yourſelf ; as we have no authority 
To take away the being of another, whom 
Oar pride contemns ; ſo we have leſs, t'annihilate 
Our own, when it is falPn in our diſlike. 
y Sir V. Davenant's Diftreſſts. 
Self-murder, that infernal crime, 
Which all the gods level their thunder at ! 
Why, "is an act the gods admire, and envy, 
Becauſe they cannot do't : And where's the wrong ? 
May I not mow my graſs, reap my own corn, © 
ut 
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Cut my own woods, lay down this load of life, 
Without injuſtice or to gods, or men? 

Self- preſervation, nature's higheſt law, 

Is beſt obey'd, when our ſublimer part, 

Tir'd out with troubles, and chain'd up with griefs, 
Strives to ſhake off her fleſhly manacles, 

And fly to nobler dwellings. 

Fine quirk to ſalve the conſcience, to let others kill me! 
Well, *tis all one, as if I kill'd myſelf: 
And that's no harm, ſince Im no more myſelf: 

The magiſtrate in me deſtroys the malefactor; 

And this form pleaſes beſt, a comelier ſhape 

Of death. 


Fane's Sacrifee, 


—_— 
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ACH ching by nature tendeth to the ſame 
Whereof it came; and is diſpos'd alike : 
Down ſinks the mold; up mounts the fiery flame; 
With horn the hart, with hoof the horſe doth ſtrike; 
The wolf doth ſpoil, the ſubtle fox doth pike; 
And to conclude, no fiſh, fleſh, fowl, or plant, 
Of their true dame, the property doth want. 
_ _ © Phaer in the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
- oh noble ſtrain! 
O worthineſs of nature, breed of greatneſs !_ 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire the baſe: 
Nature hath meal and bran ; contempt and grace. 
Shakeſpear's Cymbeline. 
For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and foul 


. Grows wide withal. 
| Shakeſpear*s Hamilt 
Nature, 
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Nature is motion's mother, | 
The ſpring whence order flows; that all directs, 
And knits the cauſes with theffects. 
 ' Fabnſon's Maſques. 
— What nature lent 
Is ſtill in hers, and not our government. 
Lord Brooke's Alaham, 
For it follows well, | 
That nature, fince herſelf decay doth hate; 
Should favour thoſe that ſtrengthen their eſtate. | 
Tourneur's Atheiſts Tragedy; | | 
Nature hath made nothing ſo baſe, but can J. 
Read ſome inſtruction to the wiſeſt man. 5 | 
| Aleyn's Creſceyi 


Nature is impartial, | | 
And in her work of man, prefers not names | 
Of anceſtors ; ſhe ſometimes forms a piece 
For admiration from the baſeſt earth, | 
That holds a foul ; and to a beggar's iſſue | 
Gives thoſe perſections make a beauty up; | 
When purer moulds, poliſh'd and gloſs d with titles, | ' 
Honours and wealth, beſtow upon their bloods - | 1 
Deform'd impreſſions ; objects only fit : | 

| 

| 

' 


For ſport or pity. | 

| Nabbs's Tottenham-Court. 
Nor let us ſay ſome things gainſt nature be, { 
Becauſe ſuch things as thoſe we ſeldom ſee : vl 
We know not what is natural; but call | | 
Thoſe acts, which God does often, natural; | 
Where, if we weigh'd with a religious eye | 
The pow'r of doing, not the frequency; 1 
All things alike in ſtrangeneſs to our thought ' 
Would be, which he in the creation wrought: 
But in thoſe rare and wond'rous things, may we 


The freedom of that great creator ſee ; 
And nature within certain bounds reſtrain d, | 
That laws of ſeeds and ſeaſons may be known, \ if 


| 

When he at firſt the courſe of things ordain'd, 2 1 
He did not then at all confine his own 
| 
| 


And take delight in that variety. 
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Almighty pow'r ; but whenſoe'er he will, 
Works gainſt the common courſe of nature ſtill ; 
Thoſe works may we view with a wond'ring eye, 


May's Henry ll. 
There nature wanton was, and the high way 
Did ſeem incloſed, though it open lay 


Heav'n ſtudy more in nature, than in ſchools ; 
Let nature's image never by thee paſs 
Like unmark'd time; but thoſe unthinking fopls 
Deſpiſe, who ſpy not Godhead through her glaſs, 
| Sir W.-Dawvenant's Gondibert, 

Tis the firſt ſanction nature gave to man, 
Each other to aſſiſt in what they can; 
Juſt or unjuſt, this law for ever ſtands; 
All things are good by law, which ſhe commands. 

| : | Denhan; 


Baran, 


— — Nature is ſo kind 


As to exceed man's uſe, though not his mind. | 
Prologue to Sir R. Howard's Indian Dun, 


Nature's an occan endleſly profound, ] 
Where line could never yet diſcover ground : 
We only ſee what on the ſurface ſwim, I 


And what we often ſee, we ne'er eſteem: 


If one by chance a monfter brings to ſhore ; 8 
The monſter we admire, the fiſher more. 
Crown's Second Part of the Deſtruction of Feruſaln, 
| NAY IG 4770 % oo A 
Wiſe nature from this face of ground, 
Into the deep taught man to find the way; A 
That in the floods her treaſure might be found, 
To make him ſearch for what ſhe there did lay: T 
And that her ſecrets he might throughly ſound, 
She gave him courage, as her only ke; A; 


That of all creatures, as the worthieſt he, 
Her glory there, and wond'rous works ſhould ſee. 
8 Drayton's Barons Wars, 
1 By 
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By armies, ſtow'd in fleets, exhaufteck hin 
Leaves half her land unplough'd, to plough the main; 
And ſtil would more of the old world ſubdue, | 
As if unſatisſy d with all the ne p. | 
4 Sir V. Davenant's Siege of Rhodes, 
For this eſfectual day, his art reveal'd 

What has ſo oft made nature's ſpies to pine, 
The loadftone's myſtick uſe, fo long conceal'd 


In cloſe alliance with the coarſer mine. 
And this, in fl viſion, he was bid 
To regiſter in unknown ; 


Which heav'n will have from navigators hid, 
Till Saturn's walk be twenty circuits grown. 


For as religion, in the warm eaſt bred, 
And arts, which*next to it moſt needful were, 
From vices ſprung from their corruption fled ; 
And thence vouchſaf d a cold plantation here: 


So when they here. again corrupted be, 
For man can ev'n his antidotes inſect, 
Heav'n's reſerv'd world they in the welt ſhall ſee ; 
To which this ſtone's hid virtue will direct. 
Religion then, whoſe age this world upbraids, 
As ſcorn'd deformity, will thither ſteer ; ' 
Serv id at fit diſtance by the arts, her maids; 
Which grow too bold, when they attend too near. 


And ſome, whom ttaffick thither tempt*, ſhall thence 
in her exchange, though they did grudge her ſhrines, 
And poorly hani{h'd her to ſave expence, 
Bring home the idol, gold, from new-found mines, 


Till then, fad. pilots muſt be often loſt, ' 

Whilſt from the ocean's dreaded face they ſhrink ; - 
And ſeeking ſafety near the coz'ning coalt, 

With wings ſurpria d, by rocky ambuſh fink. 
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Or if ſucceſs rewards what they indure; . 
The world's chief jewel, time they then ingage 
And ſorſeit; truſting long the cynoſure, 
To bring home nought, but wretched gold, and age. 


Yet when the plague of ignorance ſhall end, 
Dire ignorance, with which God plagues us moſt ; 
Whilſt we not feeling it, him moſt offend, 
Then lower'd fails no more ſhall tide the coaſt, 


They with new tops to foremaſts and the main, 
And miſens new, ſhall th'ocean's breaſt invade ; 
Stretch new ſails out, as arms to entertain 
Thoſe winds, of which their fathers were afraid. 


Then ſure of either pole, they will with pride, 
In ev'ry ſtor m, ſalute this conſtant ſtone 3 
And ſcorn that ſtar which ev'ry cloud could hide, 


The ſeaman's ſpark, which, ſoon as ſeen, is gone. 


"Tis ſung, the ocean ſhall his bonds untie, 
And earth in half a globe be pent no more 
Tiphis ſhall fail till Thule he deſcry, 
But a domeſtick ſtep to diſtant ſhore. ' 


This Afragon had Mad; and what the Greek, 
Old Cretias, in Egyptian books had found ; 
By which, his travell'd ſoul, new worlds did ſeek, 
And div'd to find the old Atlantis drown'd. | 
Sir V. Dawenant's Gondibert. 
SES 28 St £7 - 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
'That can make vile things precious, 
Shakeſpear's King Lear. 


Fatal neceſſity is never known, A 

Until it ſtrike ; and till that blow be come, 18 
Who falls, is by falſe viſions overthrown. 

Lord Brooke's Muſtapha. Y, 

Tis neceſſity, | 


To x hich the gods muſt yield; and I obey, 
Till 1 1edeem it, by ſome glorious way. 


Beaumont and Fletcher*s Falſe One. 
Thoſe 
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U hoſe men are fools, . 
That make their eyes their chooſers, not their needs. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Captain. 
'Tis ſome man's luck to keep the joys he likes 
Conceal'd for his own boſom ; bur my fortune 
To ſet them out now, for another's liking 3 
Like the mad mis'ry of a neceſſ'tous man, 
That parts from his good horſe with many praiſes, 
And goes on foot himſelf: need muſt be obey'd 
In ev'ry action; it mars man and maid. 
| Middleton's Nomen beware Women. 
When a needs- muſt, commands us to begin, 
We loſe with honour, or with wonder win. 


When ſoldiers hemm'd in deſperation ſtand, 

They have in courage, what they want in hope 
Neceſſity in wars ſtrengthens the hand, 

In arts the head : And there it found a trope. 
A dying ſerpent doth moſt venom caſt ; 
Valour fights deadly, when ſhe fights her laſt. 

Aleyn's Poitiers. 

When fear admits no hope of fafety ; then 
Neceſſity makes daſtards valiant man. 


N E WS. 
For though that tales be told that hope might ſeed, 
Such fooliſh hope hath ſtill unhappy ſpeed. 
It is a cuſtom never will be broken; 
[n broils the bag of lies is ever open : 
duch lying news men daily will invent, 
As can the hearers fancy beſt content: 
And as the news do run, and never ceaſe, 
Lo more and more they daily do increaſe. | 
Cawil in the Mirror for Magifrates. 
Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever aſter as a ſullen bell; 
Remember'd, tolling a departing friend. 
Shakeſpear's Second Part of King Henry IV. 
O 2 Why 


Herrick, 
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Why tender'ſt thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender ? If *t be ſummer news, 
Smile to't before; if winterly, thou need'ſt 
But keep that count'nance till ; 
Speak, man ; thy tongue 
May take off ſome extremity, which to read 
Would be ev'n mortal to me. 
Shakeſpear's Cymbeling, 


Ill news hath wings, and with the wind doth go; 
Comfort's a cripple, and comes ever ſlow. 
Drayton's Barons War, 
And as dire thunder rowling o'er heav'n's vault, 
By murmur threatens, ere it kills aloud ; 
So was this fatal news in whiſper brought, 
Which menac'd, ere it ſtruck the liſt' ning crowd. 
Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert, 
Ill news, like a contagion, ſpreads too faſt ; | 
And in its ſloweſt pace, makes tdo much haſte. 
Dover's Roman General, 
NF 7 0 HL 
Midnight was come, when ev'ry vital thing 
With ſweet ſound ſleep their weary limbs did reſt ; 
The beaſts were ſtill; the little birds that ſing, 
Now ſweetly ſlept beſides their mothers breaſt : 
The old and all were ſhrowded in their neſt ; 
The waters calm, the cruel ſeas did ceaſe ; 
The woods, the fields, and all things held their peace, 
The golden ſtars were whirl'd amid their race, 
And on the earth did laugh with twinkling light; 
When each thing neſtled in his reſting place, 
Forgat day's pain with pleaſure of the night : 
The hare had not the greedy hounds in fight, 
The fearful deer, of death ſtood not in doubt; 
The partridge dream'd not of the falcon's foot. 


The ugly bear now minded not the ſtake, 
Nor how the cruel maſtives do him tear 

The ſtag lay ſtill unrouſed from the brake; 
The ſoamy boar fear'd not the hunter's ſpear : 
All things were ſtill in deſart, buſh and brear : 
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Wich quiet heart now from their travels ceas'd, 
Soundly they ſlept in midſt of all their reſt. 
E. of Dor/et in the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
When grieſly night, with viſage deadly fad, 
That Phæbus chearful face durſt never view, 
And in a foul black pitchy mantle clad, 
She finds forth coming from her darkſome mew, 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hew : 
Before the door her iron chariot ſtood, 
Already harnefled for journey new ; 
And cole black ſteeds yborn of helliſh brood, 
That on their ruſty bits did champ, as they were wood. 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Fair eldeſt child of love, thou ſpotleſs night! , 
Empreſs of ſilence, and the queen of ſleep ; 
Who with thy black cheeks pure complection, 
Mak'& lover's eyes enamour'd of thy beauty. 
Mariae's Luft's Daminion. 
Who can expreſs the horror of that might, | 
When darkneſs lent his robes to monſter fear ? 
— heav'n's black mantle baniſhing the light, 
e ev'ry thing in ugly form appear. 
8 Brandon's Octavia. 
Gallop apace, you fiery ſooted - ſteeds, 
Tow'rds Phabus' manſion ; ſuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton, would whip you to the welt, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-perſorming night, 
That th' run- away's eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of and unſeen. 
Lovers can ſee to do their am'rous rites | 
By their own beauties : Or if love be blind, 
It beſt agrees with night. Come, civil night, 
Thou ſober- ſuited matron all in black, 
And learn me how to loſe a winning match, 
Play'd for a pair of ſtainleſs maidenheads. 
Hood my unmann'd blood baiting in my cheeks, 


With thy black mantle ; till ſtrange love, grown bold, 
| Thinks 
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Thinks true love ated, fimple modeſty. | 
Come night, come Romeo ! Come thou day in night! 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
Whiter than ſnow upon a raven's back : 
Come gently night; come, loving, black-brow'd night! 
Give me my Romeo, and, when he ſhall die, 
Jake him and cut him out in little flars, 
And he will make the face of heav'n ſo fair, 
That all the world ſhall be in love with night, 
And pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun. 
O, I have bought the manſion of a love, 
But not poſſeſs'd it ! and though I am ſold, 
Not yet enjoy'd ; fo tedious is this day, 
As is the night before ſome feſtival, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. 


Shakeſpear's Romeo and Juli 
Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
'The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes : 
Whercin it doth impair the feeling ſenſe, 
It pays the hearing double recompence. | 
Shakeſpear's Mid/ummer- Night's Drean, 
For night hath many eyes ; 
Whereof, though moſt do ſleep, yet ſome are ſpies. 
Juobnſon's Sei auus. 
Now ſilent night in pitchy vapours clad, 
Had muſter'd _ and march'd out of the weſt, 
Day's beauties darkning, ſhadowy horrors ſpread, 
The centinels were ſet, and all at reſt. 
; E. of Sterline's Darius, 
The ſullen night had her black curtain ſpread, 
Lou' ring that day had tarry'd up ſo long; 
And that the morrow might lie long a bed, 
She all the heav'n with dusky clouds had hung: 
Cynthia pluck'd in her newly horned head 
Away to weſt, and under earth ſhe flung; 
As ſhe had long'd to certify the ſun, | 
What, in his abſence, in our world was done. 
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The leſſer lights, like centinels in war, 
Behind the clouds ſtood privily to pry, ; 
As though unſeen they ſubt'ly ſtrove from far, 
Of his eſcape the manner to deſcry ; 
Hid was each wand'ring, as each fixed ſtar, 
As they had held a council in the «ky, 
And had concluded with that preſent night, 
That not a ftar ſhould once give any light. 


In a flow filence all the ſhores are huſh'd ; 
Only the ſcreech-owl ſounded to th'aflault ; 
And Jis with a troubled murmur ruſtd, 
As if conſenting, and would hide the fault ; 
And as his foot the ſand or gravel cruſtid, 
There was a little whiſp'ring in the vault, 
Mov'd by his treading ſoftly as he went, 
Which ſeem'd to ſay, it further'd his intent. 
Drayton's Barons Wars. 
The night doth ſummon all to ſleep : 
Methinks this time becometh lovers beſt ; - 
Night was ordain'd, together friends to keep : 
How happy are all other living things, 
Which though the day disjoin by ſew'ral flight, 
The quiet evening yet together brings, 
And each returns unto his love at night? 
O, thou that art ſo courteovs elie to all, 
Why ſhouldit thou night, abuſe me only thus: 
That ev'ry creature to his kind doſt call, 
And yet 'tis thou doſt only ſever us? 
Well could I wiſh it would be ever day, 
If when night comes, you bid me go away. 
Drayton's Ideas. 
Now barks the wolf againſt the full cheek'd moon ; 
Now lions half-cramm'd entrails roar for food ; 
Now croaks the toad, and night-crows ſcreech aloud, 
Fluttring *bdut caſements of departing ſouls. 
Now gapes the graves, and thro” their yawns let looſe 
Impriſon'd ſpirits to reviſit earth. | 
Marſton's Second Part of Antonio and Mellida. 
- O 4 Soul 
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Soul lurk in ſhades, and ſhun the lightſome skies; 
In night, the blind man miſſeth not his eyes. 
Marſton's Malecontent. 
See ! the heavy clouds low falling, 
And bright He/perus down calling 
The dead night from under ground; 
At whoſe riſing, miſts unſound, 
Damps and vapours fly apace, 
Hov'ring o'er the wanton face 
Of theſe paſtures ; where they come, 
Striking dead both bud and bloom : 
Therefore from ſuch danger lock 
Every one his loved flock, | 
And let your dogs lie looſe without, 
Leſt the wolf come as a ſcout 
From the mountain, and ere day, 
Bear a lamb or kid away ; 
Or the crafty thieviſh fox, 
Break upon your ſimple flocks : 
To ſecure your ſelf from theſe, 
Be not too ſecure in eaſe ; 
Lot one eye his watches keep, 
Whilſt the other eye doth ſleep 3 
SO you ſhall good ſhepherds prove, 
And forever hold the love 
Of our great God. Sweeteſt ſlumbers 
And ſoft filence fall in numbers 
On your eye-lids : fo farewel, 
Thus I end my evening's knell. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdefs. 
If ev'ry trick were told, that's dealt by night ; 
'There are few here, that would not bluſh outright. 
| Tourneur's Revenger's Traged). 
Stand, night, upon thy noonſtead: and attend 
My fate's ſecurity ; If ever blackneſs pleas'd, 
Or deeds, to which men may reſemble thee, 
Turn then thy footy horſe, and with their ſeet 
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Beat back the riſing morn: and force the ſun 
Forbear his luſtre ; till this black deed's done. 
| Maſon's Muleaſſes. 
The ſable mantle of the ſilent night, | 
Shut from the world the very joy{ome light: 
Care fled away, and ſofteſt ſlumbers pleaſe 
To leave the court for lowly cottages : 
Wild beaſts forſook their dens on woody hills, 
And ſleightful otters left the purling rills; 
Rooks to their neſts in high woods now were flung, 
And with their ſpread wings ſhield their naked young ; 
When thieves from thickets to the croſs ways ſtir, 
And terror frights the lonely paſſenger : 
When nought was heard but now and then the howl 
Of ſome wild cur, or whooping of the owl. 
| Brown's Paſtorals. 
Night, that doth baſely keep the door of ſin, 
And hide groſs murders and adulteries ; 
With all the mortal ſins the world commits 
From the clear eye ſight of the morning ! 
Thou that ne'er changeſt colour for a fin, 
Worſe than apoſtacy; ſtand centinel this hour, 
And with thy negro's face, veil my intent : 
Put out the golden candles with thy fogs, 
And let original darkneſs, that is fled 
With chaos to the center, guard my ſteps. 
How huſh'd is all things ! and the world appears 
Like to a churchyard full of dead. 
Death's picture, ſleep, looks as if paſling bells 
Went for each vital ſpirit ; and appears 
As if our ſouls had took their gen'ral flight, 
And cheated nature of her motion. 
Then on unto thy practice none can deſcry 
The black intent, but night and her black eye. 
Valiant Weiſhman, 
For there's no diff rence 'twixt the king and clown, 
The poor and rich, the beauteous and deform'd, 
Wrapt in the veil of night, and bonds of ſleep ; 
O 5 Without 
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Without whoſe pow'r and ſweet dominion, 
Our life were hell, and pleaſure painfulneſs ; 
The ſting of envy, and the dart of love, 
Avarice talons, and the fire of hate, 
Would poifon, would diſtract, and ſoon conſume 
The heart, the liver, life, and mind of man. 
The ſturdy mower that with brawny arms 
Wieldeth the. crooked ſcythe in many a ſwath, 
Cutting the flow'ry pride o the velvet plain. 
Lies down at night, and in the weary folds 
Of his wive's arms, forgets his labour paſt: 
'The painſul mariner, and careful ſmith, 
'The toiling ploughman, all artificers, 
Moft humbly yield to my dominion : 
Without due reſt nothing 1s durable. 
Lo thus does Somnus conquer all the world 
With his moſt awful wand ; and, half the year, 
Reigns o'er the beſt and proudeſt emperors ! 
Lingus. 

Night's ſilent reign had robb'd the world of light; 
To lend, in lieu, a greater benefit 
Repoſe and ſleep ; when ev'ry mortal breaſt 
Whom care or grief permitted, took their reſt. 

May's Continuation of Lucan, 
Yonder's the night too, ſtealing away 
With her black gown about her ; | 


Like a kind wench, that had ſtaid out the 


Laſt minute with a man. | 

+ Suckling's Goblins. 
Thoſe who the greateſt wand'rers are, 

Wild birds, that in the day 

Frequent no certain way, 
And know no limits in the air ; 

Will ſtill at night diſcreetly come 

And take their civil reſt at home. 

Sir V. Davenant's Siege of Rhodes, 
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It moſt behoves the honourable race, 

Of mighty peers true wiſdom to ſuſtain ; 
And with their noble countenance to grace 

The learned forheads, without gift or gain: 
Or rather learn'd themſelves behoves to be; 

That is the girlond of nobility. 


But ah ! all otherwiſe they do eſteem 
Of th' heav'nly gift of wiſdom's influence; 
And to be learned, it a baſe thing deem; 
Baſe minded they that want intelligence: 
For god himſelf for wiſdom moſt is prais'd, 
And men to God thereby are nighelt rais'd. 


But they do only ſtrive themſelves to raiſe 
Through pompous pride, and fooliſh vanity ; 
In th' eyes of people they put all their praiſe, 
And only boaſt of arms and anceſtry: 
But virtuous deeds, which did thoſe arms firſt give 
To their grandſires, they care not to atchieve. 
Spenſer's Tears of the Muſes. 
Ne do they care to have the anceſtry 
Of the old heroes memoriz'd anew 
Ne do they care that late poſterity 


Should know their names, or ſpeak their praiſes due: 


But die forgot, from whence at firſt they ſprong, 
As they themſelves ſhall be forgot ere long. 


What doth avail to have a princely place, 

A name of honour, and a high degree, 
Tocome by kindred of a noble race, - 

Except we princely, worthy, noble be ? 

The fruit declares the goodneſs of the tree. 
Do brag no more of birth, or lineage then; 
For virtue, grace, and manners make the man. 


Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
Why 
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Why are we rich, or great, except to ſhew 
All licence in our lives? What need we know, 
More than to praiſe a dog, or horſe ? or ſpeak 
'The hawking language ? or our day to break 
With citizens ? let clowns, and tradeſmen breed 
Their ſons to ſtudy arts, the laws, the creed; 
We will believe like men of our own rank, 

In ſo much land a year, or ſuch a bank, 
That turns us ſo much moneys ; at which rate 
Our anceſtours impos'd on prince and ſtate, 

Let poor nobility be virtuous : we, 

Deſcended in a rope of titles, be 

From Guy, or Bevis, Arthur, or from whom, 
The herald will; qur blood is now become 
Paſt any need of virtue. Let them care, 

That in the cradle of their gentry are, 

To ſerve the ſtate by councils, and by arms. 

Fohn/on's Underwood, 

1. They are the breathing ſepulchers of nobleneſs : 
No trulier noble men, than lions pictures 
Hung up for figns, are lions. Who knows not, 
That lions the more ſoſt Kept, are more ſervile? 
And look how lions cloſe kept, fed by hand, 

Loſe quite th' innative fire of ſp'rit and greatneſs 
That lions free breathe, forraging for prey; 

And grow ſo. groſs, that maſtiffs, curs, and mungrels 
Have ſpirit to cow them: ſo our ſoft French nobles, 
Chain'd up in eaſe and numb'd ſecurity, 

Their ſpirits ſhrunk up like their cov'tous fiſts, 

And never open'd but Domitian hke, 

And all his baſe obſequious minions, 

When they were catching, though it were but flies : 
Beſotted with their peaſants love of gain, 

Ruſting at home, and on each other preying ; 

Are for their greatneſs but the greater ſlaves : 

And none is noble, but who ſcrapes and faves. 

2. *Tis baſe, 'tis baſe ; and yet they think them high, 
2. So children mounted on their hobby-horſe, 
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Think they are riding; when with wanton toil 
They bear what ſhould bear them. A man may well 
Compare them to thoſe fooliſh great-ſpleen'd camels, 
That to their high heads, begg'd of Jove horns higher; 
Whoſe moſt uncomely, and ridic'lous pride 
When he had fatisfy'd, they could not uſe ; 
But where they went upright before, they ſtoop'd, 
And bore their heads much lower for their horng ; 
As theſe high men do, low in all true grace, 
Their height being privileg'd to all things baſe. 
And as the fooliſh poet, that ſtill writ 
All his moſt ſelf-lov*d verſe in paper-royal, 
Or parchment rul'd with lead, ſmooth'd with the pumict, 
Bound richly up, and ftrung with crimſon firings ; 
Never ſo bleſt, as when he writ and read, ; 
The ape-lov'd iſſue of his brain; and never 
But joying in himſelf ; admiring ever: 
Yet in his works behold him, and he ſhew'd 
Like to a ditcher : ſo theſe painted men, 
All ſet on out- ſide, look upon within, 
And not a peaſant's entrails you ſhall find, 
More foul and meazled, nor more ſtarv'd of mind, 
Chapman's Revenge of Buſſy D'ambois. 
Though we come not to plead our birth-right here, 
Let him, for warriors ſo ſhould take their place, 
In whom beſt ſigns of nobleneſs appear, 
Be grac'd, as firſt who doth adorn a race : 
Moſt noble he who ſtill by virtue ſtrives, 
To leave his name in minds of men engrav'd ; 
nd to his oft-ſpring greater glory gives, | 
Than from his anceſtors he hath receiv'd. _ 
E. of Sterline's Alexandrean Tragedy. 
Idle regards of greatneſs he did ſcorn ; 
Careleſs of pomp, magnificent to be; 
That man reputing to be nobleſt born, 
Which was the moſt magnanimous and free: 
In honour ſo impartial was he, 
Eſteeming 
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Eſteeming titles, meritleſs and nought; ; 
Unleſs with danger abſolutely bought. 

Draytor's Robert Duke of Normandy, 
Thou an earl? 
Why thou enjoy'ſt as much of happineſs, 
As all the wing of ſleight ambition flew at. 
A dunghil was thy cradle : fo a puddle 
By virtue of ſun-beams, breaths a vapour 
J'infect the purer air, which drops again 
Into the muddy womb that firſt exhal'd it. 

Jobn Ford's Perkin Warbeck, 

Before that Aulicus was made a lord, 
He was my friend ; we might exchange a word, 
As well as hearts: he could be never weary 
Of my ſociety, was jocund, merry, 
Ingenuous, and as jealous to offend ; 
He was enjoy'd, he could enjoy his friend: 
But now he ſwells, lcoks big, his favours change, 
As well as fortunes; now his eyes are ſtrange, 
His thoughts are councils, curious webs of ſtate, 
And all his actions muſt be wonder'd at: 
His ſpeeches muſt be laws, and ev'ry word 
An oracle, to be admir'd, ador'd ; 
Friendſhip muſt now be ſervice : a new mould 
Muſt have new matter, melted from the old. 
Oh, Aulicus, twere well, if thou couldſt do 
The very ſame in ſpiritual honour too ! 


1 
It is great ſin to ſwear unto a ſin; 
But greater ſin to keep a ſinſul oath: 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To do a murd'rous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oati? 
Shakejpear's Second Part of K. Henry VI. 


Quarlii. 
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1. Begone, I ſay: the gods have heard me ſwear, 
2. The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh vows ; 
They are polluted off rings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 
1. O! be perſuaded, do not count it holy, 
'To hurt by being juſt ; it were as lawful 
For us to count we give what's gain'd by thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 
2. It is the purpoſe that makes ſtrong the vow ; _ 
But vows to ev'ry purpoſe mult not hold. 
. Ghakeſpear's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Sir, I beſeech you, ſay not your oaths were ſuch, 
So like falſe coin, being put unto the touch; 
Who bear a flouriſh in the outward ſhew 
Of a true ſtamp, but indeed are not fo. | 
Wilkinss Miſeries of enforced Marriage. 
Though we need nothing to ſtrengthen 
Our reſolutions, yet we'll take an oath ; 
"Tis good to have the gods along with us: 
A facrament is the tye, no leſs of 
Loyalty, than treaſon, 
 MKillegrew's Conſpiracy, 
It was an ill oath, better broke than kept; | 
And fo are all oaths in the ſtricter ſenſe : 
The laws of nature and of nations do 
Diſpenſe with matters of divinity 
In ſuch a caſe ; for no man willingly 
Would be an enemy to himſelf: the 
Very beaſts do by inſt inct of nature 
Seek for ſelf-preſervation ; why not 
Man, who is lord of reaſon ? oaths, what 
Are they but bubbles, that break with their own 


Emptineſs ? 
Tateham's Rump. 
1. We will have his oath. 2. You have my ſolemn oath. 
3. Tis more than needs. | F 
Great men, were there no gods, would keep their words 
In rev'rence to themſelves ; but gods there are, BY 
om 
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Whom none needs rouſe by oath to witneſs truth, 
| Crown's Regulus, 
S218 0. 274 8:03 
The king muſt rule, and we muſt learn t' obey ; 
True virtue ſtill directs the noble way. | 
Shakeſpcar and Rowley's Birth of Merlin, 
For, as we ſee, when ſickneſs deeply root, 
Meat, drink, and drugs alike do little boot ; 
Becauſe all what ſhould either nurſe, or cure, 
As maſter'd by diſeaſes, grow impure : 
So when exceſs, the malady of might, 
Hath dropſy like, drown'd' all the ſtiles of right, 
Then doth obedience, elſe the food of pow'r, 
Help on that dropiy-canker to devour, : 
Lord Broote's Muftapha. 
And while none dare ſhew kings they go amiſs; 
Ev'n baſe obedience their corruption is. 
h : Ibid. 
Before we knew not | 
To whom the gods and fortune had aſſign'd 
Our ſervice ſoldiers ; now they have declar'd : 
And let us follow, where they pleaſe to lead. 
For faith is impious, firiving to ſuſtain 
That fide, whoſe fall the geds themſelves ordain. 
May's Cleopatra. 
| . 
Next in order fad old age we found, 
His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind, 
With drooping cheer {till poring on the ground, 
As on the place where nature him aſſign'd 
To reſt, when that the ſiſters had untwin'd 
His vital thre:d ; and ended with their knife 
The fleeting courſe of faſt declining life. 
Crook-back'd he was, tooth ſhaken, and blear-ey'd ; 
Went on three feet, and ſometimes crept on four ; 
With old lame bones that rattled by his fide ; 
His ſcalp all pilled, and with eld forlore : 
His wither'd fiſt ſtill knocking at death's door; 
wt Fumbling 
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Fumbliny and driveling as he draws his breath; 
In brief, the ſhape and meſlenger of death. 

E. of Dorſet in the Mirror for Magiftrates. 
For age with ſhame of youths fond deeds ſtruck blind, 
Doth oft abhor to bear the ſame in mind. 


Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
It is as proper to our age, 


To caſt beyond our ſelves in our opinions; 
As it is common for the younger ſort 


To lack diſcretion, 
Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 


Theſe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 
Their blood is cak'd, "tis cold, it ſeldom flows; 
'Tis Tack of kindly warmth, they are not kind; 
And nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 
Shakeſpear * Timon, 

Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 
Let dying Mortimer here reſt himſelf. 
Ev'n like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long impriſonment : 
And theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death, 
Neftor-like aged in an age of care, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
Theſe eyes, like lamps, whoſe waſting oil is ſpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. 
Weak ſhoulders over-born with burth'ning grief, 
And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That droops his ſapleſs branches to the ground: 
Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 
Swiſt-winged with deſire to get a grave; 
As witting, I no other comfort have. 

Shakeſpear's Firſt Part of K. Henry VI. 
On a grey head, age was authority 
Againſt a buffoon, and a man had then 
A certain rev'rence paid unta his years, Ks 
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That had none due unto his liſe: ſo much 
The ſanctity of ſome prevail'd, for others. 
But now we all are fal''n ; youth from their ſear, 
And age, from that which bred it, good example. 
Fohnſon's Every Man in his Humour. 
1. The other are conſiderations, 
When we come to have grey heads, and weak hams, 
Moiſt eyes, and ſhrunk members: We'll think on em 
Then ; then we'll pray and faſt. 
2. Ay, and deſtine only that time of age 
To goodneſs, which our want of ability 
Will not let us employ in evil ? 
1. Why then 'tis time enough. 
2. Yes, asif a man ſhould ſleep all the term, 
And think t' effect his buſineſs, the laſt day. 
Johnſon's Silent Woman. 
What, doſt thou ſtand on this, that he 1s old ? 
Thy beauty hath the more to work upon; 
Thy pleaſures want ſhall be ſupply'd with gold; 
Cold age doats moſt, when heat of youth is gone: 
Enticing words prevail with ſuch a one. 
Alluring ſhews moſt deep impreſſion ſtrikes, 
For age is prone to credit what it likes. 
| | Daniel's Roſamund. 
Good feeble king, he could not do much harm, 
But age muſt needs have ſomething that is warm: 
Small drops, God knows, do quench that heatleſs fire, 
When all the ſtrength is only in deſire. 
Drayton's Mary the French Queen to D. of Suffolk, 
— Have we no brain ? 
Youth thinks that age, age knows that youth 1s vain. 
Mar flon's Fawn. 
Tm reading, fir, of a ſhort treatiſe here, 
That's call'd the vanity of luſt : has your grace ſeen it? 
He ſays here, that an old man's looſe deſire 
Is like the glow-worm's light, the apes ſo wonder'd at, 
Which when they gather'd ſticks, and laid upon't, 
And blew, and blew, turn'd tail, and went out — : 
n 
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And in another place, he calls their loves 
Faint ſmells of dying flow'rs, carry no comforts ; 
They're doting, ſtinking foggs, ſo thick and muddy, 
Reaſon, with all his beams, cannot beat through 'em. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant. 
His ſnowy age, O old Andronicus, 
His filver hairs, and golden head are fit 
For the management of ſtate affairs ! 
He has been long betroth'd to the beſt miſtreſs 
In the world, experience ; he's politick 
And wile ; and his age gives him a ſufficient 
Title to rule and govern : 
And therefore *twas enacted by ſage Lycurgus, 
That men ſhould receive honour, and reſpect, 
Not for their riches, power, but their age; 
Knowing the ſhadow of an aged perſon, 
Creates more terror, and ſtrikes a greater 
Fear on men, than a youth's ſharpeſt ſteel : hence 
At Rome the ſenate did conſiſt of ancient men; 
Among the famous Lacedemonians, _ 
The magiſtrates, were ſtil'd old and ancient men: 
And therefore *twas, great Alexander 
Gave none but aged men commiſſions 
To be grandees and officers in his 
Army; which to all it's beholders ſeem'd 
A grave and rev'rend ſenate of ſome well 
Regulated commonwealth : and though that 
Hoary age be not ſo vig'rous, in ſtrength 
Of body and agility ; yet 't has 
A ſtronger and a nimbler brain: and as 
In tedious voyages, ſhips looſe that outward 
Spendor which they had when they firſt launch'd off 
From ſhore, yet then they chiefly gaih, 
By being laded with-richer wares; fo 
Ancient men repair all youth's decays, by 
The poſſeſſions of a richer brain and 
Golden head, with which they're laded, aſter 
They're paſt the tropicks of youth's hot brav'ry. 
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What fools are therefore thoſe who think that aged 


Men are too unactive for ſov'reignty ? 
Such do reſemble thoſe, who ſay the pilot's 
Idle, becauſe, when others climb the maſts, 
Pump out the water, which the too covetous 
Ship would otherwiſe retain, he fits at 
Eaſe and quietly at the ſlern, although 
His task's the hardeſt. | 
1 Unfortunate Uſur fer. 
] know not what this old man is like, unleſs 
Our hill of Sicily the flaming Atna ; 
Whole parch'd bowels ſtill in flames conſuming, 
Fills all the valley with flame and pitchy fuming ; 
Yet on his top congealed ſnow doth lie, | 
As if there were not fire nor Phabus nigh. 
Why ſhould we count this ſtrange? When even fo 
This old man's heart's all fire, his head all ſnow ? 
: Sicelides 
Chearful his age, not tedious or ſevere ; 
Like thoſe who being dull, would grave appear 
Whoſe quiet made tuem the ſoul of mirth deſpiſe, 
And being ſullen, hope men think them wile. 
Sir V. Dawenant to the Counteſs of Carliſle, 
Cacilis vainly ſaid, each day we ſpend 
Diſcovers ſomething, which muſt need: offend ; 
But ſometimes age may pleaſant things behold 
And nothing that offends : He ſhould have-told 
This not to age, but youth; who oſtner ſee 
What not alone offends, but hurts, than we: 
That, I in him, which he in age condemn'd, 
'That us it renders odious, and contemn'd. 
He knew not virtue if he thought this truth 
Foryouth delights in age, and age in youth. 
What to the old can greater pleaſure be, 
Than hopeful and ingenious youth to ſee ? 
When they with rev'rence follow where we lead, 
And in ftrait paths by our directions tread ; 


And 
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And ev'n my converſation here I ſee, 
As well receiv'd by you, as yours by me. | 
Dnham, . 
When I reflect on age I find there are | 
Four cauſes, which its miſery declare. 
Firſt, cauſe our bodies ſtrength it much impairs ; 
That it takes off our minds from great affairs: 
Next, that our ſenſe of pleaſure it deprives: 
Laſt, that approaching death attends our lives. * 
| + 
In age to'wiſh for youth, is full as vain, 
As for a youth to turn a child again. 1 
d. 
We happier are than they, who but deſir'd, ; 
To poſſeſs that, which we long ſince acquir'd : 
So age a mature mellowneſs doth ſet 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. 
Age like ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops, 
While force our youth, like fruits untimely crops 3 
The ſparkling flame of our warm blood expires, 
As when huge ſtreams are pour'd on raging fires 3 
But age unforc'd falls by her own conſent, 
As coals to aſhes when the ſpirit's ſpent. * 
Th'art yet in thy green May, twenty-ſeven ſummers 
Set in our calends; hut when forty winters more 
Shall round thy forehead with a field of ſnow, 
And when thy comely veins ſhall ceaſe to flow, 
When thoſe majeſtick eyes ſhall float in rheums, 
When giant nature her ownlſelf cofiſumes, - 
When thy ſwift pulſes ſhall but ſlowly pant, 
When thou art all a volume of my want, 
That like a tale-ſpent fire thou ſhalt ſink, 
Then, Jobn, upon this leſſon thou wilt think; 
He dies a happy old man, whoſe fweet youth 
Was a continu'd ſacrifice to truth. 
Dawvenport's King John and Matilda. 


. My 
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My father's old, what then ? Age, like a caterpillar, 
Will crawl upon the leaves of a young tree 
Till it has eaten away all its beauty ; 
And I'll not waſte my golden an in bondage 
To a proud ſlave. 
Crown's Ambitious Stute ſinam. 
Oh, fir ! my reaſon is not dim with age, 
Whate'er my eyes are; time which ſteals our r ſight, 
Is for the thievery by nature fin'd, 
To make us recompence in inward light. 
Crown's Thyeſtes, 
EF ©: F#:-F :©: 
Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 
Shakeſpear*s Pericles. 
Opinion, the blind goddeſs of fools, foe 
'To the virtuous, and only friend to 
Undeſerving perſons. 
Chapman's Widows Tear: 
O malcontent, ſeducing gueſt, 
Contriver of our greateſt woes : 
Which born of wind and fed with ſhews, 
Doſt nurſe thyſelf in thine unreſt, 
Judging forgotten things the beſt ! 
Or what thou in conceit deſign'ſt, 
And all things in the world doſt deem, 
Not as they are, but as they ſeem : 
Which ſhews their ſtate thou ill defin'ſt; 
And liv'ſt to come, in preſent pin'ſt. 
For what thou haſt, thou ſtill doth lack. 
O mind's tormentor, bodies rack, 
Vain promiſer of that ſweet reſt 
Which never any yet poſleſs'd ! 
DaniePs Cleopatra, 
Whilſt great men do, as toſs · d on th'ocean, groan, 
Taught by their toils, eſteem much of our reſt : 
For this doth thouſands with affliction ſore, 
Which of the world as moſt unhappy moan, 
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If they but chance to view ſome few more bleſt ; , 
Where, if they would but mark how many a one 
More wretch'd than they in miſery do live; 
It trait would calm the moſt unquiet breaſt; 
The cottage-oft is happier than the throne. 
To think our own ſtate good, and others ill, 
Tt could not but a great contentment give : 
There much conſiſts in the conceit and will ; 
To us all things are, as we think them ſtill. 
E. of Sterline's Alexandrean Tragedy, 
There's nothing ſimply good or ill alone; 
Of ev'ry quality, compariſon 
The only meaſure is, and judge opinion. 
Dr. Donne. 
Who gets th' opinion of a virtuous name, 
May fin at pleaſure, and ne'er think of ſhame. 
Middleton's Mad World my Maſters, 
Let not opinion make thy judgment err ; 
The ev'ning conqueſt crowns the conqueror. 


Lady Alimony, 

Opinion is that high and mighty dame 
Which rules the world ; and in the mind doth frame 
Diſtaſte or liking : For in human race, 
She makes the fancy various as the face. 
Sometimes the father differs from the ſon, 
As doth the goſpel from the alcoran ; 
Or Loyala from Calvin; which two brands 
In ſtrange combuſtions hurl fair Europe's lands ; 
So that amongſt ſuch atoms of mankind, 
You ſcarce can two encounter of one mind. 
| Howel. 
How can you reſt where pow'r is ſtill alarm'd : 
Each crowd a faction, and each faction arm'd ? 
Who faſhions of opinion love to change, 
And think their own the beſt for being ſtrange ; 
T heir own if it were laſting, they would hate ; 
Yet call it conſcience when tis obſtinate. 
Sir V. Davenant to the King, 

OPPOR- 
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OPPORTUNITY. 
Secureful thoughts do foſter fond delay, 
Bewitching hopes breed careleſſneſs of mind; 
Occaſion, : ſet on wing, flies faſt away, 
Whoſe back once turn'd, no hold-faſt can we find ; 
Her feet are ſwiſt, bald is her head behind: 
Who ſo hath hold, and after lets her go, 
Doth loſe the lot which fortune did beſtow, 
s | | Mirror for Magiſtrate;, 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a; float; 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 


Or lote our ventures. ; 
Shakeſpear's Fulius Cz/ar, 


We muſt abide our opportunity : 
And practice what is fit, as what is needful. 


* 


It is not ſafe t'inforce a ſov*reign's ear: 


Princes hear well, if they at all will hear. 
Jobnſan's Sci anus. 


There is a certain ſeaſon, if we hit, 

When women may be rid without a bit. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian. 

Opportunity to ſtateſmen, is as the juſt degree 


Of heat to chymiſts ; it perſects all the work. 
| r C. Brennoraſt. 
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